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FILLIONS OF PEOPLE IN ALL PARTS 
YO. THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING.. 
ee ~ WORLD have seen Dr. Coward conducting 
Hp Choirs. But do they know the man? A great 
many do. Few, however, know the story of his life. 
oe this book he tells it in a frank and lively style. The 
interest is sustained from start to finish. The early life 
__ of this ‘Sheffield blade’ was rough-cut. The diffi- 
culties he encountered brought out his mettle. He 
_ ‘won through.’ How he did it makes an inspiring nar- 
tative that draws forth not merely sympathy with the 
_ man and his causes, but pride in his successes. The 
scenes and struggles of Coward’s boyhood will most 
attract some readers. Others will be more interested 
in the musical professional life which only began in 
his fortieth year. And everybody who reads the book 
will value the shrewd advice to young aspirants and 
eB the revelations of the business side of concert giving. 
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FOREWORD 


N view of the plethora of biographies and reminis- - 

cences, why should there be yet another inflicted upon 

a long-suffering public? This is a hard question, but 
I will endeavour to answer it in order to justify the 
appearance of these short memoirs. 

When in my ’teens, I was greatly excited and stimu- 
lated in spirit by reading Smiles’ “ Self-Help” and 
kindred works, as were my companions also. To me, 
and to them, the struggles and successful achievements 
of men who had everything against them acted as a 
tonic, an inspiration, and an incentive to effort, a spur 
to try and do something to get from under the constant 
cloud of poverty which seemed always to hang above us. 
Young men nowadays scarcely realize the “ hard times ” 
that apprentices had in those days (1860-70). There 
were frequent periods of “‘ bad trade ” even in ordinary 
times, but during the American Civil War the spectre 
of want and starvation was very real. To take one 
instance, the “stint”? (maximum allowance in wages) 
for my master and myself at Messrs. Joseph Rodgers & 
Sons, the world-famed cutlers, was ten shillings weekly. 
We had to eke out a living by doing odd jobs for “ little 
mesters,” but these were very few. It was the constant 
aim of most workmen to get an assured income, however 
small, and great was the rejoicing when two of our com- 
panions “‘ landed in clover,” one by becoming a post- 
man and the other a lamplighter at fifteen shillings a 
week. 

Twenty years later and forward the new genera- 
tion of young men were not moved by any example 
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of struggle and victory. In fact, I have heard them scoff 
at such books and think it “ bad form” to take any 
‘interest in the doings of the workers of the world, be 
they high or low. Pleasure was the dominant note of 
their life, and “ soft jobs,” or, as the old song puts it, 


“Little work and lots of pay, 
Over the hills and far away,” 


was the sole ideal of their brains. Up to August 4th, 
1914, young men who had inherited good businesses 
from their fathers thought more of golf, billiards, and 
joy-rides than of attending to the more serious aspects 
of business, while the great mass of the young in the 
working classes made a fetish of football, and the only 
biographies they read were of the passing favourites 
of the football field. Therefore when many friends 
who knew something of my “‘ ups and downs ” asked me, 
in the past, why I did not give some account of my 
many and varied experiences, I always answered, ‘‘ The 
temper of the age is against such books, because ‘ pleasure 
and comfort ’ are the ruling passions of the times.” 

The war has changed all that. There is now a more 
serious spirit abroad ; and our youths and young man- 
hood—not leaving out the female sex—are seeking 
for some sources of inspiration to help on the recon- 
struction of life and the ideals of society, such as come 
from the efforts of those who have ‘“‘ made good ”’ in all 
stations of life. Hence I now think that an outline of 
my career may be of some slight service, by acting as a 
stimulus to those aspiring souls who are stirred by the 
newly aroused spirit of devotion to the far-flung Empire 
of Great Britain, as the outcome of the war. The 
fierce flames from this stupendous purifying fire are 
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already consuming the useless excrescences of many 
things which, properly used, are helpful or harmless, 
but which become baneful when carried to excess, 
such as the golf habit, the café habit, the cigarette, motor, 
cab, chocolate, week-end and other habits, whose call 
arises from laziness or pleasure and not from brain or 
duty. The war has also brought forth a new and living 
edition of “ Self-Help ” in the fact that our Premier— 
the man “ who does things ”—graduated from a remote 
village and was sneered at as that “ little Welsh attorney ”’; 
also that a recent Chief of the Military Staff, Sir W. 
Robertson, was once a private soldier, while school- 
masters, tradesmen, working men, and others of lowly 
origin, have become Cabinet Ministers, Privy Councillors ; 
and other high offices have their share of self-made 
men. ‘This “living edition” is being read by millions 
to the vitalizing, as by a breath from heaven, of all 
thoughtful minds. As an appendix to this moving 
drama of real life and work these reminiscences are 
penned, in the hope that they may add their quota to 
the great national awakening which is at hand. 
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John Coward, grandfather of Dr. H. Coward. 
Copied from a coloured portrait. 
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FAMILY--BIRTH—LIFE IN LIVERPOOL 


OUBTLESS my ancestry is ancient enough. 

I care only to trace it back to my grand- 

father, John Coward, who was of humble 

origin. ‘The fact that small feet is a family 

trait might be said to predicate a riding- 
noble ancestry. But possibly the founder of our clan, 
the original “* Cowherd ”—compare “‘ Shepherd ”—may 
have ridden as he tended his herds of kine. Be that as it 
may, I shall not go farther back than my grandfather, 
John Coward, who was apprenticed to William Wild, 
knife-maker or cutler, of Sheffield, on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, 1801. The very interesting Indenture of Appren- 
ticeship, after reciting the many duties to be performed 
“for full seven years,” enacts, amongst other things, that 
“Taverns and Alehouses he shall not frequent,” 
*“*Fornication he shall not commit, or Matrimony con- 
tract,’ “any unlawful Game he shall not play,” etc. 
etc. He was to be paid, as “meet and fitting wages, 
sixteen pence yearly’; that is, a penny per month, 
with the magnificent sum of one penny on each of the 
four chief holidays—Shrove Tuesday, Easter, Whit- 
suntide, and Christmas—with which to run the risk of 
riotous festivities. During the last ten months he was 
‘to have six shillings a week to prepare him for entering 
man’s estate.” 

It will be seen that, at the best, the life of an apprentice 
was not a “ bed of roses,” but it was purgatory when he 
had a shrewish mistress to “ strafe”? him. ‘This was my 
grandfather’s fate, and it was through being “ clemmed ” 
that he died quite young, leaving behind a widow, two 
sons, John and Henry, and one daughter, Jane. I 
know little of his life beyond the above; that he was 
one who helped to build Ebenezer Wesleyan Chapel, 
and that he was buried in St. Philip’s churchyard, 
Sheffield. 
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On my mother’s side I only knew my Grandmother 
Carr, who had three sons—one of whom became an 
actor—and two daughters, one of whom, Harriet Carr, 
was married to my father, Henry Coward. As all these 
had vocal gifts and sang more or less in public there 1s 
little doubt that there was some artistic talent in the 
family. 

My father was placed as an indoor apprentice to 
“Josey”? Crossland, and he worked as a pen-blade 
grinder all his apprenticeship with Thomas Turner & 
Sons, Suffolk Works. Mr. Crossland and my father 
were very friendly, and I was invited twice or thrice to 
stay with the family, from which I infer that the appren- 
ticeship was a happy one. 


MY PARENTS’ NEW START IN LIFE 


As soon as my father had served his indentures 
he applied himself to music and the banjo, until he 
became a very proficient performer. He then married 
my mother, Harriet Carr, who had marked singing 
ability. They therefore decided to enter the musical 
profession, he as a “ nigger’ minstrel and banjoist— 
then becoming a fashionable craze—and she as a vocalist. 
They travelled about to various places in England, 
Ireland, and Wales, until in 1849 they settled down at 
the Shakespeare Hotel, Williamson Square, Liverpool, 
where I was born, on November 26th, 1849. My 
parents were induced to take over the Shakespeare 
on account of its having a large concert-room, which ran 
the length of the hotel building. Here concerts were 
given every evening. My father, ‘‘ knowing the ropes,”’ 
as they say in the music-hall profession, knew how to 
secure good artists and performers, and consequently very 
good business was done while he lived. My earliest 
recollection of the concert-room was the opening chorus 
or curtain raiser sung by the whole company, the first 
two lines of which were— 


““ To the Shakespeare saloon let us all repair, 
There’s music and pleasure and mirth.” 
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AN OLD-TIME “EMPIRE ” 


The constitution of the company or artists ran 
usually on the following lines: One sentimental lady 
vocalist, who sang Bishop’s songs, favourite ballads, and 
popular love songs ; one serio-comic ; two or three men 
singers or variety artists; and always the low comic 
singer. A nigger troupe was a pretty good draw, and 
often engaged. On “ benefit nights”? my father, as 
an extra attraction, used to sing and play the banjo. 
Hearing these singers no doubt influenced my future, 
because, having a quick ear and good memory, I laid in a 
stock of music of all kinds; for though light music and 
the vulgar songs of the low comic predominated, there 
was always a fair proportion of the best current ballads, 
songs, and operatic arias of the period, Rossini and Verdi 
being well represented. One of the things I rather 
liked was to be taken into the “ parlour” to sing the 
songs I had picked up by listening to the singers, as it 
generally meant that I received recognition from those 
I had entertained. As I remember the words of these 
songs to this day, it seems to me that the roars of 
laughter, which always resulted from my efforts, were 
due to the innocent way with which an infant of five or 
six trolled out the very shady words picked up from the 
comedian. Reviewing these songs and the similar 
experience with singers some years later I realize 
that there has been a great improvement in the tone of 
our music halls since those days. Coarse, questionable 
things were then said and sung unblushingly which 
would not be tolerated now. Still, there is room for 
improvement, and managers must be alert, or some low- 
minded comedian—as I heard recently—will debase the 
“halls” and imperil the fair credit they have attained. 
To these early days I trace my extensive knowledge 
of old English songs, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh ballads, 
through hearing them sung by my mother, as well as 
in the concert-room. 

My father being a jovial, companionable landlord, 
and the concert-hall having a good reputation, many 
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musicians visited the Shakespeare, amongst them 
being Charles Blamphin, the composer of the popular 
““O would I were a bird ”’ and ‘‘ Meet me in the lane 
when the clock strikes nine.’’ I have been told that he 
often used to nurse me when I was a baby. 


MY FIRST TRAINING-GROUND 


Williamson Square, in which the Shakespeare was 
partly situated, is a different place now from what it was 
when I was a boy. Then the Theatre Royal occupied 
the site of the present ‘“‘ cold storage’; the square was 
surrounded by prosperous shops and supper-rooms. 
The Star was at the top and the Shakespeare at the 
bottom, and in the daytime it was so crowded with 
traffickers that it was the favourite “ pitch’ of peri- 
patetic performers of all sorts—conjurers, plate spinners, 
strong men, mountebanks, acrobats, educated animals, 
and every day, at a certain hour, “ Punch and Judy.” 
Sometimes two shows would be going on at one 
time. 

These attractions caused me to neglect school, for 
I remember being severely chastized by my father for 
truanting, though he was, as a rule, very indulgent. 
My schooling and education were in the main neglected. 
This was owing, in part, to my visits to Sheffield to stay 
with my Grandmother Carr. I do not think I ever had 
more than three months’ continuous schooling at any 
time. Christ Church School, Liverpool, was the fourth 
I attended, and though, as usual, I soon left, two lessons 
or impulses I received there have influenced me to this 
day. The first definite bias towards scientific inquiry 
came from the reading and explanation of the allegory 
of the “ Three Giants,” ‘ air, water, and steam.” 
From that story I date my keen desire and longing to 
know more of the mysteries of nature and science, 
which desire, in later years, caused me to study natural 
science until I had acquired sufficient knowledge to 
satisfy the non-expert. 
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A PREGNANT LESSON 


The next important lesson I received was in character- 
building, and it came from the fable of the ‘“‘ Fox and the 
Cat.’ Fables not being in vogue at present, it may be 
worth while to repeat the story, which has been with, 
and influenced, me all these years. 

‘“ A fox boasted to a cat that he did not fear being caught by the 
hounds, because he had ten tricks by which he could outwit them and 
escape. The cat lamented that she had only one trick. Just then the 
hounds came up in full cry. The fox rushed off while the cat ran 
up a tree—which was her one trick—from which she saw the fox try 
all his ten tricks, but he was caught at last.” 

It was the moral, which I can imagine I hear the 
boy slowly reading, which gripped my mind and has 
remained. It was: ‘‘ Ah! I see,”’ said the cat, “‘ that one 
good trick is worth more than ten bad ones.” 

It is remarkable how this commonplace moral 
influenced my thoughts in after life. It preached the 
doctrine of doing work well, and being master of one 
branch instead of “ Jack-of-all-trades.”” In my schol- 
astic work, it encouraged a thorough grounding in a few 
subjects, rather than diffuseness in many, and in music, 
it showed me the importance of being excellent in one 
branch instead of being mediocre in many, as so many 
musicians are. “‘ One good trick is worth more than 
ten bad ones ”’ has been a talisman to me all these years. 


“THREE CHEERS. FOR “THE RED, WHITE, 
AND BLUE” 


The culmination of the Crimean War—the fall of 
Sebastopol—is a remembrance worth recording. The 
illuminations, flags, house decorations, fireworks, the 
delirious shouts and frenzied actions of the crowds made 
Williamson Square like pandemonium. I remember 
that at the top of our house there were five effigies of 
British soldiers pounding a dilapidated Russian. Guns 
and cannons were fired off, rockets ascended, and 
altogether the rush and tumult impressed me immensely. 
But my life in Liverpool was soon to come to an end. 
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TRANSPLANTED TO SHEFFIELD 


My father was such a general favourite with the cus- 
tomers, especially the seafaring men who came in large 
numbers, that he was constantly asked to “ take a drink ” 
with them, which he did, to the ruin of his health. I 
never heard of him being the “ worse for liquor,” but 
the constant ‘“‘ nipping” affected his heart so seriously 
that he died on May rst, 1857, at the early age of thirty- 
two, and he was buried in St. James’ Cemetery on May 
3rd. My mother’s relations all being in Sheffield, 
and her inclinations being there also, she decided to 
leave Liverpool for Sheffield as soon as the business 
arrangements would allow; therefore my mother, 
my sister Frances, and myself, came, in a short time, to 
her native city. 

With her moderate capital my mother became the 
landlady of the Bank Hotel in Bank Street. This was 
next to the offices of the High Bailiff, on the site now 
occupied by the Wharncliffe Chambers. Bank Street, 
at that time, was a much busier place than it is now, 
and though much narrower, shops lined both sides of 
the street where the County Court now stands. 

I was entered as a scholar at Hebblethwaite’s School 
in Paradise Square, but the fees being more than my 
mother could afford, I only stayed there a short time. 
After a while I was sent to the Parish Church School , 
which I attended for about three months—a rather long 
time for me. ‘T'wo things call for special note. It was 
here that I first heard of Tonic Sol-fa. By special per- 
mission of the head master, a gentleman from London 
gave a specimen lesson to the class of which I was a 
member. ‘The other thing was that in the same class I 
met “Tom” Abbott, Inspector of Schools, and from 
that time to his recent death we were the best of 
friends, to my great pleasure and satisfaction. I left the 
Parish Church Schools to pay a visit to Liverpool to stay 
with some friends who lived next door to the Shakespeare. 
I learnt afterwards that these friends were anxious to 
make a match between their eldest son and my mother, 
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and as a means of assisting the project they invited me 
to stay with them for an indefinite period. Their 
youngest son was my companion, and he being twelve 
months older, I was greatly under his influence. He was 
given to playing truant, and many a day have we run 
about the grounds of St. George’s Hall, enclosed as 
they were then. This was varied by taking the ferry- 
boats to Birkenhead or New Brighton, and not leaving 
them until they returned to Liverpool, thus evading 
payment. I am afraid my morals were not improved 
by this sort of thing, and I am sure my education was 
again interrupted. 


HOME AFFAIRS 


My stay was cut short by events at home. Amongst 
the regular callers at the Bank Street Hotel was a young 
clerk from the adjoining office of the High Bailiff, named 
Thomas Brett, son of a well-known licensed victualler 
and auctioneer, Mr. George Essex Brett. He was a 
well-educated, good-looking, affable young man, a few 
years younger than my mother, but looking quite as 
old, as it is a trait of our family to look younger than 
our years. He proposed marriage and was accepted, 
and then my mother asked that I should be sent home at 
once. 


FICKLE FORTUNE 


In a little over a year after my father’s death my 
mother and Mr. Brett—the name by which I always 
addressed him—were married. Although Mr. Brett 
had had a boarding-school education he unfortunately 
had not been brought up to any definite business, and as 
“clerking ” did not offer much salary, he decided to 
open a butcher’s shop, in Scotland Street, with my 
mother’s small capital, feeling sure that with her assist- 
ance they could make the business successful. Up to 
this point my life had been free from any “ wants or 
scants ”’ either in food, clothes, or pocket-money ; but 
hard experiences were at hand. My step-father, though 
‘‘ one of the best,” was of too soft a mould to be successful 
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in business. He was of the numerous type of man who 
is a very good servant, but to himself a very bad master. 
He had the great defect of procrastination, leaving 
everything to the last moment. He did not take to 
persistent regular work, but liked a job or post “ with a 
loose end” that he could do when and how he liked. 
He would “ moon” about, or lie abed until his work 
got into arrears, and then sit up all night and get straight. 
I never knew him behind with his work if he had it to 
do for some one else, but when he* had only to please 
himself the result was failure. This was the case with 
the meat-purveying, notwithstanding the assistance of 
my mother, of whom it was said in reference to the 
business, “‘ T’ mare’s t’ best horse.’”’ We then removed 
to a shop in Devonshire Street, and with the surplus 
stock of my mother’s furniture, supplemented by some 
from Mr. Brett, senior, they set up a secondhand furni- 
ture shop. But the proceeds of the sales, including a 
portrait in oil of Addison the poet, which was sold for 
five guineas, hardly sufficed to pay household expenses ; 
therefore, in about six weeks we removed to a small house 
in Sarah Street, which, not being big enough to hold 
the furniture, was vacated in a week, and we removed to 
a house in Carver Street, where we resided for about 
twelve months. 


‘SUNSHINE AND RAIN” 


It was during the time that we lived in Devonshire 
Street that I finished my schooling under my old friend, 
Mr. Newlove Sanderson, at St. George’s School, at 
the mature age of eight years and nine months. From 
this time for ten years it was a hard, stern time for my 
parents. My step-father tried hard to get employment 
as auctioneer’s clerk, bailiff’s man-in-possession, or 
butcher’s salesman, but such jobs were hard to get and 
the results small. Meanwhile my mother, who was an 
expert needlewoman, made children’s garments for the 
neighbours, and we had as a lodger an old gentleman 
connected with the County Court. But little by little 
our furniture and books were sold. Sometimes Mr. 
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Brett—as I shall, in future, refer to my step-father— 
got a good place for a week or two, when we had a short 
period of sunshine. His favourite meal was a good 
supper. He was a capital cook, and took a delight in 
preparing his favourite dish—preferably game, which he 
had bought cheap in the market—and then sitting down 
to enjoy it to the full. This put him and us all in jovial 
mood, and night after night, often at my request, he told 
us diverting, humorous stories, until my sides ached 
with laughter. But generally there was the spectre of 
““ short commons ”’ before my mother’s eyes, therefore 
it became imperative that I should begin to earn some- 
thing. I got a situation as errand-boy at half a crown 
a week, but I was discharged after a few weeks, the 
dilapidated state of my boots being the chief cause of it. 


“WHEN I WAS BOUND APPRENTICE ” 


This was a serious loss, and as my uncle, John Coward, 
had intimated that he would take me and teach me the 
trade of making pen and pocket knives, I began to work 
with him at the cutlery business, just before I was nine 
years of age, and I worked with him continuously as an 
apprentice until my twenty-first birthday. ‘Thus I served 
an apprenticeship of over twelve years. The birth of 
my first step-sister increased the financial strain; there- 
fore my parents agreed to accept the position of 
“ Brewer’s Warming-pan’”’—that is, they undertook to 
become temporary tenants of vacant licensed houses 
until permanent tenants were installed. Thus, for 
three or four years, they became peripatetics, removing 
to and from ten houses in this short time. ‘The induce- 
ment to lead this harassing kind of life was free lodgings 
and twenty shillings per week to act as managers of the 
houses for the time being. This gave some financial 
relief, but the wearing and trying experiences could not 
be borne indefinitely, therefore the old, uncertain mode 
of life was resumed in the hope that something would 
“turn up.” While the temporary homes were near 
the centre of the town I lived with my parents, but when 
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they removed to the outskirts it was arranged that I 
should become an indoor apprentice to my Uncle John, 
as I was becoming useful, and it would relieve my mother. 

Although I had found a new home I always kept 
in close touch with my own people; it will therefore 
be advisable, before they finally leave these pages, to 
give an account of their vicissitudes until they got into 
permanent comfort and comparative prosperity. After 
leaving the last public house, Mr. Brett got a situation 
to deliver aerated waters in a light ‘cart throughout the 
villages within sixteen miles of Sheffield. This stroke 
of good fortune came at a time when it was badly needed, 
as two more children were born by this time. But, alas! 
summer soon went, and the situation, being a “ seasonal ”’ 
one, went also, and the struggle for a mere existence 
began again. Mr. Brett obtained a trial place as traveller 
for a paper manufacturer and came home jubilant, 
because at his first call he had secured an order which 
brought him in fifty shillings. Hip! hip! hurra! 
He was now on the high road to fortune. His hopes were 
soon turned to despair, because he never got another 
order, and that opening was closed to him. This “ hand- 
to-mouth ” existence went on for another two years, 
“* bailiff ”’ work and the “ man-in-possession ”’ being his 
chief employment; but things reached the limit when 
twins were born. When this occurred there was not a 
crust in the house, and there was only one set of baby 
clothes. But the poor are ever helpful to neighbours 
in times of need, and the lack of food and clothes was 
soon made good by kind-hearted women. It may be 
asked, “ Why didn’t some of the well-to-do relations 
give assistance?” ‘That would doubtless have been 
freely given had it been asked for, or had they known the 
real state of affairs, but both my mother and Mr. Brett 
were too proud to ask for any assistance. My mother 
used to say she would pull through somehow, and I 
never heard her complain about her hard lot. She was 
indeed a brave-hearted little woman. This was the 
nadir of their hard experience; a brighter dawn was at 
hand, and its hopes of relief were more than fulfilled. 
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A RIFT IN THE CLOUD 


One afternoon Mr. Brett came home with the joyful 
news that he had got the long-hoped-for situation of 
process-server to the High Bailiff, his duties being 
to serve summonses and writs and attend the County 
Court whenever it met, at the magnificent salary of 
fifteen shillings per week, with certain extras which 
would bring it up to seventeen shillings and sixpence, 
and, occasionally, twenty shillings. It was nota very great 
amount, but it was certain, and they would be sure of 
a Sunday dinner. There would be some relief from 
the incessant “stitch, stitch, stitch,’ and I should 
not be asked to give or lend my scanty coppers or 
““ overtime ” money to buy a loaf for the children. Only 
those who have passed through the “ mill of poverty ” 
can have any idea of what the good news meant. Let it 
sufhce to say that from this time things continually 
improved. Mr. Brett’s salary finally reached about 
two pounds per week. They removed to Bellefield 
Street, and to make up for twenty removals in less than 
ten years, lived in one house for over thirty years, as 
my mother said she had had enough of “ flittings.”’ 
Mr. Brett died, honoured and respected, in 1902, while 
my dear mother died in 1912 at the age of eighty-four, 
retaining her faculties and vitality to the last. 


PART II 


THE WORKSHOP 


HE above outlines of family events, though 

not directly relating to myself, have an indirect 

value, showing, as they do, the conditions and 

handicap under which I began my career. But 

it will be seen later that after I went to live 
with my Uncle John and Aunt Ann I was placed in 
still more unfavourable surroundings for the development 
of anything of an artistic nature. At the same time, it 
will show to all that, if any one has high ideals and will 
work assiduously to attain them, he can rise above his 
environment and adverse conditions. 


IDYLLIC SURROUNDINGS 


1 went to live with my uncle at 23 Ellis Street, and 
as I spent nearly eleven years of the most impressionable 
part of my life there, it will not be amiss to describe 
its characteristic features. Ellis Street is one of a series 
of narrow, almost “‘ slummy ”’ streets, between Meadow 
Street and Shalesmoor. The houses are all three- 
storied and of the back-to-back variety. It was, and is, 
a narrow, dark, uninviting place. We lived at No. 23, 
and we belonged to the aristocrats of the street, for 
even in the poorest localities there are distinctions 
between the inhabitants. Here is a tabloid sketch of 
the denizens. No. 25, the largest house, belonged to 
the “ Great Mogul ” of the street, the cow-keeper and 
milk-seller, whose six cows were evidence of tangible 
wealth. At No. 36 lived the second man of importance. 
He was a “little mester’ in the scissors trade, whose 
wife was not only able to furnish the house “ grandly ” 
but never had to go to the pawnbroker. The third 
in rank was a moneylender in a small way, and then 
came No. 23, because we kept a small grocery shop, 
and many of the neighbours traded with my aunt, who 

12 
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managed the business. The following description of 
the shop—which was the ground floor of the house—is 
given because of its effect on myself in after years. 
It was just twelve feet square, from which available 
space accommodation for the following had to be pro- 
vided : Window furniture—shelves and base to display 
the miscellaneous array of goods—a counter, a hamper for 
potatoes and other garden produce, a flour-bin, shelves 
for the groceries, a dresser, a round table, six chairs, 
two “ grindle cokes,’’ one on each side of the fireplace, 
to take the place of stools, a ‘“set-pot” for boiling 
clothes, and a slopstone. It is a marvel to me how my 
uncle, aunt, her mother, four children, and myself 
managed to move about as well as we did, especially when 
one remembers how often “ counter calls”? came for 
attention. 


STIMULANTS TO STUDY 


Of course anything like study was impossible down- 
stairs; therefore, when later I wished to do any private 
work, I had to go into the garret to practise the violin, 
read or write, with the privilege of buying my own 
candles in winter (this as a slight check to my zeal). 
The inhabitants of the street were of the poorer class 
owing to its unattractive features. These were (a) a 
cowhouse, with its manure heap ; (6) a coal-shed with a 
firewood-chopping yard attached ; (c) a slaughter-house ; 
(d) a tripe boiling and dressing establishment; and 
finally, at the bottom of the short street, there was 
Messrs. Sothern & Richardson’s works with its hammer- 
ing, grinding, bone-cutting, and table blade “ goff” or 
steam tilt hammer, that from early morn to night made 
an incessant noise, with its “ bang! bang! rat, tat, tat, 
tat! bang! bang! posh!” But a more disturbing feature 
was the boiler of the steam-engine, which at that time 
seemed to have something chronically wrong with its 
interior, as it was arin making hideous noises by 
blowing off steam, especially on Saturday afternoons. 
I remember it well, as I have been deafened by it many a 


time. 
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“THE DAY OF JUDGMENT ” 


An incident in connection with this boiler is 
worth recording. The popularity-seeking pulpiteer, 
Dr. Cumming, of London, prophesied that the world 
was to be destroyed on a certain day in July, 1859, and 
many credulous people believed it. Just at this time a 
workman was repairing the roof of the shop in which I 
worked, and by accident he let a brick drop on the 
safety valve of the boiler, which brick knocked off the 
controlling weight. Immediately the steam rushed out, 
making the noise of 10,000 furies, and causing an 
indescribable uproar. The people in the neighbour- 
hood thought that the end of the world had come. 
They shrieked, ran out of the houses; some jumped 
from the shop windows, others prostrated themselves 
in prayer, with cries and groans, and altogether it was 
a Dies Irae to not a few. Although the scare was soon 
over, and dread and fear changed to laughter and joy, 
its effects on the minds of some of the people were felt 
for along time. It will be seen that Ellis Street was not 
very aesthetic, but there was one bright spot—that was 
the gas-lamp nearly opposite No. 23, which for many 
years was the only light I had to go to bed by. 
““ As apprentices went,” I had a good place. I had to 
work hard, long hours each day, and had very few 
holidays, but both my uncle and aunt treated me as 
one of their own children. My usual hours were g a.m. 
to 6 p.m. on Mondays, 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. Tuesdays, 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. Wednesdays, 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. Thursdays, 
6 a.m. to g p.m. Fridays, and 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Satur- 
days. ‘Then for some years I used to go errands on 
Saturday afternoons and evenings to fetch groceries, 
potatoes, hair-oil (which was then largely used), sweets, 
including bull’s-eyes, Tom Thumb drops, also tharf 
cake, treacle-sticks, and marry-me-quick (now gone 
out), and tapes, pins, and cotton from Crossley’s. It 
was usually about 11 p.m. when I had done, but as it was 
thought quite correct to keep lads fully engaged, it was 
not deemed a hardship, as it would be now. 
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My uncle worked for George Wostenholm, at the 
Washington Works, Wellington Street, and, except for 
a period during the American War, I worked there till 
I was a little over twenty-one. 

Factory life as it was fifty or sixty years ago was 
not very elevating, everything was so crude and sordid : 
makeshift buildings, shops, and closets, while hygienic 
conditions were never considered or even thought of. 
But 1t was not factories alone which were thoughtlessly 
built, for even our schools were models of ‘‘ Oh, 
anything with four walls will do!’ Washington 
Works at that time was certainly lacking in “ tone.” 
The dirty shops, the disregard of sanitary demands, 
and the arbitrary way the workmen were treated, all 
tended to low ideals of life. I may say that since then 
the change for the better has been immense, chiefly 
owing, I believe, to the enlightened policy of Mr. Cooper 
Wing when he was managing director. 


A TRI-LINGUIST 


A broad-spoken workman was asked how many 
languages he knew, and he said three : Sheffield (dialect), 
Bible language, and swearing. Every one at the works 
knew the first, a fair number the second, while not a few 
were experts at the third. As I had not been brought 
up in such rough surroundings I spoke with a different 
accent, and therefore I was, for some time, nicknamed 
“gentleman’s boy,” but assimilation soon set in, and 
I grew familiar with the dialect in a short time, but 
never with its broadest accents. 


A PLEBEIAN “PICTURE GALLERY ” 


In this notable factory of several hundreds of workers 
there were all types of men and boys, and as a microcosm 
of the whole I will give a thumb-nail sketch of the men 
in my shop as a sample of those with whom I rubbed 
shoulders for a dozen years. In the corner of the room 
was the “ side ” or bench of my uncle, and I was next to 
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him. I have often been glad he had this position, because 
he had the—to me—delightful habit of singing, very 
quietly, while he worked. In this way I learnt a great 
number of old hymn-tunes and hymns which doubtless 
were a legacy of his early connection with Ebenezer 
Sunday School. In after years, when I edited the 
Primitive Methodist Hymnal, these old tunes proved of 
great value to me. He also knew a large number of 
old English and current ballads, and these I also drank in. 

The next “ side” was occupied. by “ Jem ”’ Stacey, 
cousin to Dr. James Stacey, late Principal of Ranmoor 
College. ‘“‘Jem” was a good-hearted, wild sort of 
fellow, erratic in his conduct, but in the main was a 
very likeable man. I mention him on account of a 
diverting story he used to tell against himself, in connec- 
tion with Dr. Stacey, which showed that the very precise, 
staid principal was not devoid of a touch of humour. 
When, as youths, they both worked at Joseph Rodgers 
& Sons, Jem wanted sixpence very badly, and applied to 
his cousin James for it. He at first refused to advance 
it, but yielding to Jem’s earnest entreaties, he agreed to 
find the cash if Jem would eat the half of a tallow candle. 
Necessity made Jem consent, and he took a bite, chewed 
it and chewed it, but could not manage the task. James 
was satisfied with the attempt, and earned the gratitude 
of Jem by handing over the sixpence. 

A contrast to Jem worked at the next side. ‘‘ Bishop ”’ 
Revill he was called, because he was a local preacher, a 
shining light at Mount Tabor Chapel. He exercised a 
salutary influence in the shop by living the Gospel he 
professed and, with the permission of the other men, 
adorning the place with the “British Workman 
Almanack ” and similar pictorial publications. Next to 
“ Bishop ” Revill worked Joe Riley, who varied knife- 
making with “ finding” rabbits which happened to be 
constantly crossing his path. I have seen him pull out of 
a large pocket of his velveteen coat a rabbit, and say, 
“ Aw fon this i’ t’ hedge bottom as aw cum tut’ shop 
this morning; if onybody wants it he can have it.” 
He did not lack candidates for his “find.” ‘ The 
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Lincolnshire Poacher ”’ was his favourite song, and he 
did not half troll out the chorus— 
““O1! ’tis my delight on a shiny night 
In the season of the yeere.”’ 
His next neighbour was a keen follower of the Hallam 
and Stannington Hunt, who tried, in cracked voice, to 
rival the poacher with the well-known local hunting 
song— 
‘“* All my fancy dwells upon Nancy— 
I sing ‘ Tally O!’ ” 

Jack D , the next in order, was an oddity or 
“ character.”’ He had a most violent temper, and was 
so easily provoked that we all left him severely alone. 
When anything went wrong with his work—a broken 
blade, a cracked scale, a poor file or glazier—he would 
begin a series of oaths and swear-words, and would 
keep it up for over an hour, a redeeming feature being 
that he said them to himself sotto voce. A ministerial 
friend at the front told me that another friend, Brig.- 
General Davy (Rev.), wishing to reprove tactfully a 
sergeant who was swearing at his men, went up to him 
and said, ‘‘ Do you call that swearing? If you want to 
know what swearing is go and listen to Major X, and 
then you'll hear what it sounds like.” Major X might 
be great in his “ langwidge,”’ but he could have picked 
up points from Jack D But this was merely a 
detail, as his chief characteristic was his response to the 
call of the countryside, which came to him every year, 
especially at haytime. The scent of the hay and the 
breezes from the hills round Sheffield made him feel 
““moorish,” and then suddenly he would rush off 
“* somewhere,” to work in the fields or roam in the wilds 
as his gipsy spirit moved him. He would stay away for 
weeks, or even months, when, quite as suddenly, he 
would reappear and begin his half-finished job as 
though he had never been away, no one making a remark, 
unless the speaker desired an explosion of unparsonic 
phrases. 

Charles Caterer, who occupied the end of the 
room, was the most brainy man there. Owing to 
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his devotion to his garden he was called the “ garden- 
smith.” He was a sort of umpire in disputed 
points, and from him I received my first decided pro- 
gressive impulse. In those days the walls of the shop 
were papered or covered with pictures from the //us- 
trated London News, which were changed from time to 
time. When a series of fine pictures of old English 
castles was put up I asked Caterer how it was that Oliver 
Cromwell was able—as it stated on each illustration— 
to destroy or dismantle so many castles, seeing he was 
not a king. Caterer replied, ‘‘ That’s easily answered. 
Cromwell used his ’e-ad (head), an’ it’s them ’at uses their 
‘’e-ads’ that does things.” ‘The words struck my 
imagination and set on fire my youthful ambition (for 
even at that age I had begun to dream dreams), and 
showed to me the importance of the mind and brain, 
and from that hour I began to use my “ ’e-ad.” 


A. MEDLEY;s,OF “HOT °UNS ” 


“cs 


Of course there were other “ characters’ who may 
be added to the picture gallery of my associates in the 
shops adjoining the one in which I worked. There was 
“Billy Muck” (Horner) the prize fighter, who killed 
one of his opponents by a “ knock-out ” blow—fighters 
did not wear gloves then—and who just escaped prison 
by a legal technicality. The Darley family, the centre 
of the betting and “ bookmaking ” blight which infected 
most of the factory. Then there were in the corridor 
shop, through which I passed several times a day, the 
*“Tconoclasts,” six loud-mouthed followers of Charles 
Bradlaugh, who at this time lectured often at the now 
defunct Hall of Science under the name of “‘ Iconoclast.” 
Some of the above were not very desirable characters to 
mix with, but, taking my shopmates as a whole, they were 
a jolly, sociable lot, and trade being good, life went on 
very smoothly for one in my class. Food, if not dainty, 
was abundant, and as it was the current opinion that the 
working classes had nothing to complain about if they 
were above the poverty line, we were quite content. 
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SOME ARTISAN AXIOMS 


Fifteen minutes were allowed for breakfast and 
“ drinking ”’ (tea), and if this time was exceeded my uncle 
used to repeat the lines— 

““ Sharp at meat, sharp at work, 
Sharp at neither’s good for nowt.” 

He certainly imbued me with a sense of the disgrace 
of “ sliving” (idling) and with the honour attached to 
working hard. When my file slipped over hard steel 
he would say, “‘ Lay on, and get thi file warm and it will 
then bite; sweat o’er thi work and tha’il enjoy it.” 
This is true, for I learned to have the same kind of 
pleasure in perspiring effort that a cyclist, cricketer, or 
tennis player finds in his strenuous pastime. With us, 
the wretched criminal “ ca’ canny’ did not exist, nor 
did we value our sweat at a guinea a drop as some 
tiades do now. 


“HARD ‘TIMES ” 


A change came over the scene when the American 
Civil War broke out. Nearly all the trade done by 
George Wostenholm & Sons was American, therefore 
business at Washington Works came practically to a 
standstill in a short time after the War of Secession began. 
A cheaper class of cutlery, marked J. S. Fisher, with 
considerably reduced wages, kept things going for a 
while, but ultimately my uncle had to leave. ‘Trade was 
so bad that he was obliged to become an outworker for 
Joseph Rodgers & Sons, to make “ beanheads,”’ a very 
common class of knife, at the weekly “ stint ’’ (the wage 
limit) of ten shillings for both of us. This amount was 
raised by casual common work, including “ Wadsley 
Flatbacks ” for several “ little mesters.” 

These were hard times for us, and few realize the poig- 
nant response in our hearts to the words of the popular 
song, then much sung— 


‘°Tis the song of the sad and the weary, 
Hard Times ! Hard Times ! come again no more ; 
Many days have you lingered around my cabin door, 
O Hard Times, come again no more.” 
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As one instance of the strain, a friend of mine, whose 
father was a well-known “‘ little mester,”’ took a gross of 
knives weekly to pawn at Fretson’s in Division Street, 
which, being unredeemed, were ultimately sold to 
“* Cheap Jacks.” 


A “FORAGING HELPMEET ” 


In ordinary times my aunt’s little shop brought in a 
fair amount of profit, but being soft-hearted and easily 
moved by any woman’s piteous story, she allowed her 
customers to get things on credit, for which they could 
not or would not pay, with the result that she was, 
during the war and after, racked with anxiety through 
getting behindhand with her payments. In addition 
to the poverty caused by the war, my aunt had to contend 
with the ever-recurring sources of “‘ delayed payment ”’ : 
the holidays, handicaps, and the Doncaster race week, 
when workmen often ‘‘ went on the spree ”’ or lost their 
money in betting, and left their poor wives to face the 
anger of the shopkeeper and get through as best they 
could. At these times I have seen my aunt distracted, 
and during the week she had to “ lade and teem ”’ to 
keep things going. Consequently, for two or three 
years, a large parcel of Sunday clothes used to be taken 
weekly to the pawnshop from Monday morning till 
Saturday night. Looking back, I have only admiration 
for the brave-hearted woman, Aunt Ann, whose vigour, 
courage, and good management steered the home-ship 
through many a storm, although she was sorely pressed 
on more than one occasion. She was, when wound up, 
a very voluble talker, being able—as a friend told her— 
“to talk a dog’s hind leg off.”’ When she was in this 
mood, talking “ fourteen to the dozen,” I have heard my 
uncle say “ ’Prithee, Ann, stop thi bell clatter and let us 
have a bit 0’ peace.” 


SHADY TRICKS—A CANDID VIEW OF 
GAMBLERS 


We engaged “ sides ” at Messrs. Sothern & Richard- 
son’s works in Ellis Street, and from that centre I did 
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most of the journeyings for work. It was wearying to 
go time after time to get materials for the week’s work, 
and to be told to “come to-morrow.” The well-known 
words, “We have nothing this week,” were still more 
depressing. But there were many worse off than we 
were. Hundreds of “ out-of-works”’ had to tramp to 
Hollow Meadows (six miles) and back to secure the 
parish pittance for working on the farm. In our new 
workshop there were various types of men as usual, but 
the only one that calls for remark was a George West, who 
had been one of the Hollow Meadows Army. He was a 
great talker, and it was most diverting to hear him tell 
of the schemes, “ plants,” and “ put up jobs ” in connec- 
tion with prize fights, handicaps, knurr and spell matches, 
etc., which were fixed up by betting men and carried 
through by publicans in the outlying districts in order 
to sell their ale, especially if it happened to be a bad 
brew; for at that time they often brewed their own 
beer. His revelations of the studied rascalities of the 
gambling parasites showed to me that these men have 
low ideals, depraved morals, and degraded tastes, which 
view was strikingly confirmed by my uncle, Charles Carr, 
a successful professional bookmaker, who, to encourage 
me in my non-gambling views, said to me, “ Harry, 
don’t have anything to do with betting men; they are 
all d- thieves, and you are better away from them.” 

West got some publicity through being bitten by 
an adder when working at Hollow Meadows. He told 
me how he captured the reptile and then walked to 
the hospital in West Street, which he reached in a state 
of collapse, the doctor immediately making him drink 
a cupful of semi-liquid mustard salt-and-water as an 
antidote, just in time to save his life. 

One day, as I was passing his house at the bottom of 
Broad Lane, I met him coming out with a parcel under 
his arm. He spoke to several policemen as we passed 
_ the police station in Tenter Street, and when he had got 
out of hearing he said, “‘ If they had only known what 
was in this parcel they would have been delighted, and 
I should have been “run in.” The parcel contained 
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two quarts of illicit whisky which he was taking to 
a publican not far away. He said he did not fancy the 
business, but times were hard, and he took the risk for 
the good pay. Some time after, his brother-in-law, 
who ran a “private still,’ was captured by the police, 
and then West ran no more whisky risks. 


MOULDING INFLUENCES 


When the Civil War was over, and slavery had 
received its death-blow through the splendid tenacity 
of the great-souled Abraham Lincoln, the cutlery trade 
revived and we migrated back to “ Georgie’s,” as Wash- 
ington Works was called. Although during the interval 
between going from and returning to George Wosten- 
holm’s the general experience and outlook had been 
dark, to me the retrospect was decidedly bright, because 
several things had happened which beneficially influenced 
the whole of my future, and I went back with higher aims 
and ambitions than I had before I left, and with quite 
a different outlook upon life. How this change came 
about I will now explain. 


JOHN PEASE—AN “ABOU BEN ADHEM ” 


There was a youth named Benjamin Burgin, a couple 
of years older than myself, who lived in Allen Street, close 
to Ellis Street. He was musical, played the concertina, 
dulcimer, flute, and tinkled on an old square piano. 
These attainments naturally attracted me to him. He was 
also of a thoughtful turn of mind, which was an additional 
attraction to one who had begun to use his “ ’e-ad.”’ 
We consequently became close friends. ‘Through him I 
began to attend Queen Street Congregational Sunday- 
school, and there joined the class taught by Mr. John 
Pease, a lover of boys, an altruist and a devoted saint of 
God. Mr. Pease was a French polisher by trade, but he 
was a good violinist, and used to play in the orchestra of 
the Hull Theatre. While in this situation he fell into loose 
habits, drinking and gambling, when, to use his own 
words, he was “plucked as a brand from the burning ” 
and got converted and became an ardent follower of 
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his Master, Jesus Christ, uniting works and faith in no 
small measure. He had a class of ten or twelve boys, 
mostly rough ones like myself, and he set himself to 
train us in right ways of thought and action. He suc- 
ceeded in a remarkable degree; in fact, if all Sunday- 
school teachers followed his plan of work there would 
be no yearly decline in scholars to report. When one 
of our soldiers was asked how he managed to take ten 
Germans prisoners, he said he surrounded them, and 
that is just what Mr. Pease did with his boys. He sur- 
rounded us by thoughtful, tactful attentions, and gripped 
us, as it were, “ with hooks of steel.” 


“HOW TO CATCH’ “EM YOUNG” 


He invited us to his house in relays, had his large 
garden divided into plots of thirty yards for each boy, 
and gave a prize for the best cultivated plot. He held 
a Mutual Improvement Class at his house on Saturday 
evenings in the winter, and offered prizes for the best 
essays, and developed a love of literature in a number 
of us. Mrs. Pease was equally enthusiastic in her own 
girls’ class and with her husband’s projects. She did 
not seem to mind the trouble and expense of these 
meetings, and she and her husband gave, in addition, a 
yearly party for the two classes, as well as picnics in the 
summer. 

But it was the vital, emphatic way he taught us the 
Christian verities, love to God and man, laying great 
emphasis upon the doing of duty, “ not with eye service, 
but as serving the Lord,” a truth needed by working 
lads such as we were. ‘Temperance was another strong 
point in his teaching, and he got his class to attend the 
Band of Hope meetings, and the results were very 
marked in my case. Having been brought up in an 
atmosphere of drink and drinking, I held the popular 
notion that drink was necessary for health, and that to. 
‘“‘ rob a poor man of his beer” was a crime. It was true 
that a certain number of people became drunkards, 
and that a certain amount of misery was caused by drink, 
but these were simply incidental and unavoidable evils. 
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It was this universal belief that has disarmed all my 
harsh criticism and judgments on men like Purcell, 
Mozart, Burns, and others who have died young, the 
victims of the customs of their age. At these meetings 
the presentation of striking facts in favour of temperance, 
especially from a scientific and physiological standpoint, 
and the graphic description of the evils caused by strong 
drink, with which I was familiar, made such an impression 
upon my mind, that my natural opposition changed into 
active support of the temperance cause. My conver- 
sion was completed by an incident that happened at 
this time. 


A GRAPHIC OBJECT LESSON 


One Saturday afternoon I was passing the ‘‘ Corner 

Pin,” at the junction of Shepherd Street and Allen 
Street, when I saw a woman pleading with her husband 
for some of his wages with which to pay for the 
roceries and buy some food for the children. In 
es mad rage at being interfered with he struck her 
and knocked her down. This settled me. I resolved 
that drink, so far as I was concerned, should never be 
the cause of such heartless cruelty, and signed the 
pledge. In spite of much opposition at first from my 
family and shopmates I never deviated from this stand. 
As an illustration of this anti-teetotal feeling in the 
factory, I would say that I well remember the scorn and 
derision which the men poured upon the candidature of 
Mr. W. J. Clegg when he first put up as member for 
the Council, and they voted solidly against him because 
of his teetotalism or temperance. 

The Band of Hope proved a fine training ground 
for about a score of youths merging into young men, 
of which party I was the youngest. We were taught to 
recite, take part in dialogues, and to make short speeches. 
The discipline prepared us for taking part in the Mutual 
Improvement Class or Society presided over by Mr. 
Adam Wood, a man of exceptional attainments and 
sterling worth. It may be of interest to say that all the 
active Band of Hope workers in our “ set’ made good, 
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as the Americans say. The following list of survivors 
will illustrate this point :— 

Mr. C. J. Whitehead, J.P., President of the National 
Band of Hope Union, sawsmith’s apprentice. Now 
retired from business. 

Rev. Thomas Grear, so well and widely known for 
his work at Bishopsgate Congregational Chapel, where 
he has been minister for thirty-four years. The Lord 
Mayor of London and the City Council have paid 
frequent visits to the chapel as a mark of appreciation 
of his work. 

Rev. Samuel Yates, forty years minister of a church 
at Spalding. The glowing tribute to his’ notable 
ministry paid to him by the Rev. J. D. Jones, of Bourne- 
mouth, will long be treasured by all his friends. He was 
originally a moulder’s apprentice. 

Rev. William Robinson (known as Robinson of Salem, 
South India). He was a joiner’s tool-maker’s appren- 
tice who became a missionary. The chairman of the 
London Missionary Society told me he was the greatest 
of their missionaries in South India, where he laboured 
for over thirty years. 

Sidney Wilson, sawsmith (now retired), Benjamin 
Burgin, and myself. 


A POINT IN GRAMMAR 


That we were not very strong educationally at the 
beginning will be inferred from the following. One 
of the above reverends was going to make his first 
speech, and wishing to be correct, he came to two of us 
and asked which of the following three phrases was 
the proper way to begin his address : “ I are,” “ I were,” 
or ‘‘I am.” He became a fine, eloquent preacher after 
he had had a four years’ college course. 

Mr. Pease was the leading spirit of the movement, and 
he provided a small string orchestra to play at every 
meeting. Finding that Wilson, Burgin, and myself ° 
were musical, he taught us to sing temperance songs at 
the meetings, and, later, provided Burgin and myself 
with violins and gave us private lessons in order that we | 
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might play in his small orchestra, which we did ulti- 
mately. We set out diligently to carry out his wishes, 
and made such progress that he often used to say, 
‘Harry will become a fine musician some day.” Having 
been set going in music, I was most anxious to read 
music at first sight, and was wondering how to accom- 
plish this when two events happened which put me on 
the right track. 


AN ENLIGHTENING “FREE READ ” 


One day I was passing a small music shop at the 
bottom of Matthew Street, on Shalesmoor, and saw an 
open book in the window, which stated that some big 
musician declared that every note in the diatonic scale 
had a certain definite mental effect, and by a knowledge 
of these effects any one could strike the notes at will. 
The idea of “key relationship’ seized my mind at 
once, and I said to myself, “‘ If I can only learn how each 
note sounds I shall be able to read music at first sight.” 
I remembered the solitary lesson which I had heard 
years before at the Parish Church School, and began to 
sing the scale up and down, to differentiate the sounds 
mentally. Just at that juncture my companion, Ben 
Burgin, told me that a Tonic Sol-fa class was going to 
be started in Allen Street School by Mr. Thomas Fox, 
and said he would join if I would. We both joined the 
class, which consisted of about twenty-four members, 
who met weekly for a quarter. Burgin and myself 
made rapid progress, and it was not long before Mr. Fox 
had me pointing modulator voluntaries for the other 
members of the class. 


WAS THE CLASS A FAILURE? 


Near the end of the quarter Mr. Fox told us he 
was going to discontinue the class because so few had 
practised as much as he thought they should have done. 
He, however, had made arrangements by which all who 
took the Elementary Certificate of the Tonic Sol-fa 
College could join Mr. Hadfield’s Intermediate class 
at St. Stephen’s Schools. He told us that to pass we 
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had to sing certain tune and time tests at sight, tell 
sounds by ear, and learn to sol-fa sixty tunes from 
memory. We thought sixty tunes a lot, and it would 
have scared off any one less ardent than Burgin and 
myself. However, to us it seemed quite easy, because 
in simple melodies the sounds themselves tell us the 
notes ; therefore, at the end of the week, we duly 
presented ourselves for examination. When he learned 
that he had mistakenly told us to memorize sixty 
tunes instead of six he smiled, and said he was glad, 
as it ensured a very good pass for each. He had the 
satisfaction of two of his pupils taking the certificate, 
but he never dreamt that from the class which he had 
given up as a failure two of its members would take the 
highest certificates of the Tonic Sol-fa College, London, 
and would, for years, be elected on the college council. 
We were passed into Mr. Samuel Hadfield’s higher class, 
and we esteemed it a great honour to come under the 
leading teacher of sol-fa in Sheffield. 


MY ENTRY INTO CHORALISM 


Thus I started on my choral career, with which I 
have been associated ever since. When Burgin’s voice 
broke I was left as. Mr. Hadfield’s leading alto, because 
I was always “safe,” through learning all the music 
by heart. I had once visited the class before joining 
it, and thought what a grand thing it would be to get into 
such a choir, but I found the actual realization far better 
than I imagined. No lark ever felt the joy that I did in 
joining the harmonious sounds, or experienced the thrill 
that I felt when singing out some difficult phrase, or 
taking a lead, or emphasizing some marked entry, such as 
those which occur in ‘“ Swiftly from the mountain’s 
brow,” ‘‘ Awake, /Eolian Lyre,” “ Hail, smiling morn,” 
and the thought of having a few such passages, in most 
pieces, gave one a feeling of exaltation which made each 
rehearsal a thing to be anticipated with pleasure. Then 
there was the joy and pride of taking part in the concerts, 
which were, to me, very grand affairs. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE M.U. WORLD TOUR 


I believe that the ‘“‘ World Tour.”’ of rg1z had its 
genesis in one of the concerts of this class. Mr. Samuel 
Plimsoll, M.P., the “‘ Sailors’ Friend,” lived at Whiteley 
Wood Hall, near Sheffield, and as he was ever ready to 
assist in every progressive movement, he decided to en- 
courage the new Tonic Sol-fa movement by inviting Mr. 
Hadfield’s class to give a concert at Whiteley Wood Hall 
before a select company of educationists and others, 
including a “real live lord,’ Lord Radstock. The 
excitement the invitation caused amongst the singers, 
the pleasure of the preparatory rehearsals, the honour of 
singing before such a company, in such a place, the 
sumptuous supper, the words of encouragement and 
commendation, the elevation of spirit and contagious 
hilarity of the whole company on the return journey to 
Sheffield, about midnight, made such an impression 
upon me that nearly forty years after, when first I was 
invited to take my choir to London to sing at the Queen’s 
Hall, the memory of this event came vividly back to me, 
and I thought, if such a comparatively small event has 
given me so much pleasurable retrospect for nearly 
forty years that I never pass Whiteley Wood Hall 
without my heart giving an extra throb of joyous emo- 
tion, what must be the perennial delight of the three 
hundred singers who go to display their cultivated 
powers of song before a crowded audience, which would 
include Royalty, the greatest musicians and the greatest 
critics, who would be able to appraise properly their 
abilities. It was these considerations which led me to 
take the risk of our first visit, the triumph of which led 
to so many subsequent journeys to the Queen’s Hall and 
Crystal Palace, Germany (twice), Paris, Canada, and 
finally round the world, an undertaking which involved 
the expenditure of £60,000. Surely the above is yet 
another illustration of great events springing from very 
small beginnings. 

I remained in Mr. Hadfield’s class until it developed 
into a choral society, which gave concerts in the music 
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hall, Surrey Street, and later, in the Albert Hall, his 
annual performance of the Messiah being a notable 
event for many years. 

Mr. Hadfield examined me for the Intermediate 
Sol-fa Certificate, and he sent me as his substitute to 
several classes (elementary) when he could not be 
present. When my voice broke I left his choral society, 
and pressure of private work prevented me rejoining 


my old chief. 
A GREAT PROMOTION 


My choral experience enabled me to get into Queen 
Street Chapel choir, which was considered a very great 
compliment. It came about in this way: Mr. Pease’s 
class used to sit in a square pew, tucked away in the far 
corner of the chapel gallery, which was the only pew not 
taken by the fine congregation drawn and held by the 
earnest, gripping, and, withal, learned discourses of the 
Rev. J. P. Gledstone. The choirmaster was Mr. 
Timothy Crowther, a pleasant, painstaking, but very 
conventional leader. For a number of Sundays he 
heard the unusual sounds of well-defined alto singing 
coming from this square pew. He began to inquire, 
and found out that these strains came from two rough 
lads. He asked how we knew the correct notes. We 
told him it was quite easy to take down the alto part as 
the organist played over the tune. This we did, and 
then sang the notes. After some hesitation, during 
which Burgin’s voice got shaky, dear old Timothy decided 
to venture upon the innovation of introducing a boy into 
the choir pew in front of the organ—which pew was 
designed to hold ten singers—notwithstanding the 
frowns of old Mr. Gray, a “bearded alto” who sang 
falsetto. It should be remarked that we afterwards 
became very friendly. This was a fine ‘‘leg up” for 
me, and I became one of a select company, not one of a 
big class. There were the extra opportunities for 
practising concerted music, especially when preparing 
for special events—special services or the choir concert— 
which were the red-letter days of this period. On these 
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occasions we had the assistance of some of the local 
“lions ’—Messrs. Tyzack, Egerton, Roberts, Cawton, 
Twigg—and I had the privilege of singing alto with such 
‘class ” singers as the Brothers Wilson, both of the 
Parish Church choir. The music was also of a rather 
higher type than we had at the classes of Mr. Hadfield, 
which were for educational rather than performing 
purposes. The very names of the pieces we sung: 
‘““Now tramp o’er moss and fell,” “O who will o’er 
the downs,” ‘‘ When evening’s ‘twilight,’ “‘ Softly 
fall the shades of evening,” etc., etc., waken old echoes 
and send a quiver through me. 


ELYSIUM 


I shall never forget the first choir concert. The 
schoolroom was crowded. Every item was loudly 
applauded or encored, and we were all in raptures. The 
pleasure was quite sufhicient to repay any one for all the 
trouble taken. But at the “ interval ”’ I was invited to 
go down to the infant schoolroom, and there I saw a 
feast fit for the gods. ‘There was the fragrant smell of 
hot coffee, hot tea-cakes, sandwiches, pork pies, and a 
bevy of the grand ladies of the chapel to wait upon us. 
I never imagined such luxury; it was like being in 
fairyland. To make me still more happy I was com- 
plimented on my singing, so that altogether I hardly 
knew whether I stood “ on my head or my heels.” I 
fear that many greater triumphs have not yielded the 
same proportion of real joy as this first choir concert 
did. ‘This concert held the further prospect of pleasure 
in an invitation to an evening party or “ choir treat,” 
to be given by Mr. Batty Langley, who was then rising 
to the distinguished positions of J.P., alderman, mayor, 
and M.P., which he afterwards filled. In view of this 
invitation, Mrs. Pease, who always took a kind of motherly 
interest in my doings, spoke to me privately, and said 
that as Mr. Langley’s rooms would be covered by 
expensive carpets, it would be advisable for me not to 
go in hobnailed boots if it could be avoided. It was 
avoided, because when my aunt saw the way my 
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inclinations were going, she endeavoured to assist me 
all she could, sometimes at great inconvenience. 


MY VOICE “BREAKS ” 


These pleasant and educational conditions continued 
until my seventeenth year, when my voice broke, and then 
for awhile my singing came to an end. This freedom 
from vocal work gave me more time to practise the violin 
and to gratify my great love of reading—books of adven- 
ture, Indian stories, travels, and novels-being greatly to 
my mind. Three books, however, stand out as special 
favourites. These were a well-bound quarto edition 
of a well-edited gazetteer, preserved from my father’s 
stock of books, a Life of Napoleon, and a nicely got up 
copy of the “ Lives of Saints,” which had been bought on 
the instalment plan by my aunt, the reading of which, 
in the quiet garret on Sundays, induced the feeling of 
holy rapture or “ other-worldliness,” and that, I imagine, 
these contemplative saints often felt in their calm re- 
treats. Since then I have never been opposed to the 
buying of good books by the instalment plan, as it is 
better to pay a little extra for a good book than not to 
get the book at all. 


A BEATIFIC VISION 


This stirring of the heart by holy emotions recalls 
an event which demands a somewhat full account. 
It occurred during my “ voiceless ”’ period. 

One Sunday after tea Burgin asked me to go with 
him to see his aunt, who lived at Meadow Bank, Norton 
Woodseats. It was an ideal summer evening ; the hot 
sun, the gentle breeze, the clear sky, the perfect stillness, 
the heavenly atmosphere inclined even commonplace 
lads as we were to feel poetic. There was scarcely a 
dwelling between Heeley and Woodseats, and we did 
not meet a soul. We had got nearly to Woodseats when 
I stopped to look over the valley towards Beauchief 
Abbey, while Burgin went forward. Then I had an 
experience which made an indelible impression not only 
on my memory but upon my future outlook upon 
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nature. It seemed as if the view before me gradually 
changed its aspect and became glorified, as if heaven itself 
opened before me. The earth, air, and sky became 
invested with transcendent glory. The greatness, the 
vastness, the majesty and loveliness of God’s creation 
burst upon my soul as it had never done before or since. 
Mother Earth appeared to one of her children in her most 
bewitching garb of ineffable beauty, and seemed to say 
to my inmost soul: ‘“ See the glorious inheritance with 
which the Creator has endowed the sons of men. Should 
we not serve Him, worship Him, obey Him, and thank 
Him continually for these priceless gifts?”’ It was as 
though I trod on holy ground, like Moses at the Burning 
Bush. The effect on my life has been permanent. 
The beauty of Nature has ever since been to me a real, 
living thing. : 

When a lady told the great Turner that she could not 
see the colours in the landscape which he was putting in 
the picture, he replied, “‘ Don’t you wish you could ? ” 
In similar strain I might reply to my friends, who wonder 
why I love to take long walks in the country: “ If you 
had seen, as it were, the “ holy of holies’ of Mother 
Earth as I have realized it, you would be equally willing 
to obey the call to see and contemplate Nature’s charms 
“‘ away from the madding crowd.” 


A “RENUNCIATION ” 


Yes ! to me that was a fateful journey. This impres- 
sionable state of mind may have been, and probably was, 
due to the religious crisis through which I was passing, 
owing to the powerful ministry of the Rev. J. P. 
Gledstone. He had a wonderful influence upon the 
young folk of Queen Street chapel, including myself. 
He did not preach in the cold, conventional, reading-an- 
essay way, but always for a verdict. His message was 
“repent and believe,” “‘ bring forth fruits of repentance 
in good works, and make confession of your faith by 
joining the Church.” Many of my companions had 
made the decision, but I held aloof because the demands 
he made were so rigid and exacting. I was willing 
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to give up smoking, drinking, theatres, dancing, and 
gambling—in fact, I had done so—but I hesitated to give 
up reading novels, which he said should be avoided by 
young Christians. My aunt used to take in weekly 
The London Fournal and The Family Herald, which 
contained smartly written novels such as ‘‘ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” “‘ Henry Dunbar,” and similar stories. These, 
with romances by writers like Captain Mayne Reid and 
Fenimore Cooper, were a great source of pleasure to 
me, and for months I resisted the pleadings of Mr. 
Pease and appeals of Mr. Gledstone ; but at last I yielded, 
and I became a professed follower of the Lord Jesus, 
and Him I have tried to serve ever since, and though I am 
conscious of many failings and shortcomings, I have, by 
God’s grace and mercy, kept the faith to the present, and 
I humbly trust I may continue faithful to the end. 

Up to my voice breaking I had had but little incon- 
venience about studying music or practising the violin, 
because in the summer I could practise in the garret 
without being chilled, and in the winter my time was 
fully occupied by the choir, the choral society, Band of 
Hope work, and the Sunday-school engagements. 
When singing was cut off I became extra keen upon 
making progress with the violin and musical theory, but 
difficulties arose at home. I could practise in the garret 
in the cold if I bought my own candles, but my aunt 
thought it a great waste of time and often said, ‘‘ See how 
much more you could have addled in overtime money, 
and here you get nowt.” The fact was, I had begun 
to be valuable as a wage-earner, and she—a keen business 
woman in need of ready cash—looked with suspicion 
upon anything which might sap my earning power, and 
consequently frowned down developments which might 
interfere with the chief end of an apprentice—adding 
to the income. 


MY FIRST LETTER—OUR ABSURD 
ORTHOGRAPHY 
This antagonism became the most trying part of 
the last three years of my apprenticeship, as I 
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shall show later, but I had started on my musical 
pilgrimage, and comfort or discomfort, convenience or 
inconvenience, I intended to continue till I had achieved 
something or other. I therefore decided to write to 
Mr. Robert Griffiths, the genial secretary of the Tonic 
Sol-fa College, for particulars of how to prepare for 
some of the higher certificates. Taking a candle and 
paper upstairs I commenced my first business letter. 
Although I had read a great deal, I seldom or never wrote ; 
therefore my caligraphy was very illiterate, but it was 
readable, and I had the gift of expressing my thoughts 
pretty clearly. I went on well but slowly with the 
letter until I came to the word “ people.” ‘There I 
stuck, because the look of the spelling did not satisfy 
me. I wrote down “ peeple,” “ peepel,” ‘ peaple,” 
“« pieple,” “‘ peiple,” and “‘ peapel,” but not one “ looked 
right,” and as I had not a dictionary I had to give it up 
for that night. I finished it afterwards, and as a result 
of Mr. Griffiths’ advice I began to study “ How to 
Observe Harmony,” a small twopenny booklet which, 
as we shall see, had far-reaching results, because through 
it I laid the foundation of that intensive method of 
study which I have followed ever since. 


“ THERE’S A DIVINITY THAT SHAPES 
OUR ENDS” 


After this long digression I will resume my experi- 
ences at Washington Works. As I remarked before, 
my outlook on life had changed during the two-and-a- 
half years’ absence from my old associates, and I did 
not take kindly to the new surroundings, for in our new 
shop—‘ The Long Garret,” as it was called—there was 
scarcely one with whom I could talk, except on ordinary 
shop topics. But as “ like flies to like,” I soon found 
some congenial spirits with whom I could associate. 
The first was Thomas (Tom) Williamson, a well in- 
formed, thoughtful, local preacher of Scotland Street 
Chapel. He was selected for full ministerial duty, 
but Mr. Wostenholm would not forgo a time agreement. 
He said that the firm could not afford to part with such 
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good, steady workmen. Of several men with whom I 
could associate the most important was Mr. William 
Richards, the blade-marker, whose acquaintance I made 
in the following manner. 


A WISE MENTOR 


I was sent to a blade-maker to expedite the delivery 
of some blades we wanted very urgently, and Mr. Richards 
was seated there with a book in his hand. Curious 
like, I looked at the title, and he said, “ Well, young 
man, you can’t read that!” I said, “I will try,” and I 
read as follows: “‘ Mr. Brown Political, Diplomatical 
and Oratorical.’’ He was surprised, and so pleased, 
that he asked me to go and see him in his shop whenever 
I had the chance, and I used to go two or three times a 
week during “ drinking time.” 

Mr. Richards was an exceptional kind of man to 
be found in a factory. He was a reformer of the philo- 
sophic cast of mind, well read, and up to date in most of 
his views. He was a strong temperance advocate 
and a convinced vegetarian of many years’ practice, 
but very free from narrow intolerance. He was just the 
kind of man I needed, at this period, to widen my mental 
horizon. He unfolded the principles of the various 
reforms he had been associated with, and he lent me such 
books as Todd’s ‘‘ Student’s Manual,” a book which 
could be read with profit now. He was originally a 
shoemaker, but by industry and thrift he had acquired 
considerable property, including Glossop Road Baths, 
which he ultimately sold to the Corporation. He 
therefore preached thrift to me and, as an encouragement, 
told me how he began to save. He and a friend, when 
very young men, determined not to spend anything 
for twelve months, commencing at the village ‘“‘ Feast,” 
but properly to inaugurate the scheme they would have 
a grand outburst, which they did, by spending a penny 
between them. He lived to give a good many golden 
pennies to inaugurate and carry on many good causes 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark that the grandsons 
of this sound vegetarian are the heads of a celebrated 
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provision firm who are said to sell twenty tons of Poloney 
sausages and pork pies every week, to say nothing of 
hams, bacon, etc. 

The stimulus to self-culture which I got from these 
recurring talks with Williamson and Richards proved of 
immense value to me, and the ban on novels turned out 
to be a blessing, as my energies were directed to more 
profitable directions. 


“MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO” 


About this time I was transferred from Mr. Pease’s 
class to the senior class taught by Mr. Samuel Wood, 
who was a remarkable man of uncommon brains and 
ability, as was his brother Adam, principal of Weston 
Academy. I was also allowed to join the Mutual 
Improvement Class, which proved a great incentive to 
study and progress. Of the twenty or thirty members, 
I was fortunate to be included in a set of about half a 
dozen, whose motto was ‘“‘ Excelsior,” and who were 
all bent on doing something. I was the youngest of the 
party, but musical knowledge—my “ one good trick ”—— 
gave me a standing with them. We discussed things 
during walks or when we met, and looking back, I am 
astonished at the subjects we debated—History, Politics, 
Art, Reforms, Personalities—in fact, the whole gamut of 
life. But two traits stood out prominently—(a) the love 
of the country, and poetry which dealt with nature 
and natural phenomena—flowers, birds, fields, woods, 
and country life; and (b) physical culture. The latter 
cult they had derived from the lectures of Professor 
Fowler, phrenologist and physical culturist, who had, 
in the sixties and seventies, a great and salutary vogue. 
The result was we went in for the “ Sandowism ” of 
that day as much as possible. But to apprentices who 
had to work from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. or 8 p.m. there was 
little time to do this, unless it could be secured in the 
early morning, and by arrangement; this we did. 
In the summer we got up about 5 a.m. and played 
cricket or bathed in the river. The journey to cricket 
was one mile; to “ Livesey’s Bath,” a portion of the Don 
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near Wardsend, was over two miles. It is astonishing 
to. me that we kept up these early morning “ dips ”’ so 
long, for out of curiosity I have recently paced and timed 
the distance from Ellis Street to Wardsend and from 
Wardsend to Washington Works, Eldon Street. Walk- 
ing at an average smart rate it took me seventy-five 
minutes. We must have walked at breakneck speed, 
because we had to be at work by seven o’clock. 


“SEEKING TROUBLE ” 


While this craze for developing strength was on, the 
favourite test was to try how often we could grasp a bar 
and pull ourselves up from arm’s-length to a level with 
the chin. This I practised on every possible opportunity, 
but the chief inducement was a revolving shaft which 
went across a passage, and this shaft could be reached 
by leaping from some steps. Hundreds of times have I 
“developed strength” on this shaft, notwithstanding 
the danger I ran from strangulation had my neckerchief 
been caught by the whirling shaft. It was a mercy I was 
spared. Some time before, on the promise of being 
fetched or helped out of the water, I dived into the 
New Dam Rivelin—now the Bathing Pool—at the deep 
part near the Shuttle, and was with difficulty rescued. 

As mentioned before, anything likely to interfere 
with my work greatly displeased my aunt, and, I might 
say, my uncle, to some extent. Therefore these morn- 
ing excursions roused her spleen ‘‘ beyond mistake,” 
as she thought I was making myself too tired for anything. 
She therefore tried her best to hinder them. When 
she heard my companions waking me her sharp tongue 
was heard saying, “ You stay in bed; you have no 
business to go rushing off before daylight! Do you 
hear?” 

These explosions and irritations had to be avoided, 
therefore it was arranged that my chums should come very 
quietly and throw up pebbles at the window. ‘To the 
sound of this I got so sensitive that at the least rattle on 
the window pane I jerked up, jumped out of bed, and put 
my arm out of the window as a sign I was awake. Even 
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now, after all these years, a tap on the window causes me 
to wake with a start. I dressed myself noiselessly, but 
then came the difficult task of getting down the stairs 
without waking my aunt, and thus inviting a torrent of 
acidulated words. ‘This was no easy matter, because 
there were two very creaky stairs, and it sometimes 
took minutes to negotiate them, while I was trembling 
for fear the tornado should burst. When it did, being 
dressed, I went forward boldly and left the mutterings 
behind. On these mornings I took care to be at work 
in time, and got through sufficient to satisfy my uncle 
when he came. ; 

The question may arise, why give all these details 
of trivial events? Simply because they are the key to a 
greater event—the consolidating of an intensive method 
of study which I followed in my after life in all subjects, 
a method which has proved to be of great importance to 
me. 

This continued early rising being a source of irritation 
to my aunt and uncle, I felt that it would be injudicious 
to annoy them further by betaking myself to the garret 
every night to practise the violin, therefore it became 
necessary to find another place for study and a new 
method of studying. Fortune favoured me, because the 
subjects I wished to learn could be acquired by a good 
memory and reading. ‘This I could do as I went to and 
fro to my work, going errands, or waiting my “ kail ” 
(turn) to be attended to in the warehouse. 


THE INTENSIVE (MEMORY-CHARGING) 
METHOD OF STUDY 


In this way I began that intensive method of study, 
or acquiring knowledge, which later developed into a 
habit. I will endeavour to explain this method. 

To acquire a knowledge of the theory of music, 
arithmetic, algebra, and many other subjects, it is usual 
to learn from a book or a teacher the rules or principles, 
and then get familiar with the principles as well as 
correctness and fluency by doing written exercises, 
the more the better. In the case of musicians, some use 
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reams and reams of paper doing exercises, and this is 
very desirable. My entry into the realms of musical 
theory and musical composition was through ‘“ How to 
Observe Harmony.” This little book directed that 
when a point had been “ observed” by analysis, then 
written exercises were to be done to “ fix”’ it in the 
mind, as a preparation for composing by synthesis, 
which was to follow. Now, as I had very few oppor- 
tunities of writing exercises, I did them all mentally, 
and thus got into the habit of “ observing”? and com- 
mitting to memory everything I wished to learn, without 
doing script exercises. ‘The results were the same as 
though I had done written exercises, but it involved a 
severer strain on the student, which is an advantage if 
the student can stand it. The difference between the 
ordinary and intensive methods may be compared to 
two persons ascending amountain. One goes by pleasant 
winding paths or roads, while the other climbs up in 
a direct line, from bottom to top, and gets backache 
thrown in as an extra. 

The result of it all was that instead of following the 
ordinary synthetic method of study I adopted the analy- 
tical intensive method, doing singularly few exercises 
in writing, but a tremendous lot of analysis, from the 
simplest hymn tune to the longest oratorios, sonatas, 
and symphonies. Of course I am a great believer in 
the value of the pen as an educator, and when I was 
* loose ’’—out of my apprenticeship—I began to use it 
freely, amongst other things transcribing the whole of 
the exercises and examples in Macfarren’s “ Harmony ” 
from the Staff Notation into Tonic Sol-fa, in order to 
have them in small compass for my pocket. 

Through this constant habit of reading in the streets 
I was known as “the reading boy ” between Ellis Street 
and Wellington Street. 

As this silent change of method was merely personal, 
it passed unobserved by those around. In fact, as 
apparent results did not appear for two or three years, 
the importance of the change which necessity had forced 
upon me was not realized for a long time afterwards. 
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Reverting to my early morning walks from Livesey’s 
Bath to the shop, it is worth remark that I frequently 
met “Sam” Yates and “Tom” Grear going to work 
from an early lesson in Latin given to them by 
Rev. J. P. Gledstone, to prepare them for the entrance 
examination for the ministry. 


“ GEORGIE ’”— A NOTABLE MANUFACTURER 


It was about this time that I first came into contact 
with the very well-known head of the firm, Mr. George 
Wostenholm, J.P. and ex-Master Cutler, popularly known 
as ‘“ Georgie.”” He was a good type of the successful 
manufacturer, masterful, keen, energetic, and far-sighted, 
whose whole thought and ideas—apart from realizing 
a fortune—seemed to be centred in achieving in his 
cutlery the legend of his trade mark, I.X.L. 

I used to marvel at the way he struck the blades 
on a tiny anvil to find out any defect. I thought, at 
the time, he was foolish to run such risks of breaking 
the blades. It was part of his plan, for above all he 
would have sound blades in every knife he sold. Though 
some of his business usages were open to criticism— 
such as his “ Bounty System,” by which he bound 
men to serve him through advancing loans of £5 or {10 
to be repaid by instalments, his rule of “ fourteen to 
the dozen,” and other things, which were all in his 
favour—he was considered a good master, and the men 
earned good wages because he saw the advantage of giving 
work out in large quantities and not in the antediluvian 
half-dozens. 


“MUSIC MY PLEASURE ”’ 


To the apprentices he was a sort of divinity, and it 
will be readily understood how startled I was when 
one day as I was waiting in the warehouse the great 
“Georgie ”’ called me to him and said, “ Well, young 
man, what is your pleasure?”’ I  stammered out, 
‘““Music is my pleasure, sir.’ He grunted, “ This is 
a nice pleasure to have,” in a way that showed little 
sympathy with music. He then asked what I was waiting 
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for, and then I understood what he meant by his first 
question. 

The next time I received special notice from him 
was in my twentieth year, when he was drilling some 
of my work, for by this time I was working alone. 
“ Drilling ” was the term used to denote that critical 
examination of every knife which was a custom peculiar 
to Wostenholm’s. While it was a good means of securing 
a high standard of work, and not unreasonable when 
carried out fairly, it could be, and often was, made a 
means of petty tyranny in the hands of the under- 
managers. I mention this now for what will follow later. 
When “ His Majesty ” was in genial mood, as he could 
be, there was a rush to get the work examined, but when 
“The Little Devil”? was on the throne no one went 
unless forced. As I said, he was drilling my work, 
and he was making the blades “ walk and talk” and 
passing complimentary remarks to me about them, 
when he turned to the men who were waiting their 
“kail,”’ and said, “This is a smart young man; he 
knows how to make a good knife,” and held one up while 
he worked the blades ; then prestisszmo he got through the 
lot. He then took a pen and asked me to write my name 
and make the figure 8, which figure was not to his liking, 
as he said I commenced it the wrong way. He had 
very probably heard of my activities in other directions, 
and being pleased not only with my workmanship 
but with my somewhat neater appearance than was 
usual, he was preparing the way for a proposition he 
made some time afterwards. This event got talked 
about in the shops, and added to the reputation which 
my doings outside the factory was building up. I must 
now go back for a couple of years. 


I FIND MY NICHE 


I have mentioned Queen Street Mutual Improve- 
ment Society. This society, under the wise guidance of 
Messrs. Adam Wood, Batty Langley, Charles Castle, 
and other thoughtful leaders, proved a great educational 
stimulus to my companions and myself. Lectures, 
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being the popular form of entertainment, added their 
quota to the “ uplift,” and we were all eager to do 
something to satisfy our ambitions. The question of 
what to do, and how to do it, was ever present in my 
mind, when a happy accident solved the problem for me. 

One Sunday morning, as I was going to teach a small 
class at the Langsett Road Mission School, and was 
looking at the famous signboard, “ Wellington on the 
field of Waterloo twenty years after the battle,” a piece 
of newspaper fluttered by. This I caught, and read the 
following sentence from a leading article, which burnt 
itself into my mind: ‘‘ Men may be divided into two 
classes, leaders and followers, and any one who has the 
equipment for leadership—brains and power of control— 
will never lack followers if the cause is a just and reason- 
able one.’ Eureka! eureka! I had found my niche. 
I reviewed the situation and soliloquized thus: “ I can 
teach Tonic Sol-fa—at least Mr. Hadfield thought so. 
Since then I have taken higher certificates in theory than 
even he had. My weekly rehearsals with John Bastock 
and Mr. Pease have made me a better violinist, and more 
than all, I am prepared to try to teach a singing class 
and thus follow the lead which is urged by Mr. John 
Curwen every month in the ‘Tonic Sol-fa Reporter.’ ” 
I at once saw Mr. Pease, Mr. Adam Wood, and Mr. 
Crowther upon the matter. They approved of the 
venture, and the deacons of the church granted me 
the use of the small infant room for the experiment. 

It was a great risk to allow an untried youth of 
seventeen and a half years to run a class unaided, but 
the result justified their confidence in the new departure. 
And successful it might well be, because there was no 
lack of time, thought, zeal, energy, and spirit devoted 
to it. The way I coaxed, bullied, praised, blamed, and 
persuaded the members to practise is remembered and 
often referred to by the surviving members to this day. 


FORTUNE BLOWS HOT AND COLD 


At the end of eight months we gave a sort of concert 
demonstration, and as most of the twenty-four members 
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had taken the Elementary Certificate, the ear tests, 
sight singing, and modulator voluntaries were so success- 
ful that a new class arranged to commence almost 
immediately. This was well attended, and the numbers 
strengthened by members of the first class. So well did 
we progress that we gave a performance of Root’s 
Pilgrim Fathers, which, besides being a musical 
success, Cleared two pounds over expenses. Further, the 
Independent gave us such a glowing report that we 
all got “‘ swelled head,” and arranged to give a perform- 
ance in the Temperance Hall on a much grander scale. 
We thought, in our inexperience, that after such a 
eulogistic notice in the paper the public would flock to 
hear such singing. We were grievously mistaken. The 
attendance was very poor, and as a result we lost five 
pounds, which I had to pay out of the few fees received 
for private tuition, given, alas! at the expense of violin 
practice. This fiasco clipped our wings for awhile, 
but the class continued to grow, and we were considered 
important enough to take part in some Tonic Sol-fa 
propagandist demonstrations in which Mr. Hadfield’s 
classes and other classes took part. In these we always 
came out with credit to the system and ourselves. By 
this time I had taken the Tonic Sol-fa “ Matriculation ” 
or Member’s Certificate, and having cleared off the 
debt, we prepared and performed Romberg’s Lay of 
the Bell in the Music Hall, with orchestra and organ. 
The leader of the orchestra was my old friend Charles 
Stokes, who was then emerging from being a silversmith 
to becoming the well-known and fashionable dentist of 
Sheffield. It was a great success, and we realized a 
profit of ten pounds, so we were all in the seventh 
heaven. ‘This success, the increase in membership, 
and the fact that I had taken the “A.C.” (Advanced 
Certificate), at that time the highest attainment of the 
college, led us to essay a performance of Samson (Handel) 
in the Music Hall, this time with principals from London. 
A capital performance resulted in a loss of twenty 
pounds. ‘There was a fairly big audience, but we had 
the notion that the ticket-collector returned a number 
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to the ticket-seller to be resold. This never occurred 
in future concerts. 


THOUGHTFUL GENEROSITY 


There was one bright spot about the failure, the 
memory of which has been worth the loss of the money. 
The teacher of the young men’s class, Mr. Samuel Wood, 
came to me in the interval and said, “ I see you will not 
be able to pay your expenses ; how much money do you 
require to meet pressing demands?” I named fifteen 
pounds, and he at once gave me the money, and I gave 
him an IOU for the amount, which he tore up, 
throwing the fragments into the fire and saying, “I don’t 
want any [OU. Pay me when you are able.” He 
and his brother Adam were constantly doing acts like 
this for their young men, so that it will be readily under- 
stood that they were held in affectionate regard by their 
class. 

It was with this legacy of debt that I entered upon 
my twenty-first birthday, but though chastened I was 
not discouraged, because I had begun to realize the 
importance of sacrificing the present for the future, 
and felt that the gain in experience and position was 
worth the two years free teaching and three months’ 
wages. After-developments happily showed this view 
to be correct. 


WILLIAM ROBINSON—POET, MISSIONARY 


We must now retrace our steps to narrate one or two 
circumstances which occurred between my nineteenth 
and twenty-first birthdays. 

In my second class there was a hobbledehoy, neither 
a man nor a boy, who by his piercing eyes, which told of 
eloquence, and massive head, which denoted great 
brain power, arrested one’s attention in spite of his 
careless, rather untidy style of dress. He, William 
Robinson by name, having an unusually deep bass voice 
and also good musical ability, became one of our chief 
basses. We became like David and Jonathan, and he 
had, as I have already said, an undoubted influence upon 
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my career. He was a joiner’s-toolmaker’s apprentice, 
but by his natural gifts and perseverance became, as the 
chairman of the London Missionary Society told me, 
the greatest of the society’s missionaries in South India. 
He had a remarkable memory as well as decided poetical 
and oratorical endowments. To hear him recite yards 
of poetry or declaim chunks of lectures or sermons by 
men like Morley Punshon, or ‘‘ Parsons of York,’’ was 
both a diversion and an education to me. He indulged 
in such light reading as Bacon, Macaulay, Foster’s 
Essays, Metaphysics, etc., and passed easily when three 
years later he was accepted for a four years’ course at 
Rotherham Independent College. Intercourse with him 
widened my appreciation of poetry and literature— 
his strong points—and also incited my inquiries in . 
scientific directions, because ever since 1859, when I 
attended a lecture in Coalpit Lane (now Cambridge 
Street) P. M. School on “ electricity,” I had been keen 
to learn all I could of natural phenomena in such books 
as “ Peter Parley’s Annual,” etc. Strangely enough, my 
poetic leaning was to “ Paradise Lost.” I used to think 
that the sublimity of thought, wonderful imagery, and 
gorgeous language were the only features which enthused 
me, but I have discovered since that another important 
element of its beauty is the stately tread of the ever- 
varied accents, the pulsations of which fell upon the ear 
with delightful rhythm, and this unconsciously charmed 
my rhythmic sense. 


MNEMONICS—A VERBAL STORM 


I had a good memory, but “ Will” (Robinson) so 
impressed me with the value of a super-memory, that 
when Professor Stokes, of ‘‘ Stokes on Memory ” fame, 
came to lecture on ‘‘ Memory,” our set was duly there. 
The Temperance Hall was crowded. Professor Stokes 
spoke of the value of the “law of association” as 
illustrated by the common device of tying a piece of 
string on the finger as a reminder. He then spoke 
of the system which he was there to impart to thosé who 
would pay a fee of five guineas and sign an agreement 
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not to impart or divulge the secret to others. ‘To show 
what could be done by his system, two of his pupils 
gave demonstrations of memory which seemed wonderful. 
Words, phrases, and verses were repeated after being 
heard once, and the names of twenty articles, which were 
called out fairly quickly, were then given correctly, 
backward and forward or in any order. Altogether 
it was a revelation to those present. At the close, 
however, there was a scene. A Wesleyan minister got 
up and said that all Professor Stokes had stated was 
true, as he had been through the course and learnt the 
system; but, he continued, as there were many present 
who could not afford to pay five guineas, on their behalf 
he had pleasure in bringing to the meeting a copy of 
Maclaurin’s ‘“‘ Mnemonics,’’ which was published at 
two shillings and which was practically the same 
and equally as good as that of Professor Stokes. The 
professor jumped up livid with rage and denounced and 
abused the reverend gentleman most vehemently. The 
minister replied effectively, and as the audience, after 
his explanation, took his side, the professor retired in 
high dudgeon. I bought the book and learned the 
system, which has proved to be of great value to me in 
the many examinations I have had to pass. I found it 
quite easy to repeat the names in any order of twenty or 
thirty articles after once hearing them spoken, and by 
means of the one hundred “ memory pegs” I could 
practically repeat a sermon verbatim. ‘This “ charging ” 
of the memory imposes a great mental strain, but it is 
worth it, as the memory is thereby developed as well as 
assisted. 


A COLD DOUCHE 


At this period Mr. Samuel Wood did me a further 
great service. Being immersed in poetry it was only 
natural that I should attempt to write poetry myself. | 
wrote half a dozen small pieces and submitted them to 
Mr. Wood. Some time after, he told me he had read 
the poems, which did me great credit (sic), and added, 
“I would advise you to copy them out very carefully, 
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tie them round with nice blue ribbon, and then put them 
into the fire. Poetry, except the very best, doesn’t 
pay.” I took his advice and have never tempted the 
muse again. 

“ Will” Robinson was in a great degree responsible 
for directing my thoughts to leaving the bench for some 
other occupation by which, in common parlance, I 
could “ get my living with my coat on.” This was 
owing to his being marked out for the ministry by his 
preaching ability, wide knowledge, and language gifts— 
Latin and Greek being by him easily acquired—and 
it made me wonder if I also could leave the shop. A 
fillip was further given to the notion by the general 
opinion of the factory, expressed in the phrase, ‘* Tha’ll 
not stop i’ th’ cutler’sshop!” So strong was this opinion 
held by some of my shopmates that one, Mark D ‘ 
made me promise that I would make him my first coach- 
man—a very safe promise. The question was, “ What 
could I adopt which would ensure a living?” Music 
seemed out of the question because, up to now, it had 
brought ‘nothing in, and voluntary service seemed to 
be the normal experience. Therefore nothing could be 
done except to follow Mr. Wood’s advice and prepare 
for the future by getting education. In this connection 
I learnt Pitman’s shorthand (by the intensive method, 
i.e. memorizing without doing exercises) as I walked 
to and from work or waited for orders and materials in 
the warehouse, for trade was not brisk, and at this time 
men were kept idling about to a shocking extent to check 
production. As one outcome of this acquirement I 
may say that the whole of this book was first written in 
shorthand. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS 


An episode which bears on my artistic development 
must be mentioned here. The Sheffield Choral Union 
was at this time our premier society, which was conducted 
by Mr. R. S. Burton, who was the greatest choral con- 
ductor of his day. I had heard a great deal about his 
skill, and ascertaining that he was conducting one of his 
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occasional rehearsals, I determined to be present. The 
rehearsal was held in Carver Street School, which had 
the form of the letter L, the base of which was well 
lighted while the stem was in darkness, except from 
reflected light. I remember creeping up the stairs and 
stowing myself away in a dark corner, and there I heard 
what were to me the most thrilling sounds I had ever 
listened to. ‘The voices were more mature than those in 
our newly-formed classes, and the conductor knew how 
to get the effects he wanted. They were singing the 
intercessory chorus from Elijah, “Open the heavens.” 
The haunting melody, the rich harmonies varied in each 
verse, and the exquisite expression thrilled me through 
and through, and made such an impression upon me that I 
have been trying ever since to create the same impression 
on both singers and audiences, and thus transport them 
for awhile to the realms of the blest. I count it an 
honour that in later years I succeeded R. S. Burton as 
conductor of the Barnsley and Huddersfield societies, 
and that in a very real sense I also succeeded him in 
Leeds and Sheffield to carry out and develop his artistic 
aims. I am sorry I have never spoken to him. 


A “FRIEND IN BLUE” 


Another incident which is worth repeating relates 
to the foundation stonelaying of the Albert Hall. 
When it was announced that the Duke of Norfolk would 
lay the foundation stone, and that a choir under Mr. Sam 
Barton would sing, I decided to attend the gathering in 
honour of the event. Not having a ticket to the cere- 
mony, and being eager to see and hear all I could, I 
climbed up the hoarding to witness the proceedings. 
I had just got a good view when a friend in the crowd 
shouted, “‘ Look out, Harry ! there’s a bobby!” I saw 
“Robert” coming, and therefore made a strategic forward 
movement and dropped into the enclosure, where 
from a discreet distance, because I was in my working 
clothes, I saw and heard all that transpired. I little 
thought, and no one who saw the young man with his 
apron folded round him, ever dreamt that he would 
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conduct more concerts in the Albert Hall that was to be 
than any other single individual, or that he would be 
invited to stay at Arundel Castle by the Duke who had 
just laid the foundation stone. 

It will be inferred from the foregoing that to the older 
musicians of the town I was unknown, except to a few 
who regarded meas a mere Sol-faist of no account ;_never- 
theless, I was gaining ground, and as a proof of rising 
influence I must cite what was regarded as something 
unique—the bridging of the gulf between the shop and 
the counting-house. Fifty years ago there was a tre- 
mendous difference between the men in the factory 
and those in the office or counting-house, who were a 
class apart from the men; consequently the intimates 
of the principal—Mr. W. Nixon, Mr. Cooper Wing, 
Mr. Paine, and others—were unapproachable by the 
mere ‘hand,’ except on the business of the firm. 
Notwithstanding this tradition a member of the office 
staff, Mr. Alexander Brown, became secretary to my 
newly-formed Harmonic Society, and further, another 
member, Mr. R. C. Honey, came and assisted at several 
concerts as cornet soloist in that artistic style which he 
has shown in hundreds of concerts since. 

Mr. Brown was a most efficient secretary, and was 
developing splendidly when his musical career was 
cut short by an untoward accident. 


BETWIXT MUSIC AND THE DEVIL 


One day the chief (George Wostenholm) left the office 
in a hurry, and by mistake put on Mr. Brown’s overcoat, 
in which he found a tuning-fork. When he returned 
he called Mr. Brown to him and inquired what the 
small steel article was. Mr. Brown told him it was 
a pitchfork. A senior member of the staff told me of 
what then happened. The chief said, ‘‘ What the devil 
is a pitchfork ?”’ Mr. Brown replied, “ A tuning-fork, 
sir, to enable musicians to get the correct pitch of a 
tune.” Then ‘‘ Georgie” blazed forth like Vesuvius. 
_‘ What ! ” said he, “ you are busying yourself with such 
4 
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d nonsense as music! You might as well go to 
the devil as go into music. Let me tell you that business 
and music do not mix, and you must drop all connection 
with it or go from here.” 

The above is a mild version, because when G. W. 
got into a rage it was something to remember. When the 
choice lay between business and a condemned hobby, 
the result could be easily forecast, and music lost a very 
efficient official, to the benefit of the firm of which he is 
now secretary. I still have grateful memories of his 
great assistance, and we have been the best of friends 
ever since. 


IN LUCK’S WAY—A GREAT FEE 


The good results of the fine pioneering work and 
singing classes taught by Messrs. Hadfield, Shorter, 
Burgin, and others, began to be felt about this time 
(1869-70) by the large increase of competent singers in 
the town, who appreciably strengthened the choirs of the 
churches to which they belonged. This forward move- 
ment led Mr. John Hawcroft, an enthusiastic lover of 
music and a most devoted superintendent of Red Hill 
Sunday-school, to have a Tonic Sol-fa class in connection 
with his beloved school, and he fixed on me as the 
teacher, at the fee of three guineas per term of twelve 
lessons. ‘The idea of getting as much for an evening’s 
teaching—which I liked—as I could earn in a day 
was almost overwhelming, therefore I spared no pains 
to merit the colossal salary. ‘The class was a great success, 
and I was re-engaged for another two terms for the 
following year, of which we shall hear later. 

Just before the close of my apprenticeship there was 
an industrial exhibition in the Botanical Gardens, 
under the auspices of the Band of Hope Union, through 
which I had the gratification of paying a compliment 
to my uncle’s instructions by gaining the first prize for 
my handiwork. The prize was a small case of cutlery, 
of which some of the pieces are still in use. 
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MY INDENTURES CLOSE 


On the 26th of November, 1870, when I entered 
the shop there was set up a great commotion—the 
hammering of the “‘ stidies,” the banging of the anvil, the 
striking and rattling of bars of suspended steel—while one 
of my “choilers”” (vociferous supporters) fired off a 
small cannon, all of which was to announce that one of 
their colleagues had passed from being an apprentice to 
legal manhood. ‘There was the usual “ loosing ” festi- 
vities amongst the men, and then I commenced life under 
different conditions. 

When I left Ellis Street to live with my mother, 
my uncle, aunt, and myself parted with mutual regard. 
They were proud of my doings, and I had only tender 
feelings towards them, and as I write these lines tears 
of gratitude to Uncle John and Aunt Ann spring up as 
I recall all they did for me during the twelve years I was 
with them. 


“HE THAT WOULD THRIVE MUST RISE 
AT FIVE.” 


Living at home with my mother I at last got that 
freedom of action which I had long desired. Being a 
good workman, and having little or no trouble with 
*“cuckoos’”’ or “ tak’ outs” from the “‘ drillers,” I 
earned good wages and was able to buy a square Collard 
piano from my old friend, Mr. W. Richards. I paid for 
this by instalments concurrently with paying off the 
concert debts. I then began to practise the piano and 
violin most assiduously morning, noon, and night, 
whenever I was not at work, which I never neglected for 
anything. I worked from 8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. ; 
therefore by rising at 5 a.m. or 5.30 a.m. I was able to 
get in three hours’ practice daily, besides doing a lot of 
reading, for I read at work when doing merely routine 
or mechanical jobs. It was now and forwards for ten 
years that I began to reap the benefits of physical culture, 
as I was able to bear this strain with five or six hours’ 
sleep nightly for years, and never felt tired except after 
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great physical or mental effort, from which I recovered in 
less than half an hour. Quick recuperation has always 
been one of my strong points, and even under the severest 
strain I am thankful to say that I have never yet had a 
headache. s 


FIRST INVESTMENTS 


When I had cleared off all my debts and paid for the 
piano, Mr. Richards advised me to join a building society, 
of which he was a director. ‘This I did, and saved a few 
pcunds, but as the time lost every week in taking and 
waiting to pay in the subscriptions was so serious, I 
drew out the cash and bought Spohr’s “ Violin School,” 
Hullah’s “Harmony” and ‘“ Musical History,’’ Mac- 
farren’s ‘‘ Harmony,’ and other books. With the 
balance I bought an engagement ring. The events 
leading to this purchase I will now relate. 


THE “TENDER PASSION ” 


In Queen Street Chapel choir there was a bass singer 
named Charles Best, a silversmith by trade and a book- 
seller and stationer by inclination, which business or 
hobby he carried on in Meadow Street. Here he could 
gratify his book-browsing tendencies, he being of a 
philosophical and metaphysical turn of mind. He 
showed his approval of and confidence in my ability 
by allowing his daughter, Mary Eliza, to join my first 
singing class, and she progressed so well that I examined 
her for the Elementary Certificate on June 8th, 1868, 
a few weeks after her seventeenth birthday. Her in- 
telligence, lively alert manner, natural curls, high colour, 
abounding health and fine head, attracted my attention 
at once, and as the years went on my admiration grew. 
But as I was only a cutler I was not in a position to 
approach a girl so superior in position and education. 
However, we became very friendly, she admiring my 
work and showing her interest in my progress in various 
ways. ‘This inspired me with hope, and when to oblige 
me she broke her holiday and walked six miles to sing 
with my class at a Sol-fa demonstration, my admiration 
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for her was greatly increased. Some months after, when 
she was paying another visit to her friends in the country, 
I accompanied her. It was a beautiful autumn evening 
and everything around conspired to put both of us into 
a sympathetic mood. I had been leading up to the 
subject nearest my heart, and just before we parted I 
asked her if she would become engaged to me. Without 
any hesitation she, to my inexpressible delight, said she 
would, and we sealed our sacred compact with our first 
kiss, and not from that evening to the day of her death 
did we ever rue or break our troth. Our courtship was 
a test of her sweet reasonableness, forbearance, and 
constancy, from which she emerged triumphantly. 


A PROSAIC WOOING 


After becoming engaged I was keener than ever to 
improve my position, and therefore accepted engage- 
ments which, with the choral society, took up five even- 
ings a week. ‘These, plus my practice and study, took 
up so much time that, although I lived within seven 
minutes of my fiancée, it was arranged that I should 
only visit her two evenings a week after I had finished the 
rehearsals, which closed at 9.30 p.m. Each visit was 
short, because I was supposed to leave at 10.30 p.m., 
and to ensure this the grandfather’s clock was always 
thirty minutes fast, and when this struck eleven I knew 
it was time to say “‘ good night ” and depart. ‘There was, 
however, the compensation of Sunday, when we saw each 
other after service, and I regularly went to her home to 
tea, after which we had music, Mary Eliza playing the 
piano and all the other members of the family joining in 
the favourite hymns and anthems. These half hours of 
domestic harmony are amongst the treasured memories 
of my delectable if unromantic courtship. 

Leaving my “intended” at 10.30 p.m. just suited 
my book, as it enabled me to do an hour’s work of some 
sort before retiring; but this habit greatly alarmed my 
mother, who was afraid I should break down in health 
under the seeming incessant strain, and she often said, 
“*Prithee, stop working so hard, or it will turn your brain, 
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and you'll end it all at Wadsley Asylum.” Happily, 
against such a contingency I had had my mind set at 
rest, and was thus rendered immune. 


MASTERING A WEAKNESS 


In 1870 “ Professor’? Fowler paid one of his periodical 
visits to Sheffield to lecture at the Music Hall, Surrey 
Street. One Saturday evening I was present, and 
through the pressing invitation of Mr. Richards and Mr. 
W. Armitage, a well-known head master, I consented to 
be examined publicly. Professor Fowler said, amongst 
other things, that I had a strong will, but I lacked con- 
tinuity of action, leaving a thing before it was finished and 
taking up something else for a short time. He said I 
should use my will-power to develop persistence, and 
thus overcome my weakness. ‘Those who know me now 
will smile at such an opinion, but they do not know that, 
to act on the advice given, and thus overcome my fault 
whenever I had a hard, trying, or disagreeable task to 
perform, I had to set my teeth together, put my foot on 
a mark, and never lift it till the task was finished. This 
was done hundreds of times until “ carrying through ”’ 
became a habit. 


A WELL-BALANCED CONSTITUTION 


‘* Professor’? Fowler said something else much more 
important: “ This young man is in point of balance 
between his mind and body, or between his physical and 
mental powers, one of a thousand. Whatever strain he 
puts on the brain his body will stand it, and vice versa. 
He will probably live to a good age, because he is one of 
the sort which we say never will wear out. He will 
succeed in anything he undertakes.” This pronounce- 
ment was most exhilarating and reassuring to me, because 
I was getting a bit afraid of “‘ pulling the string too tight ” 
and failing to “keep up the pace.’’ Now all fear of 
overworking vanished, and for thirty years I kept on at 
high pressure, and I have no doubt that had I gone into 
business and devoted the same time and energy to it as. 
I have to scholastic duties and music I should have been 
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a well-to-do or wealthy man, instead of being, like Gold- 
smith’s Village Parson, “‘ passing rich on forty pounds a 
year.” But although the pursuit of scholastic and artistic 
aims may prove disappointing from a cash point of view, 
it has its compensations, as was revealed to me by a 
friend. 


WHAT GOLD CANNOT BUY 


We were travelling together, and he warmly congratu- 
lated me on my professional successes, to which I replied, 
“What is my success to yours? You could buy me up 
twenty times.’ “ Yes,’ he answered, “I could, of 
what’s buyable.”’ 

Another friend, a wealthy manufacturer, met me just 
after my first visit to Germany, where the choir of 300 
had such a triumph. He told me he would like to 
change places with me, and said, “ I would give £10,000 
to be in your position.” I thought it was a pity that 
some of his surplus cash had not flowed towards the 
underpaid musician. 


A TEMPTING OFFER 


In the spring of 1871 Mr. George Wostenholm sent 
for me to ask if I would like to become one of the ware- 
house staff. I said it would just suit me if I had not to 
“ drill.” My reasons for objecting to becoming a 
‘‘ driller ”’ were chiefly that in bad trade it was made an 
instrument of petty tyranny, and it tended to make the 
drillers unjust. Scores of times I have seen work 
““ cuckoo’d ”’ on frivolous pretences and, a couple of 
days after, accepted without comment. My answer 
did not please “‘ His Majesty,” and he said he would see 
me again. He had not the opportunity, because I had a 
visit from Mr. W. H. Wragg, a “little mester,” pro- 
bably the best cutler in the trade. He made the best 
class of sportsman’s knives, and supplied the leading firms 
of the town with them. He told me that he had seen my 
work at the exhibition, and thought that I should be 
able to make his class of knives. He was willing, there- 
fore, to take me as an improver for two months at fourteen 
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shillings per week, after which, I should be able to earn 
good wages. It seemed a great sacrifice after having 
served twelve years, but I had begun to see the value of 
sowing for the future, therefore I accepted his offer and 
severed my long connection with Washington Works, 
until some years after, when, under happier conditions, 
I went to assist Mr. Cooper Wing, then the managing 
director, in his farseeing and wise scheme to improve 
the condition of the employees of the firm, thus an- 
ticipating the ‘‘ Welfare Movement” of the present 
day. 

Before dismissing all references to George Wosten- 
holm from these pages it should be said that, in addition 
to the great benefit and credit he has brought to the town 
by his great enterprise and commercial gifts, he has a 
large claim to our gratitude and high regard for his far- 
seeing innovation in laying out the Kenwood estate, by 
which he made this charming suburb to be his ever- 
present monument. 


WAXING FAT, BUT .. —THE FUTURE 


Mr. Wragg’s forecast of the advantages of working 
for him proved true, and until I left the cutlery trade 
I earned good wages—fifty shillings to sixty shillings 
per week—which, with the twenty pounds received 
from my singing classes, made me feel quite prosperous. 

It will be inferred that my plans for the future were. 
not settled, but I was thinking seriously about it, because 
it seemed as though I was the only one in my set who 
had not decided on his future career, unless I remained 
a cutler. It should be said that five of these achieved 
more than local fame in their walks of life. 

By the end of the summer I had decided to leave the 
workshop as soon as there was an opening, but it is 
one thing to have the desire and another to be able to 
realize it, therefore I got no “‘forrader.” ‘“ Will” 
Robinson, “Jack” Ball, a scissors-grinder, and myself 
often discussed the subject as we walked to business, 
and this led us to arrange for a short holiday to talk over 
the future exhaustively. As this episode is introduced 
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to illustrate the restful way we spent our scanty holidays, 
the discussion part may be dismissed in few words. 
Robinson and Ball were both on the eve of being 
accepted for the Congregational and Methodist ministries 
respectively, so their outlook was towards sermons, 
theology, and pastoral work. With regard to myself, 
the decision was to go on as usual, and await events in a 
Micawber-like spirit, on the principle “that a stone 
which is fit for the wall will not be left in the road.” 


A “RESTFUL ” HOLIDAY 


We commenced our holiday at 2.30 p.m. one Saturday 
afternoon, and walked to Baslow Church, twelve-and-a- 
half miles, arriving there at 5.30 p.m., and we put up 
at one of the cottages opposite. After tea we strolled 
up to the Eaglestone and Wellington cross—erected 
in honour of Wellington, in 1866, by Dr. Wrench—to 
gaze upon and admire the beatific vision, the vista of the 
country towards Rowsley, including Chatsworth House 
and Edensor ; then round by Baslow, Bubnell, Bakewell, 
and Hassop, Calver, Curbar, Foolow, Middleton Dale, 
and Eyam. I have looked on many grand views in all 
parts of the world, but none of them have made the same 
appeal to me as this outlook from the high land sur- 
rounding the Wellington memorial, and for well-nigh 
fifty years I have yielded to its syren call, and tramped 
from Sheffield and back at least half a dozen times 
annually to gaze upon its never-changing, never-palling, 
ever-satisfying, ever-entrancing charms. 

We retired about 10 p.m., but could not sleep owing 
to the stifling heat, and as we could not open the bedroom 
window we decided to break a pane to admit the wind 
and pay for it later. ‘This we did, and then got to sleep. 
We were up by 5 a.m. and set off to walk to Monsal 
Dale, of which we had heard a great deal but never seen. 
We walked on and on, through Hassop and Longstone 
(six miles), but no dale appeared in sight. My com- 
panions were for returning, but I said we must make a 
‘« through tang ”’ of it, and we therefore trudged stolidly 
up the lane which seemed to lead to nowhere. We 
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reached the top, and then suddenly the glorious view of 
Monsal Dale burst upon us. We stood as if spellbound. 
The seemingly endless vista blending in the far distance 
with the cloudless blue of the sky, the luxuriant foliage, 
the glistening river spanned by the picturesque railway 
bridge, everything bathed in the brilliant early sun- 
shine, while over all was the subtle, pervading sense of 
the holy calm of a Sabbath morn. Pizarro was not more 
thrilled as he gazed on the Pacific Ocean for the first 
time than we were with this exquisite experience. 
The effect created by this gem of nature ranks in my 
mind with six other similar scenic rhapsodies which I 
have experienced since—Dove Dale, the Rockies, 
Honolulu, Australia, New Zealand, Capetown, and the 
Alps—all of which are deeply graven in the mind. 

The sight banished all weariness, and feeling fully 
rewarded we jubilantly retraced our steps to Baslow, 
talking excitedly of the view, and quite ready for our 
breakfast. We attended the church service, and after 
dinner we walked to Eyam (four-and-a-half miles) to see 
the hall, the church, Mompesson’s grave, the Saxon 
Cross and Cucklet Church. Returning to Baslow we 
had tea and then started back to Shefheld to meet our 
friends coming away from service, to do which we should 
have to keep up a steady four-and-a-half miles an hour. 
We walked briskly along till we came to the little Wesleyan 
chapel at Totley, near the “ Cross Scythes.” Here 
Robinson and Ball elected to stay for service, while I 
went on at increasing pace to reach home in time to 
meet my Betty as arranged, and this was successfully 
accomplished. We all went to work next day the better 
for our time of rest. 


A FATEFUL MESSAGE 


During the autumn of 1871 and spring of 1872 
the claims of the Sunday-school, Band of Hope, Choral 
Society and my singing class, plus work, practice, and 
reading, kept me pretty busy; the only incidents that 
call for mention are in connection with the class at 
Redhill. It was so well attended that Alderman Fairburn, 
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who became mayor in 1872, was quite interested in 
it and frequently attended the class, so he was able to 
judge of my aptitude for teaching, which for me was 
fortunate. We had also casual visits from Mr. John 
Thompson, the head master of the Parish Church 
School. 

It happened that Mr. Thompson was cousin to Mr. 
‘F. Wolstenholm, who worked at the next bench or 
“side” to myself. Through him Mr. Thompson sent 
me this message : “ Tell Coward that he is a born teacher, 
and he should therefore get into a school as soon as 
possible.” I thanked him for the message, and said, 
““ Opportunity is a fine thing.” At the same time it 
caused me furiously to think. 


I MAKE A PLUNGE 


One Friday morning, a few weeks after, my colleague 
Wolstenholm came into the shop, and said, “ Have you 
seen this advertisement in the Independent for a teacher ? ”’ 
and he handed me the paper, in which I read— 

““ WANTED, a Third-year Pupil Teacher for Zion School, Attercliffe. 
A good opening for a young man willing to improve. Salary, £20 a 
year.—Apply to the Head Master, Thomas Bowker, at the School.’”’ 

After I had read it he reminded me of John Thompson’s 
message, and strongly advised me to take the situation, 
which was within my grasp. I got a piece of chalk and 
made a rough calculation on my “side,” and found 
that I should lose heavily for four years, but by that time 
I should be better educated, better fitted for musical 
developments, and that I should overtake all monetary 
losses in ten years or less, and should have a higher 
status as a conductor. This decided me. I had just 
finished my last dozen of knives, for which I was paid 
the high rate of £3 6s. (5s. 6d. each), so instead of 
beginning a new order I went at once to see Mr. Bowker, 
who gave me a cordial reception, told me he knew of my 
musical work, and asked me to give a singing lesson to a 
large class, which I did, teaching the scholars the round 
“For health and strength.’ Mr. Bowker was very 
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pleased, and he immediately engaged me to commence 
duties on the following Monday morning. I went back 
to the workshop and told Mr. Wragg, who kindly 
liberated me at once. Then I gave my tools away 
with the proviso that they were to be returned if I came 
back within six months. 

Thus I rounded off my life as a cutler, and left it for 
ever with the good wishes of all my shop friends at 
the end of February, 1872, and commenced my scholastic 
career at the age of twenty-two years.and three months. 


PART! DE 


THE SCHOOL 


ITH buoyant, springy step I set out from 
Bellefield Street to Zion School, Atter- 
cliffe, on the following Monday morning 
to my new situation. Between the Friday 
and the Monday I had had time to think 
and to consult several friends as to the wisdom of m 
step. They all expressed their approval, and I had 
great faith in myself and felt that, having crossed the 
Rubicon, there was now no turning back. At the same 
time there was a shade of regret in severing old ties 
and breaking with old customs and old modes of speech. 
With respect to the last remark, I would say that fifty 
years ago the vernacular was much more spoken than it 
is at present, and that it was an established custom to 
speak the Sheffield dialect in shops and factories, even by 
people who, away from the shop, spoke conventional, 
correct English. I therefore realized that I should no 
longer be a bi-linguist—dialect and conventional—putting 
off one and resuming the other just as we put off our 
working suits and shop manners, and I should now have 
to devote my attention to a higher standard in speech, 
dress, and deportment. However, I had the satisfaction 
of feeling that in “ chucking t’ band off ”’ I had not left 
the bench because I was a “ chuck out ” or “ waster,” 
the question rather being: Should I make as great a 
success in my new occupation as I had in my old one? 


SCHOLASTIC INVENTORY—NEGATIVE 
CAPABILITY 


I had taken stock of my equipment for the new post, 
and found that I had a good memory, a pretty wide 
acquaintance with general knowledge, was a good 
reader and could work sums up to compound long 
division. In grammar, alas! I was very weak, as I could 
not conjugate a verb or decline a noun, while of parsing 
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and analysis of sentences I had scarcely heard the names, 
and my writing was very far from being above reproach. 
But unknown to myself I had a great asset in the fact 
that I was not appalled by unknown difficulties, and 
was backed up by a very determined will. This negative 
capability, this going forward in spite of unknown 
dangers, which has been displayed so magnificently by 
our super-heroic soldiers in the Great War, proved to be 
of greater value than I had any idea of at the time. 


TACT AND ADAPTABILITY 


Mr. Bowker received me very cordially, and set me 
to teach a class at once. The first lesson was reading, 
and with that I had no trouble, but in the writing lesson 
which followed I was not so successful. I tried to 
correct a boy’s writing and then passed on to the next, 
when I heard boy No. 1 say, “ Weh, aw can do better 
na that mesen.” I said to myself, “ Quite right, my boy, 
but you will soon alter your tune.” In the dinner 
interval I got a copybook and stuck to writing, but 
owing to lack of sensitiveness in the nerves at the ex- 
tremity of the digits my fingers seemed to be all thumbs. 
However, I made some progress, and as I made it a 
rule to write something in every boy’s book the sensitive 
touch developed and I got to hold the pen properly. 
This, and my constant attention, soon told a tale, and 
I got a reputation for good results in writing. 

I had been only a short time in school when Mr. 
Bowker asked if I would take a class in “ Practice.” 
I did not know anything about “ Practice” beyond 
the legend expressed in the old rhyme— 

“ Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad, 


Rule of Three puzzles me, 
And Practice drives me mad.”’ 


But “in for a penny in for a pound,” therefore I con- 
sented. I got an arithmetic book, copied a sum on the 
blackboard, and then asked if any one would come out 
and work it for the class. ‘The boy who came forward 
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was warmly complimented for his successful attempt, 
and then I tried my hand. In a few moments a forest 
of hands went up with the remark, ‘“‘ You’re wrong, 
sir.’ J called for a boy to correct it, commended him, 
and then tried again. I got on better this time, was 
only stopped once or twice, and in the last example 
got through quite correctly. 

I must here remark that the scholastic life revealed 
to me my natural aptitude for figures, and after the 
above episode I never had any trouble or difficulty in 
the teaching of arithmetic. 

Although I had a great deal of confidence in myself 
I must say I was very critical of my doings and did not 
spare myself in self-criticism, with the result that I 
was always trying to remedy some fault. I was con- 
scious that my diction needed improvement. This fact 
was hammered home when I was about to give my first 
lecture, through my mother telling me that she hoped 
the audience would be able to understand what I said. 
Therefore in my oral lessons I hit upon the following 
device to improve myself in this particular : Whenever 
I came to an important part of the lesson which wanted 
emphasis I used to say, “ Now, listen carefully,” and 
then I would state the chief or essential fact very slowly, 
but with very clear articulation, which, as a rule, com- 
manded the rapt attention of the class. Though they 
thought this was done to impress and make the lesson 
clear to them, and in part this was’so, the real point 
was to improve my power of speech. And it did, for by 
this means I developed that clear, far-reaching tone of 
voice and clear articulation which later became so essential 
and useful when dealing with large masses of children 
from 5,000 to 10,000 at once, which clearness of diction 
makes the rehearsals of even a hundred performers so 
much more enjoyable to both singers and players. 


JOY OF CONGENIAL WORK 


There is no doubt that in becoming a teacher I had 
found my proper niche. My first week’s experience 
was a delight. The short hours, the short break for 
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recreation each morning and afternoon, came as an 
undreamt of luxury to one who, when working at his 
trade, never had any pause or cessation in the working 
hours from morning till night. A still greater surprise 
was the monthly afternoon for games in the open air, 
which happened to come in this my first week. Mr. 
Gladney, the celebrated conductor and trainer of brass 
bands, the greatest of his day, used to say that he ought 
to be the happiest man in England, because he was well 
paid for doing what he loved to do. I felt something 
like that, for after the strenuous way I had worked in 
the factory, teaching was like child’s play, and I can now 
say that for the seventeen years which I devoted to 
teaching the next best thing to having holiday was 
to go to my school duties. Both in teaching and in 
acquiring the necessary knowledge it was, in my case, 
a fact that “‘ the labour we delight in physics pain.” 

With Mr. Bowker I got on remarkably well. He 
was a nice, considerate master, very easy going, but 
lacking in action and industry so long as things were 
carried on well by his teachers. Following the custom of 
the day he “ farmed’ the school—that is, he received 
all the school fees and Government grant, paid the 
working expenses, and pocketed the balance. In this 
case the “‘ balance’ was considerable, which was ob- 
tained with less effort than was usual with schoolmasters. 
He had four pupil teachers besides myself, and he was 
supposed to give’them an hour’s lesson every school 
day, meeting them at 8 a.m. till the school opened. 
To the great joy of the younger teachers he was always 
late. He just glanced at the previous night’s work, 
and told them what to do for the next morning, but of 
teaching there was practically none, so we had to get 
along as best we could, relying on his word that if we 
read carefully and remembered well we should get 
through. By the way, two failed entirely, and one— 
Mr. Davage—changed to something better. 

A lady was lamenting to Rossini that she had not 
heard one of his operas, when he asked her if she had 
heard So-and-so, naming four of his best and most 
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popular. She replied that she had. “Then,” said he, 
“you have heard all my operas.” Similarly we may 
speak of school life. The daily routine of school work 
is so uniform year in and year out, that I shall only deal 
with a few events which stand apart from the usual 
routine. 


MY CONVERSION FROM “PACIFICISM ” 


The senior pupil teacher, Mr. Thomas Davage, a 
smart young man, took charge during the absences of 
Mr. Bowker. ‘To maintain discipline and order in his 
class he acted on the principle of allowing no liberties. 
He therefore at the beginning of each morning or after- 
noon punished the first offender rather severely, as an 
encouragement for the others. I disagreed with him 
and his method, and told him so for the following 
reason. 

Amongst the many books bearing on education which 
I read at this time I came across, and was much im- 
pressed, by one on “‘ The Law of Kindness,” which 
idealized the principle of “moral suasion.” As I 
have just said, I was greatly impressed with the book, 
and therefore had many arguments with Davage on the 
question of using physical force in education. But I 
was converted from my extreme notions of ‘“ moral 
force”? or “ moral suasion” in this manner: Next 
to the school there were some stables, to the roof of 
which the scholars used to climb during playtime. The 
landlord complained again and again, and the boys were 
told not to climb on the forbidden premises because of 
the complaints, and that they would be punished if 
they did. One day at recess I heard Tom D say 
to John F , ‘ Come, let’s get on to the roof of the 
stable.”’ John said, ‘“‘ We’ve been told not to go, and 
if we do we shall get the cane.” ‘Tom answered, ‘“‘ Mr. 
Coward will not punish us; he will only say, ‘“ Now, 
boys, you should not do so; you know it is wrong. 
Please don’t do it again.’ I saw them on the stable, 
then went for a stout cane, and waited till the class 
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returned. I called Tom out and said, ‘‘ You have been 
on the stable again.” ‘Yes, sir.” “ You were told 
not to go or you would be punished.” “ Yes, sir.” 
“You said that I would only talk and not punish you.”’ 
“Yes, sir.” “ You will find yourself mistaken.” I 
took him by the scruff of the neck and placed him over 
my knee, then, by a hefty use of the cane, the tender 
cushion part of his anatomy became still more tender 
when I had done. The moral effect of this application 
of force was electrical. I had beer able to keep pretty 
good order by alertness and persuasion, to which most 
of the scholars responded. Still, there are, in every class, 
a minority who will not yield to moral force, and they 
demoralize the whole. But when they realize that 
physical force will be used if necessary, the fine tonic 
effect is wonderful, and it gives scope for the full use 
of the “‘ law of kindness,” even in their case. 

From the date of the above incident I was noted for 
good discipline combined with a minimum of punish- 
ment. Tom D , who became a player in my 
orchestra, used to say that I knocked reverence into 
him by means of a broom handle. 


DINING DIVERSIONS 


On account of the distance of the school from my 
home, I had to take dinner at the school. This was a 
very simple meal costing from threepence to sixpence, 
because an income of seven shillings and eightpence 
per week did not allow of luxury. I usually got a 
clear hour for study, but not always, as this was 
sometimes prevented by Frank Elliott, a most lively 
pupil teacher, who frequently stayed for dinner in 
school. He was captivated with the recently published 
““Artemus Ward,” and he regaled me with portions of 
it over dinner every day. This was most diverting 
and agreeable to me, but when I wanted to study I had 
to turn him out of the classroom. ‘Then he would stand 
with his head just within the door, reading with loud 
voice his favourite titbits from ‘‘ Artemus,” until an 
inkpot or some other missile sent him flying. 
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MAKING ENDS MEET 


As time went on my cash reserve dwindled to vanish- 
ing point. This caused me to give up my violin lessons 
with Mr. John Peck, the well-known violinist, and also 
my piano tuition under Mr. William Moxey. This step 
cost me many a pang. At this juncture my fiancée 
reached her twenty-first birthday and I had to borrow 
the money to buy her a suitable present. Fortunately 
she did not know this, or I should have had to pick it 
up in fragments. Of course I felt the hardship of these 
things, but as it was part of the price of progress I did 
not lose heart or grumble. My musical leanings found 
an outlet in the school. I gave singing lessons to the 
whole of the scholars, and earned Mr. Bowker’s com- 
mendation. 

Another gratifying event which led in the right 
direction was the engagement to conduct the large choir 
at the grand gala of the Sheffield Temperance Associa- 
tion in the Botanical Gardens. This was important 
as being the first of the many great choirs, sometimes 
numbering many thousands of singers, which I after- 
wards regularly conducted. The two guineas which 
I received for attending three committee meetings to 
select the music, holding six rehearsals and conducting 
at the Gardens twice during the day, were highly prized 
and very useful. 


A TRYING BUT SUCCESSFUL ORDEAL 


Meanwhile the most important event of the school 
year was approaching, and we pupil teachers were 
full of anxiety and nervous at the idea of meeting the 
“ All Highest ” in the scholastic world, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector. At length the fateful morning arrived, 
and Messrs. Barrington-Ward and E. H. Howard 
came to examine both school and teachers. I had no 
previous experience of a school inspection, and knew 
nothing about it further than what Mr. Bowker had told 
me, namely, he wanted the scholars to be prepared to 
pass certain tests. These instructions I worked hard to 
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carry out, just as if I had been asked to make a dozen 
knives in a certain way. I did it just as a matter of 
course. 

Mr. Howard examined Mr. R ’s class and my 
class, which had been joined together for the examina- 
tion. As the first few scholars came up he asked each 
one who was his teacher, and some answered Mr. R—-— 
and some Mr. Coward. Then he said to each who 
followed, you are in Mr. R ’s class or you are in 
Mr. Coward’s. He called the Rev. John Calvert, 
the chairman of the school committee, to him, and 
pointed out that while nearly all the scholars of one 
teacher had failed, nearly all the other teacher’s pupils 
had passed. At the close of this part of the examination 
Mr. Howard called me to him and said, “ You must 
leave this school. When you do, apply to me for a 
recommendation.”’ Being musical, he was very pleased 
with the singing of the scholars, and we struck up a 
friendship which continued till his death. 

I then had to go before the great “ panjandrum with 
the little brass button on the top,” the senior inspector, 
for viva, reading, and recitation. I recited the trial 
scene from Macaulay’s essay on ‘“‘ Warren Hastings.” 
At the close, Mr. Barrington-Ward asked me where it 
was from, and I told him. “ Have you read the essay ? ” 
I replied, “ Oh yes! I have read all Macaulay’s essays,” 
at which he seemed surprised and pleased. 

The paper examination followed a fortnight later. 
This was what I feared most, but one day, soon after, 
I met Mr. Barrington-Ward in the Midland Station. 
To my surprise he recognized me, and said: ‘‘ You 
have passed your examination very well.” This news 
pleased me and also Mr. Bowker, who said that to pass 
the third year’s examination in seven months was not 
bad. 

After the inspection, school work and routine went 
on as usual, and there is nothing to note except, being 
the oldest teacher and considered capable, I had more 
responsibility placed upon me both in class work and 
management. 
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MUSICAL PROGRESS—WHY “WORRIT”’? 


Notwithstanding my school duties I found time 
to pursue my musical studies, and to test my progress 
in musical theory and composition I entered for the 
Society of Arts examination in these subjects, with Dr. 
John Hullah, the anti-sol-faist, as examiner. As there 
was not a Society of Arts committee in Sheffield I had 
to go to Rotherham to be examined. There was another 
candidate besides myself, and we both obtained first 
class certificates. ‘This young man was named Thomas 
Brameld. We became acquainted, and I afterwards 
learned greatly to admire him for his skill and enthusiasm. 
His work as conductor in the Rotherham and Doncaster 
districts will, like his own personality, be long held in 
high esteem, as he was beloved by all who knew him. 

The obtaining of a “first class”? was very satis- 
factory, but the lesson I learnt in connection with the 
examination was of far greater importance. By some 
means I lost the train to Rotherham and I had to take a 
hansom to reach the Mechanics’ Hall before it closed. 
It was a race with time, and during the entire journey I 
was worrying about the pace of the old charger, wonder- 
ing whether we should reach Rotherham in time, and 
working myself up to such a pitch of nervous excitement 
that I was unable to do myself full justice at the examina- 
tion. When it was all over I thought what a fool I 
had been to upset myself by useless “ worriting.” I 
realized that I should have reached my destination just 
as soon if I had lolled back on the cushions and taken 
things easy. Then, after twenty-two years, I grasped 
the time-worn truth that to agitate oneself about things 
which cannot be altered is as foolish as to cry over the 
colour of the eyes, the shape of the nose, the weather, or 
a slow-moving railway train or cab. The moral of it 
all is the same as the answer to the oft-asked question : 
“How do you keep so young in spirit?’ Minimize 
worry. 

In the autumn of 1872 I broke new musical ground by 
undertaking the arranging and conducting of a series of 
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concerts in the Temperance Hall, on behalf of Mr. G. W. 
Sharman, who organized the series as a counter-attraction 
to the low public houses which abounded in Sheffield 
at this time. I provided for each concert a programme 
in which my select glee party of twenty-four singers took 
a prominent part, and thus acquired useful experience. 


MY FIRST HEADSHIP 


When I had been twelve months with Mr. Bowker 
I suggested to him that he might increase my salary to 
£30, seeing that I did so much work, and that {20 was 
hardly a living wage. He refused the advance and 
said something about the managers. I therefore went 
to the chairman of the managers, the Rev. John Calvert, 
explained the position, and he advised me to leave and 
get another situation. The next week an advertisement 
appeared in the Sheffield papers for a master at Tinsley 
School. After school I walked to Tinsley (two-and-a-half 
miles from Attercliffe) to “ spy out the land”; saw the 
vicar, and learned it would be worth about {70 a year 
and a schoolhouse. He seemed very well pleased with 
me, and I promised to send him my credentials at once. 
The next day I sent him three testimonials, one being 
from the Mayor of Shefheld, Alderman R. Fairburn, 
whom the chairman knew very well. 

I was surprised when next morning a gentleman 
brought me a letter from the vicar, the Rev. Josiah 
Buckley, stating that he had called a meeting of the 
school managers at once, and that they had appointed 
me to the post of master of ‘Tinsley School, to commence 
the following week. As I had not been indentured to 
Mr. Bowker there was no difficulty about my leaving 
Zion School. I therefore entered upon my first appoint- 
ment as master in twelve months after leaving the factory. 

The few months that I stayed at Tinsley seem to me 
like a pleasant dream. I was happy in the work, which 
was comparatively easy, and I was on good terms with 
all the parents as well as with the big folk of the village. 
But the change from being a pupil teacher to master 
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altered the centre of gravity in my educational plans, 
because it meant the shortening, by two or three years, 
of the time of preparation for the Teacher’s Government 
Certificate, for although I had not entered into an agree- 
ment to take the certificate, it was understood that 
I should attempt to take it the following December. 


“SWATTING ‘IN EXCELSIS’” 


Fourteen months before, my friend James Morton, 
who had served five years as pupil teacher and gained a 
Queen’s Scholarship, called at my shop to say good-bye, 
as he was going to York Training College for two years. 
I said, “I wish I was going with you.”” And now that 
events had shaped themselves, that in all probability 
I should be examined at the same time for the same 
certificate—he as trained, I as active, teacher—the 
thought made me somewhat nervous. But here my 
negative capability and intensive method of study came 
to the rescue. My “ pluck and ignorance” urged me 
forward, and I was like the ‘“‘ bull pup”’ which, having 
“got hold,’ was not disposed to be shaken off. My 
distinctive method was just adapted to my needs and 
circumstances. It was manifestly impossible to write 
out at length all the exercises demanded by the ten 
subjects in the syllabus, therefore a shorter but equally 
effective plan was necessary. At Tinsley I had not the 
advantage of the stray lessons and casual hints of Mr. 
Bowker, therefore I had to rely entirely upon myself. 

To meet my needs I bought, regardless of expense, 
the best books on every subject, in every case where 
possible with a fully worked key, not to crib, but to 
learn from the best models in arithmetic, alegbra, Euclid 
(riders), parsing, analysis of sentences, object lessons, 
etc. Fortune also favoured me by putting into my hand 
a fifth year pupil teacher’s set of exercise books with 
all the examples fully worked in every subject, and with 
corrections and remarks by Mrs. Oakes, of Tinsley 
Park School, a most up-to-date and thorough teacher. 
These, with the books I had bought, were a veritable 
gold mine of information to me as a delver of knowledge. 
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With book in hand I used to walk along the country 
lanes or quiet rural turnpike between Tinsley and 
Rotherham, and in such charming surroundings, or in 
the quiet country cottage, for six hours day by day, 
I absorbed, crammed in, and rammed down the certificate 
curriculum until it began to give me subconscious 
saturation. 

I anticipated staying at Tinsley for some years, but 
in this my calculations were wrong. One Saturday 
afternoon in June a reverend gentleman came to the 
schoolhouse and asked to see Mr. Coward. He intro- 
duced himself as the Rev. William Riding, minister of 
the Greasbro’ Congregational Church. He told me that 
he had been to see the Rev. John Calvert—then a potent 
influence in Sheffield and district—with respect to 
the choosing of a head master for a new British school at 
Greasbro’, who said, ‘‘ The man you want is at ‘Tinsley. 
Offer him a good salary and secure his services.”” ‘There- 
fore, on his strong recommendation, he had come to 
offer me the post at a salary of {120 for the first year and 
“farming terms” after. There were two conditions: 
one, that I should commence in a week or two ; the other, 
that I would undertake to become a certificated teacher 
by December, so that the school would be eligible for 
Government grants. ‘The mere mention of Mr. Calvert’s 
name biassed me in favour of the proposal, and as this 
was backed by a tempting rise of salary, my mind was for 
accepting. The drastic condition about obtaining the 
certificate was a bit appalling, but I thought it would 
act as a spur to increased effort, therefore I provisionally 
accepted, subject to being able to get permission to 
leave Tinsley, and I was still of the same mind after 
I had been to Greasbro’ and seen the school and the 
managers. I went the next Saturday, estimated the 
possibilities of the school, and was introduced to Mr. 
Benjamin Sellars, the chairman of the managers, who 
said to Mr. Riding, “ I thought you were going to bring 
a master, but you have brought a boy,” to which Mr. 
Riding replied, “ Yes, but he will get better of that 
drawback every day.” 
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GREASBRO’ SCHOOL--MOMENTOUS MONTHS 


In a few weeks I commenced duties at Greasbro’, 
and then I had a most strenuous time. I had over two 
hundred scholars with only one or two raw pupil teachers 
to assist me, and colliers’ children are not all gentle 
lambs or little cherubs. ‘The Sunday-school and choir- 
mastership of the chapel, each added their quota of 
work, while through it all there was the ever-present 
thought of the certificate and possible failure, which 
hazard hung over my head like a Damocles’ sword, 
and which became more terrible as the date of the 
examination drew near. It was indeed a time of rush, 
but I look back with pleasure upon the early morning 
walks by the side of the small lakes in Wentworth Park, 
the place where afterwards I conducted before King 
George and Queen Mary on a memorable occasion. 
Here, invigorated by the fresh morning air, I struggled 
with Euclid, memorized dates, etc. etc. I need not 
enlarge on the daily routine of the school, which went on 
like ten thousand other schools ; but with regard to the 
music, the children excelled, and we got quite a name for 
our singing as displayed at our Christmas concerts. 

The critical week arrived at last, and I went to the 
Westminster Training College to take the examination. 
Perhaps there had not been any single event in my life 
on which so much seemed to depend. It obsessed my 
mind to such a degree that it loomed as large as the 
largest Aladdin’s genii. And now was the hour when it 
was “‘ to be or not to be.” If I passed, my future would 
be secure, and my success would delight my many 
friends who were following my career very anxiously. 
If I failed, there were not a few who would say rather 
cynically “ he has bitten off more than he can chew,” 
and those whom I had outdistanced would rejoice. 


THE GLAMOUR OF LONDON 


I reached London in such an excited mood that even 
trivial things impressed my mind. A former member 
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of Mr. Wood’s class met me, and as we walked up 
Pentonville Road the thought of being in London, 
combined with the, to me, delicious fragrance of the early 
morning air, which contained a subtle aroma suggesting 
the faint odour of a distant faggot* fire in a woodman’s 
cottage, quite exhilarated me, and got hold so thoroughly 
of my imagination that, when I revisit London and time 
permits, I say to Mrs. Coward: ‘ Let us go up Penton- 
ville Road to inhale the fragrant air once more.” Once 
experienced, never forgotten, can be said of a London 
speciality, a “‘ pea-soup”’ fog such as we had during the 
week, when many prize animals at the great December 
cattle show had to be killed in order to save their lives— 
commercially—and thus prevent them being choked by 
the fog. 

After the week’s ordeal at Westminster I returned 
home with a sense of relief that I had survived. I came 
back hopeful, because I had surmounted several hurdles 
more easily than expected, but as the day of declaring the 
result drew near, my mercury went down and down to 
hopeless pessimism. 


SAFE IN PORT—‘ LANDED ” 


One morning in February the Rev. W. Riding 
came bustling into school with a large official letter 
containing the verdict. He showed it to me and con- 
gratulated me upon passing the certificate in the division 
qualifying for head master. I shouted ‘‘ Hurrah!” and 
gave such a jump that I knocked over an easel and 
blackboard ; thanked him for the news and good wishes, 
and, with his approval, closed the school for the day to 
honour the event, and also to allow me to go and inform 
my family and friends of the grand result. 

It was an achievement to have passed the examination 
in twenty months after leaving the workshop, and many 
of my friends, especially scholastic friends, wondered 
how it had been accomplished in the time. But there 


* I did not know of the Underground Railway. 
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was little need for wonder, the secret being easily ex- 
plained. It lay in two things: (a2) concentration and 
(5) intensive study. For the nine months preceding 
the examination “ concentration” was my watchword. 
I thought, read, talked, walked, and dreamt “ certificate.” 
Calais was not so deeply engraven on Queen Mary’s 
heart as “certificate” was in my head. My intensive 
method, my mnemonics, my mastery of one good book 
on each subject, all tended to this concentration. Then 
there was the large antecedent reserve of general know- 
ledge, which came in opportunely and at unexpected 
moments during the examination. ‘Taking it all together, 
I think I put in twice or thrice the amount of work that 
most people would deem necessary. This I have 
followed as a principle throughout all my artistic career. 
After thirty years’ experience of students, I have found 
that the neglect of this principle of giving “‘ good measure, 
pressed down and running over,” in preparing for ex- 
aminations, this not doing of supposed unnecessary work, 
is the cause of most failures. It applies equally to the 
hostess, who provides most amply—as she thinks—for 
her small select tea-party, and then finds that all is upset 
by ‘one voracious appetite; or to the student who, 
though sticking to the examination syllabus, does not 
allow for the wide and erratic interpretation of its meaning 
by the examiner ; or to the parliamentary election agent 
who relaxes his efforts before the poll closes, as was 
shown when Mr. Stuart Wortley—now Lord Stuart of 
Wortley—was unexpectedly returned for Shefhield. The 
election agent of his opponent was besought to send ten 
cabs to Attercliffe to poll some hundreds of his supporters 
as they left their work, but he didn’t send one because, 
he said, they could manage to win without the extra 
expense. The result was that Mr. Wortley was returned 
by forty votes and retained the seat ever afterwards. 

To all young men and women who wish to excel 
I would give the advice, which I frequently give to my 
many choralists, namely: Learn everything twice as 
well as you think necessary, and then you will have done 
about half of what you should have done. 
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A MARRIAGE: COWARD—BEST 


The fact that I was now recognized by Government 
relieved me of the great strain that had long gripped me, 
therefore I threw all my buoyant energy into school 
work until the end of the school year in July. The results 
of the inspection, the reports and the Government 
grant all being very satisfactory, I had now a clear course 
for the second year. 

The scholars increased to such an extent that I was 
able to engage an assistant master, and _ financially 
I was in a better position than ever. ‘This led to the 
idea of getting married for two reasons: First, both 
myself and my intended were getting so old ; I was over 
twenty-five and she was nearly twenty-four, which were 
well over the marriage ages in the sixties and seventies. 
The second reason was, the school managers desired me 
to get married, because then I should not have occasion 
to be absent from my Sunday duties as superintendent 
of the school and choirmaster, as I was sometimes when I 
visited Sheffield. All things conspired favourably to this 
end, and as I most willingly yielded to their influence, 
on March roth, 1875, I was married to Miss Mary Eliza 
Best in Queen Street Congregational Chapel, Sheffield, 
by the Rev. Peter Whyte. 

After the wedding breakfast we admired the half- 
dozen gifts from the family—the virulent wedding 
present cult had not developed at this time—and we 
were pleased to have so many. Following the established 
custom, we spent the day at the bride’s home, and at 
eleven p.m. we went by railway to Rotherham and 
then drove to Greasbro’, arriving at our new home just 
after midnight. Good old Mrs. Morris, my late land- 
lady, who had made every arrangement for our comfort, 
gave us a warm welcome. 

At nine o’clock next morning I was at school as 
usual, because the Government examination loomed in 
the distance. I took such pleasure in my work that the 
loss of the honeymoon holiday was not regarded as a 
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hardship. I rather rejoiced that I had been able to wed 
several years sooner than expected. 


A DISASTROUS STRIKE 


At the inspection we again scored a marked success, 
and everything looked rosy, when a thunderbolt came 
quite unexpectedly. Greasbro’ being inhabited chiefly 
by colliers, even the small disputes at the pits affected 
the school adversely. It will therefore be seen that when 
there was a battle royal between Earl Fitzwilliam and 
the colliers, which resulted in a number of the most 
important pits being ‘“‘ closed down,” the school suffered 
severely. While the strike and lockout were on, most of 
the parents could not or would not pay any school 
fees, and it became a question of refusing to teach scholars 
who did not pay fees or of admitting them to the school 
for the sake of the Government grant. The latter course 
was adopted, with the result that for the many months 
of the strike the school income was reduced by half, 
the loss falling upon myself. Still, we survived and kept 
a cheerful spirit, but the setback, and one or two other 
disappointments, caused me to think of getting to 
Sheffield as quickly as possible. Sweet reasonableness 
at last came to the rescue, the strike ended and things 
again became normal, and as the results of the school 
examination in July, 1876, were more than satisfactory, 
we were happy once more. 


ATHIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE 


When I heard that I had obtained the Teachers’ 
Certificate I did not say, as a friend of mine did, ‘“‘ Thank 
goodness I can now forget everything,” but I asked, 
“ What further can I learn?” At this time the South 
Kensington scheme of science classes was in vogue, 
and the most progressive of the head masters supported 
the new educational idea. I followed their good example 
and indulged my leanings towards science by joining 
classes in acoustics, light and heat, magnetism and 
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electricity, taught by Mr. James Webb, under the 
South Kensington scheme. During the next three 
years chemistry, physiology, physiography, and mathe- 
matics, under various teachers, followed in due course. 
In each subject I obtained an advanced certificate, 
qualifying as a teacher. 

Notwithstanding these extras, music was not ne- 
glected, and good progress was made in analysis and 
composition, a fair number of my tunes being sung 
in the district. In connection with one of these the 
following episode is worth recording. 


VICISSITUDES OF A HYMN AND TUNE 


My bosom friend, William Robinson, who was now a 
student at Rotherham Independent College, sent me 
a post-card, on which he said, “‘ Compose a spanking 
tune to the following hymn, for Queen Street sermons.”’ 
The hymn was the beautiful “Jesu, High and Holy,” 
to which I composed the tune known in many hymnals 
as “ Norfolk Park,’ so named by James Andrew, who 
wished it to be associated with the great Whitsuntide 
gatherings held there every year, where it has been 
more frequently sung than any other tune. I sent the 
hymn and tune to Mr. Crowther, the choirmaster, who 
rejected the tune in favour of another. The Selection 
Committee of the Sunday School Union also rejected 
it a month later. It was sung, however, at Greasbro’ 
and received with such favour that I sent it to Curwen’s, 
who published it at once. It became a favourite in a 
few schools, and at the next year’s meeting of the Sunday 
School Union Committee three members, unknown to 
each other, proposed it. It was adopted, and after it 
had been sung at the gatherings, Mr. Crowther chided 
me for not letting him have such a “ beautiful, heavenly ”’ 
tune, for Queen Street sermons. I made some excuse, 
but did not distress him by telling him he was the first 
to reject the tune, of which, in various ways, over a 
million copies have been printed. I may say that two 
other of my popular tunes met a similar fate, ‘‘ O what 
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has Jesus done for me”’ being one, and the more recent 
setting of “ Mine eyes have seen the coming of the glory 
of the Lord ” (Howe) the other. 


GETTING INTO NOTICE 


The excellent singing of my scholars began to be 
noised abroad, and when the committee of the National 
Union of Teachers decided to give a great concert by 
school children in the Albert Hall they invited me to 
train and conduct the choir of 500 scholars and teachers. 
This was the beginning of a long series of similar concerts, 
which became one of my specialities as the years went 
by. The preparations for the concert brought me into 
contact with some of the School Board officials, and Mr. 
J. F. Moss, the secretary of the Board, wrote to ask me 
if I would carefully examine and report on a specimen 
piano for school use. I did as desired, and on my report 
all the schools were supplied with copies of this instru- 
ment. 

In July, 1876, the School Board advertised for 
three head masters. I applied, and was one of the three 
appointed, to commence duties in the last week in August. 
I therefore left Greasbro’ with my wife and first child, 
heartened and encouraged by an illuminated address, 
a gift of music—Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohnh— 
and the inhabitants’ good wishes. 

By the strange irony of fate I was appointed to 
succeed my old chief, Mr. Bowker, whose easy-going 
ways were not suited to the strenuous demands of a 
Board school. I am pleased to think he was able to 
retire from the scholastic profession. 

My appointment caused a great deal of discussion 
amongst the teachers, some holding that I was an inter- 
loper, and had no right to be made head so quickly, 
while others saw in my rapid rise the very reason why 
I deserved promotion. One important head master 
said to the head mistress of my Girls’ Department : 
“Do you know, he was a mere mechanic, only four-and- 
a-half years ago?” The answer was, “ Yes, he told me 
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so.” His comment was “floored again.’ This sort 
of thing moved me not ; I let the heathen rage and ima- 
gine vain things, while I stuck diligently to my 300 
scholars, music, and science classes. Presently, the 
National Union of Teachers elected me into office, 
and then I became one of the “ washed.” 

As I remarked previously, school routine is so uni- 
form that I need not give more than a casual reference 
to my work, but as an indication of my success I will 


give the following table of results during my tenure of 
office at the Park Board School :— 


At the annual inspection in— 


Jan., 1876: 48 scholars were examined by H.M. Inspector. 

Nov., 1876: 140 A BS a S.B.I. and 49% passed. 
jJan., 1877: 148 P. ua $2 FA SViAe an 52/5 sr 
Nov, (1877/2) 203 hi “a Fy, Sabie sae 3 
Janel S Ore ola me ¥ Sy EMC Le 8826 4 
INOWE, O70 2540s a Suwa ORIYA ey 


The above were my last School Board and Govern- 
ment inspections. 

An incident at the last Government inspection is 
worth mentioning. The genial head inspector—one 
of the best, but by no means an Adonis—expressed to 
me his great satisfaction with the smart answers to his 
oral questions, and showed it by his beaming smile. 
At the close he wished to indicate his pleasure, and asked 
the class, ‘““ How do you think I look?” “‘ Pleased,” 
was the expected answer. A boy put up his hand, and 
being asked to solve the question, replied, ‘‘ Ugly, sir.” 
The inspector smiled and said: “ Yes, and very pleased 
also.’ 


WINNING SUPPORTERS 


In 1877, under the auspices of the Board, the head 
teachers organized a choir of 500 scholars and teachers 
to give a concert in the Albert Hall, to buy prizes for 
the schools. I was elected to be conductor, with Mr. 
D. Maidment as organizing master. The way in which 
the masters and mistresses prepared the children in 
both words and music was a treat. 

When Mozart was commanded by his tyrannical 
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patron, the Prince Bishop of Salzburg, to compose his 
“ First Mass,” he determined to spare no pains to show 
what he could achieve. In this event I was moved by 
the same spirit to assert my individuality and special 
gifts. Whatever may be my musical limitations—and 
I am conscious of many—it is generally considered 
that in vocal and choral work I possess a subtle appre- 
ciation of tone-quality, an acute feeling for different 
shades of expression, a well-defined sense of rhythm, 
and a clear perception of diction—the essence of clear 
consonants and correct vowel quantity. These attri- 
butes of artistic singing I was able to develop on the firm 
foundation of the teachers’ thorough preparation. Some 
of the masters who attended the rehearsals smiled at my 
unconventional methods, but as they saw that, Homocea- 
like, I touched the spot, and realized the end sought, 
they enthusiastically supported me in all my demands 
on the choristers, 500 strong. ‘The result of the effort 
was that a higher level of excellence was reached than 
had ever before been in Sheffield, and not only this, 
but what was more important, a standard was fixed 
and a tradition of excellence established which has 
been of immense value educationally and which has been 
maintained by certain ardent souls to the present day. 

The concert was a huge success, musically and 
financially. The hall was crowded with the elite of 
the town and the parents of the children. ‘The singing 
was a revelation to everybody. Sir John Brown, the 
chairman of the Board, and Mr. Moss, came round to 
congratulate me and express the gratification of the 
members at the brilliant results. To meet a general 
wish, the concert was repeated a fortnight later, and 
notwithstanding that the “packers” had crammed, 
sardine-like, four hundred more people into the Albert 
Hall than before, hundreds had to be turned away. 
At this concert Sir John Brown came on to the platform 
and warmly and deservedly thanked all the teachers for 
their self-denying and successful efforts, and compli- 
mented the town on the artistry displayed. A similar 
concert was given the following year. 

6 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS “HARD ” 


Soon after I returned to Sheffield I got involved in 
that whirl and rush of engagements which kept me 
battling against time and event for at least thirty-five 
years. I had not been home a month before a deputa- 
tion from the Sheffield Amateur Instrumental Society 
came to offer me the post of conductor of the society. 
Before accepting, I attended a rehearsal and found two 
first violins, eight aspiring and perspiring second violins, 
one viola, one ’cello, one double bass, three alleged 
flautists, three cornets of a sort, one bassoon, and a 
euphonium. It was a sorry medley of harmony and 
cacophony they evolved. After the first half-hour I 
could understand why Mr. J. M. Fordie, the really 
clever and highly gifted but highly choleric bandmaster 
of the Hallamshire Rifles, stormed, stamped, used drill- 
sergeant language, and finally threw the baton at one of 
the players before he departed from his first and last 
visit. What I heard would have choked off most con- 
ductors, but again my negative capability manifested 
itself. When a desirable position is to be won, who 
would shrink from taking it for fear of meeting diffi- 
culties? I didn’t. I saw possibilities—many of which 
were happily realized—so “over the top”’ I went and 
rushed in where How I “ stuck it” for twenty- 
five years I will tell later. 


THE FOUNDING OF A FAMOUS SOCIETY 


Very shortly after this I recognized an ardent sol-faist 
under a gas-lamp in Bramall Lane as I was going to my 
home in Sitwell Place, Highfields. We discussed the 
advisability of reviving the interest in Tonic Sol-fa, 
which had languished during my absence from Sheffield. 
We decided to call a meeting of all known sol-faists and 
see what could be done. ‘The meeting was held, and 
the Tonic Sol-fa Association was formed. I was elected 
honorary conductor, and for forty years I have been 
associated with the varying fortunes of this notable 
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society, better known under its later name of ‘“ The 
Sheffield Musical Union.” 

Further claims on my time were made by being 
appointed choirmaster of Queen Street Congregational 
Chapel, and superintendent of the Sunday-school. 
All the above appointments were honorary. I had also 
singing classes in various schools, including a Psalmody 
class at Queen Street. In addition I attended science 
classes on Saturday mornings. On the top of all I had 
to pay special attention to musical theory and composition 
arising out of the following : 


IT WAS A FAMOUS VICTORY 


The Tonic Sol-fa College, London, instituted a 
competitive examination called the ‘‘ Senior Prize Exam- 
ination,” with Sir George A. Macfarren, principal of 
the R.A.M., as examiner. This was open to those only 
‘who had gained “‘first class” certificates under Dr. 
John MHullah at the Society of Arts Examination. 
Of course I entered the lists, and on June 30th, 1877, 
faced the tests. We had to compose a song to given 
words, write a march on a given theme, and complete a 
fugue on a given subject. I had really been stretching 
the bow too severely, and was very much off colour, 
therefore I anticipated that I should here meet my 
Waterloo, especially as I saw near me a clever young 
friend whom I rather feared, who was dashing off page 
after page, whilst I was plodding slowly along. At 
the close I felt far from happy at the prospect of failure. 
To ‘“ minimize worry ” I banished the event from my 
mind, but in about a month after I began to wonder, 
in a kind of abstract way, who would be the fortunate 
prize-winner—probably a Londoner. 

One Friday afternoon I hurried home to meet my 
friend ‘‘ Will’ Robinson and his fiancée, who were to 
spend the evening with us previous to sailing for India. 
My wife handed me a letter, which I glanced at and then 
gave a sharp, short cry as I sank intoachair. Alarmed, 
they all rushed to learn what was wrong, and I gave 
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them the letter, when they found that I had been awarded 
the only prize and a first class certificate. This very 
unexpected news had, for the moment, overwhelmed me. 
After all, I had not met my Waterloo except as victor. 
It can be imagined that the last night with “ Will ” and 
his bride-elect was a merry one. 


LEAVING “RED TAPE ” 


The previous table of results shows that there was every 
prospect of future success, but the general conditions 
and unnecessary strain of the Government examina- 
tions were resented by the teaching profession. The 
percentage standard of “ efficiency ”’ did not accord with 
the views of the most thoughtful of the head teachers, 
and the endorsement of the certificates was also a griev- 
ance. They held that “ percentage grinding’’ was 
not education in its best sense. Then, again, Board 
teachers were at a disadvantage with “‘ farmed ” schools, ° 
because they could not use—though I question whether 
they would—the devices to circumvent inspectors which 
it was known some “ farmers ” practised, such as sending 
“certain failures” a walk into the country for ‘‘ Nature 
study ”’ with an obliging friend, or getting them sent 
from home for a day, etc. etc. Consequently, most 
teachers would have been glad to escape the trouble, 
turmoil, red tape, and anxiety of the yearly “ uncertainty.” 

The opportunity of getting free from Board and 
Government examinations came to me much sooner 
than expected. When I had been under the Board 
only two years and four months an advertisement for 
a master for the “ Free Writing School,’’ School Croft, 
appeared in the Sheffield papers. It was called the 
“Free Writing School ’’ because a certain William Birley 
left an endowment to teach forty scholars writing, in 
addition to reading and cyphering. The school was 
originally part of the Royal Grammar School, but it had 
a separate building, and in course of time became 
distinct and independent. The very conservative 
estimate of the endowment and other emoluments in 
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the advertisement did not make a very strong appeal to 
head teachers, but upon inquiry I found the prospects 
quite good. I therefore applied, and within a week I 
was appointed to the post, to commence duties on 


January 20th, 1879. 


THE FREE WRITING SCHOOL 


When it became known that I had accepted the 
Free Writing School many were surprised, they being 
misled by the fact that the minimum salary was adver- 
tised, and one important head teacher asked Mr. Cornelius 
Bennett, the secretary of the National Union of Teachers, 
if I had not been very foolish in leaving the Park Board 
for such a small school. Mr. Bennett replied : ‘‘ Coward 
has got his head screwed on the right way, and you may 
depend that the post is all right or he would not have 
accepted.” That it was “all right” will be seen from 
the following : 

The forty foundation scholars had a capitation grant 
of £4 each, and this, with the fees (reduced) they paid, 
brought in nearly £200. The other twenty scholars 
paid any fees I charged—about two pounds a year. 
There was a good school-house, which I let, so that 
altogether I got a higher salary than I did under the 
Board. I was so convinced of the wisdom of my choice 
that when the chairman of the Board and Mr. Moss 
offered me the chief “‘ show ”’ school—Walkley Boys— 
I declined the very tempting bait. ! 


MODEL GOVERNORS 


The governors of the school were the Church 
Burgesses, the governors of the Royal Grammar 
School and the Town Trustees. To these gentlemen, 
the highest in the town, I was alone responsible. ‘They 
were supposed to visit the school, but I had only two 
single visits during the ten years I was master; but 
one of the governors—men like Alderman William 
Smith, Alderman W. H. Brittain, and Dr. Arthur 
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Jackson—-presided at the annual exhibitions and con- 
certs, which were always packed, and reported in the 
papers, so that they knew something of the work of the 
school. Their letters of apology for not visiting the 
school were quite sufficient for me. They subscribed 
liberally for prizes, which was still more satisfactory. 

There were two rooms in the school and ample space 
for the average of about fifty. I took the large room and 
the assistant the smaller room. 


REASONS FOR SUCCESS 


I think I must have retained a great deal of the boyish 
spirit in my composition. This is manifested in my 
love of sport, seeing the humour of a situation, my 
whimsical sayings and doings at rehearsals, love of a 
joke, and my general trustfulness in human nature. 
In the school it showed itself by my joining in games with 
the scholars on all fine days during play-time. In 
summer I gave an innings to each of the score boys. 
I was always the bowler, and after two or three of my 
*‘curly popties ”’ each boy was either caught or bowled. 
It was all done prestissimo—‘ one down, the next come 
on.” We had football in winter, while the girls had 
skipping-rope, swings, etc. But though I was so free 
with the scholars—and we all were like a happy family— 
we had splendid discipline for the following reasons : 

Each scholar had an assigned place, so that there was 
no rushing or confusion, ‘Then I recognized that scholars 
are rational little animals, and when the reason of doing 
things properly and in order was explained, they generally 
did as desired. But they were aware that if they did not 
yield to suasion there was a certain little stout cane 
which would enforce the argument, and to which un- 
willing hands had to be held out. Finally, a potent 
incentive to discipline and industry was the promise 
that if so much work was done in a certain time we would 
have half an hour’s extra singing. This prospect of 
pleasure seldom failed to produce the desired result 
I may say that there was not much punishment. The 
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class of scholars may be judged by the fact that I never 
found it necessary to keep the cupboards, or even my 
own desk, locked. 


IDEAL CONDITIONS 


The school hours were from 9 a.m. to 12 p.m. and 
2 p.m. to 4 p.m., with seven weeks’ holiday and the 
power to give extra holidays when necessary. 

With no Board or Government inspectors, no red 
tape, no schedules, no returns, short hours, long holidays, 
with lovable scholars who stayed for years, and a 
perfectly “ free hand,” it will be seen that I had an ideal 
situation, and could say with Alexander Selkirk— 

““T am monarch of ail I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.” 

It was under such pleasant conditions that I spent 
the last ten years of my scholastic career, and I can 
with truth reiterate the statement that the next best 
thing to having holidays was to go to my duties at the 
Free Writing School. 

To add to my satisfaction I may say that, owing to 
the personal attention which I was able to give to each 
pupil, a large proportion of the scholars have risen to 
responsible positions, and it is a joy to feel that I have 
influenced for good so many of my dear young friends. 


MUSIC 


It was a most fortunate thing that I left the School 
Board for the Free Writing School, because while the 
smaller school set me free from financial worry its light 
duties left me free to pursue my beloved music to my 
heart’s content. In fact, it was music and musical 
engagements which engrossed my chief attention and 
energy, and | regarded my school duties as a pleasant 
recreation from my hobby, although it was my living. 
The centre of gravity moved entirely to music, and from 
this point the school and scholastic doings may be 
finally dismissed from these pages. 
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I was at this time conductor of the Sheffield Tonic 
Sol-fa Association (Musical Union), the Sheffield 
Amateur Instrumental Society, choirmaster of Queen 
Street Congregational Chapel, teacher of Queen Street 
Psalmody Class, teacher of Mechanics’ Institute Music 
Class, teacher of Upper Chapel singing class, choir 
trainer of Chapel choir. 

I will now narrate how other musical engagements 
crowded upon me, each adding its quota to the prepara- 
tion of my professional career, ten years hence. 


THE SHEFFIELD SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
GATHERINGS 


On Whitsunday morning, May 17th, 1880, a gentle- 
man came to my house in Brook Hill to ask me if I would 
be prepared to conduct the children’s singing at the 
central gathering of the Sunday School Union, as the 
respected conductor, Mr. Thomas Milnes, was so 
seriously ill that he was not expected to recover. I 
consented to be ready for any emergency. It was well 
I did, because the event was clouded by the death of 
Mr. Milnes. The joy which had been his for many 
years was denied him, only to be replaced by the 
greater rapture of receiving his Master’s welcome: 
** Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

I conducted the great gathering in the Norfolk 
Park, and commenced that connection with the Sunday 
School Union which proved to be so fruitful in results 
during the next twenty-one years. 

It happened that 1880 was the year of the centenary 
of the establishment of Sunday-schools by Robert 
Raikes, in honour of which a great “ united gathering ” 
of all the schools in the Union was to be held in the 
Norfolk Park on August 2nd, 1880. I had managed so 
well on Whit-Monday that I was appointed conductor 
of this great centenary festival, with its huge choir of 
scholars and teachers. I entered into the scheme 
most ardently, or, as one secretary said, “ with my boots 
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on,”’ and took away the breath of the committee by pro- 
posing that a series of special rehearsals be arranged, 
and also that an orchestra of five hundred performers be 
aimed at and secured if possible. I pointed out the 
importance of these things if proper effect were to be 
given to Mozart’s ‘“‘ Gloria”? from the Twelfth Mass, 
and other pieces in the programme. Those two model 
secretaries, Mr. C. J. Innocent and Mr. James Andrew, 
each unique in his own way, backed up my proposals, 
and they were enthusiastically carried. 


AN HISTORIC GATHERING 


The great day came. Norfolk Park had witnessed 
many grand sights, but this day’s scene was to eclipse 
all previous gatherings. The ground, with its sloping 
sides and intersecting valley, was wonderfully adapted 
for immense gatherings. 

There was a vast sea of faces as far as the eye could © 
reach on the slope and surrounding the vast space 
allotted to the singers and orchestra. There were at 
least 100,000 spectators. It seemed literally as if all 
Sheffield was there. This multitude gazed on the 
splendidly staked-out section appropriated by the choir 
and orchestra according to the plans of Mr. Innocent, 
and this is what they saw. (See plan on page go.) 

The gorgeous array of multicoloured silk banners and 
flags, belonging to one hundred and eleven schools, 
fluttered their centenary greetings to the beholders. In 
each staked-out compartment scholars and teachers, 
30,000 in all, crowded towards the conductor’s stand, all 
impatient to lift the voice of praise. The orchestra, 
as being out of the common, demands special attention : 

“Old King Cole, 


That merry old soul, 
Who called for his fiddlers three,’’ 


would have jumped out of his skin had he seen, not 
three, but three hundred fiddlers, while another merry 
monarch who had— 


‘* Twenty-five fiddlers all in a row”’ 
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would have rubbed his royal nose with delight had he 
seen twelve times that number in serried rows, which 
was what the favoured spectators saw. Then came the 
violas and ’cellos, Messrs. Herbert Parkin and John 
Whitehead amongst them. Next in order came flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, and bassoons in platoons. The brass 
instruments were there, with leading cornets (a score), 
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and other instruments galore, including the ancient 
serpent and the chromatic bullock—the ophicleide— 
the whole being flanked by thirty double basses. Mr. 
John Peck was the leader, and nearly all the good players 
in the town were giving their services. 

Most of the performers were really efficient, but some 
could only drone out the notes. This, however, did 
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not matter. It was the day of jubilee, or, rather, a double 
jubilee, therefore we were all out to make a loud and 
joyful noise unto the Lord, and we did it. I stood 
on the conductor’s stand between the singers, players, 
and spectators, as a kind of guarantee that the last 
named would not be blown away by the hurricane of 
sound. The music commenced. The big drum, little 
drum, side-drum, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all 
the other instruments struck up, and the first hymn was 
sung. ‘Then many a heart gave an extra throb, many a 
throat became choked, and many eyes were dimmed 
with tears as the scene and songs of worship and praise 
recalled past gatherings and the absent faces of dear 
ones who had been associated with them. 

The singing and playing were remarkably effective, 
and reached a very high standard. For half the pro- 
gramme the spectators had had a grand sight, but a 
rainstorm came on, and then the performers had a 
spectacle which, if not so pleasant, was one never to be 
forgotten. As soon as the rain began to descend smartly 
tens of thousands of umbrellas shot up as if by magic, 
and the whole hillside had the appearance of a city of 
black toadstools. It was the sight of a lifetime, once 
seen never forgotten. Happily the rain stopped, when 
I told the signaller to put up the notice, “ Sunshades 
down.” ‘There was such a general laugh at this that 
good temper was restored at once, and the programme 
finished triumphantly. For over twenty years I con- 
ducted these yearly and other gatherings, but only once 
was this eclipsed or even approached. Of this greatest 
of all outdoor events I will speak later. 


BAND OF HOPE GALA 


Two years before the above event (1878) the Band 
of Hope Union invited me to train and conduct the 
choir of 3,000 which sang annually at their grand gala 
in the Botanical Gardens. I accepted for three reasons : 
First, I thought I could do it well; second, I was a 
believer in and supporter of the Band of Hope movement ; 
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third, I was to be paid for my services, a rather novel 
experience. The fee was two guineas, and readers will 
have no difficulty in believing that this was the most 
hardly-earned fee of all my paid engagements. 

The choir of boys and girls from the various schools 
was exceedingly well organized. It was taught in 
sections by men and women who worked for the “cause.” 
Each singer had to attend five rehearsals, and by a 
system of tickets at each rehearsal this rule was carried 
out. 

My duties consisted in attending committee meetings 
to select the music (two or three nights), rearrange 
and if necessary harmonize the pieces chosen, and take 
the singers in batches of 700 every night the week before 
the gala, with two rehearsals on the Saturday, and 
conduct two concerts in the gardens on the day of the 
gala. Seven ordinary rehearsals in one week would, 
as a rule, be quite easy, but these rehearsals were not 
ordinary. 


USING UP NERVE ENERGY 


Of all my work these rehearsals took more out of 
me than anything else. To keep 700 rough youngsters 
quiet, and teach them to sing six to eight pieces—two 
or three of which were action songs—with crispness, 
clearness, and expression far beyond the ordinary 
standard, proved to -be a severe strain on both body 
and nerve. However, by tactful commendation and 
firmness it was always done. Every piece had to be 
sung without copy, and a good proportion had learnt 
the words and music ; but to secure very clear diction, 
which was one of our strong points, I used to pattern 
every verse, the youngsters repeating everything after 
me. In the action songs the movements had to be 
shown and repeated many times to secure unity and 
accuracy. After this exhaustive and exhausting pre- 
liminary they sang all through the pieces without 
copies. ‘The order and attention were, as a rule, really 
splendid, because each singer knew I would not stand 
indolence or nonsense. If I saw a boy not looking at 
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my beat I shouted to the steward, “ Remove that boy 
in the red jersey,” etc., and it was done without any 
warnings being given. The result was that we had the 
best trained large choir I ever heard in outdoor singing. 
But at what a cost! Notwithstanding my abounding 
vitality, at the end of each rehearsal I was like a bit of 
chewed string. 

After the three rehearsals on the Saturday—one with 
the band—I usually said, “ Never again, not even for 
two guineas.” But this resolve vanished on the gala 
day, before the infectious joy and abandon of the gala 
festivities. To realize the gaiety of the crowds of 
children ; to see the great platform filled with 2,300 
white-arrayed girls and 700 bright-faced boys; to hear 
their clear voices and crisp articulation ; to witness their 
brisk, accurately-timed actions; to receive the spon- 
taneous applause of 20,000 listeners; to comply with 
the irresistible encores ; to receive congratulations and 
cordial salutations from legions of friends, who desired to 
have a word with the conductor—was to feel such pleasure 
that all the labour and fatigue were forgotten, whilst 
the joy and satisfaction of the result remained, and so 
for twenty-one years I kept on year after year, until 
the gardens became the property of the city, when the 
galas had perforce to cease. 


CONCERTS LIKE “LEAVES IN 
VALLOMBROSA ” 


When I left the School Board I ceased my connection 
with their concerts, but I became available for others. 
The Wesleyan Schools, being desirous of raising some 
money for a special fund and also eager to show what the 
Wesleyan Schools could do in the way of singing, en- 
gaged me to train and conduct a great concert in the 
Drill Hall, with the largest indoor choir of children— 
1,000 voices—yet heard in Shefheld. 

The New Year Festival was held on January 3rd, 
1881, and it proved such a bumping success that it had 
to be repeated a fortnight later in the Albert Hall, but 
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only 500 of the best singers sang on this occasion, owing 
to the limitations of the platform. For these I received 
my first fee of ten pounds, which was very acceptable 
because of my increased family expenses. 

Lotus-eating was not possible to me, as will be seen 
from the list of concerts which I conducted this season, 
each of which involved at least six—often twelve— 
rehearsals. ‘They included Tonic Sol-Fa Demonstration 
concert, Sunday School Union Festival concert, Band 
of Hope children’s concert, Y.M.C.A. Choral Society’s 
concert, Rotherham Mechanics’ Institute concert, and 
a grand orchestral concert given by the Amateur In- 
strumental Society, at which Miss X. and Signor Foli 
were the vocalists. The above and my other public 
engagements brought me so much before the public 
that my services were in great demand for the concerts 
and demonstrations in connection with all the religious, 
educational, and temperance movements, where a large 
choir was necessary. I conducted in the Parish Church 
and at the Albert Hall when the Archbishop of York 
was the principal luminary; at the Congregational 
Union meetings ; at Wesleyan, United Methodist, and 
Unitarian Assemblies—in fact wherever music was wont 
to be made. 


RECOGNITION IN CASH 


1882 was to me a kind of epoch year, as it began 
definitely the era of my being paid for services rendered, 
and it also marked my entry into musical composition 
beyond hymn tunes, as well as launching out in several 
new directions. The first new departure was the 
entering into the newspaper world. 

The musical critic of the Sheffield and Rotherham 
Independent having left the town, Messrs. Leader 
asked me to accept the post, which I was only too glad 
to do, as I felt it would enlarge my musical experience 
in addition to bringing in a salary. My duties were to 
give critical reports of the principal concerts in the 
town and district, review all new music, attend all the 
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principal musical festivals, and write special articles on 
any important musical event. : 

These varied avenues of activities kept me constantly 
on the move all the year, and in the concert season 
twice or thrice a week I had to walk home at one, two, 
or three in the morning, after sixteen or eighteen hours’ 
work, because I never wrote out a report beforehand and 
never left before the end of the concert. I can safely 
say that whatever the standard of my criticisms might 
be, I did not scamp my work. [I retained this congenial 
position till 1896, when my association with the Musical 
Festival and other important societies made it advisable 
for me to resign my connection with the Press. 


MY LIMITATIONS AS A CRITIC 


Judged by the standard of some well-known critics 
of to-day, I should be regarded as quite a back number. 
For instance, I got quite enthusiastic over many perform- 
ances, and expressed this enthusiasm in my critiques ; 
I tried to make those who had been present rejoice, 
by recalling thrilling moments, while I endeavoured to 
make absentees sorry that they had missed such a feast 
of sound. Of course I gave free criticisms, but these 
were well received, because it is not what you say, but the 
‘“‘nahsty ”? way you say it, that excites the victim’s 
wrath. This style of writing was of course all wrong. 
I should have written without any vulgar warmth, 
in cold, acidulated phrases; also should have been 
cynical and had some dregs of gall on my pen, or, as 
one critic said to me, “I have a very sharp pencil, so 
look out!” Finally, I should have given to the readers 
of the criticism the comforting excuse for non-attendance 
that they evidently had “not missed anything worth 
listening to,” and thus checked all desire to attend 
concerts, as so many of the “ superior ”’ musical critics 
do. I often wonder why certain great papers do not 
summarily discharge their musical critics, notwithstand- 
ing their skill in word-weaving and phrase-making. 
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Fortunately we are free from this upas-like influence in 
Sheffield. 

It will be easily understood why I was always 
welcomed at every concert ; why I never received a 
box of anti-bilious pills, and why I was not regarded 
as “‘ that d | Coward’ asth =aeic and 435.7). care. 


“CARPETED.” 


Only once was I called to task by the editor, and it 
came about in this way. 

I had been to a concert, and as I handed in my 
“copy” to the sub-editor he asked what the concert 
had been like. I replied very good, but a “ frost ” from 
an audience point of view, as I had only seen six anxious 
souls in the gallery gazing upon endless rows of empty 
seats below. ‘The sentence seemed to take his fancy 
and he jotted it down. I was horrified next morning to 
find that, being short of space, he had cut down the 
report to a few lines and included the words I had spoken 
to him. The London concert promoter was furious. 
He bitterly complained, I was “ carpeted,” I explained, 
and the “‘ sub ” was duly cautioned. 


AN ODD SPECTACLE 


The criticism which brought me the most unpleasant- 
ness arose from the lack of humour in the party criticized. 
A certain society was giving a performance of Root’s 
Haymakers as an opera in character at the Albert Hall. 
In my report I remarked upon the incongruity of a 
singer dressed as a farmer, with smock, straw-leggings, 
and billycock hat, cracking a whip, which he held in 
his right hand, while all the time he was looking at 
the music, which he held in his left hand. The whole 
society thought it was a reflection upon them, and for a 
time I had a hornet’s nest about my ears. Soon, 
however, these irate hornets changed to ‘‘ sweet honey- 
sucking bees ”’ as they came to my view, and the soloist 
and many other members of the society joined the 
Musical Union, and are with me to-day. 
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LAUNCHING OUT IN COMPOSITION 


Up to the year 1880 my compositions were restricted 
to hymn tunes and anniversary pieces, because I had 
decided not to attempt anything beyond these until I 
had a thorough grasp of the technique of composition— 
harmony, form, phrasing, imitation, canon, fugue— 
as set forth by my Gamaliel, Sir G. A. Macfarren. 
The sense of mastery grew, until one day as I was walking 
from Baslow to Sheffield I suddenly asked myself the 
question, “Isn’t it time you attempted to compose 
something more extended than a psalm tune?” I 
mentally said “ yes,” and before I reached home, I had 
sketched out my popular glee, “ A stitch in time saves 
nine.’ The success of this led to other similar pieces. 
I also composed a string quartet, an overture for full 
orchestra, songs, and other detached pieces. 

At this time the president of the Tonic Sol-fa Asso- 
ciation was Mr. J. H. Moore, the chief surveyor of taxes, 
who afterwards became twice Mayor of Crewe. He 
had two gifted sisters, who had each published a book of 
poems. The possibility of getting a good libretto 
suggested the idea of composing a full-blown, connected 
work. I spoke to Mr. Moore, and the ever-genial man 
favoured the notion, and got his younger sister, Emily 
Jane, to write me the words of my first cantata, Magna 
Charta. 

From the dates given in the “ full score” I find 
Magna Charta was commenced on July 4th, 1881, 
and the vocal score completed on October 22nd, 1881. 
The orchestral score was commenced on December 
23rd, 1881 and finished on January 23rd, 1882. It will 
be observed that the bulk of the work was done during 
my school holidays, it being my usual practice to devote 
my vacations to the accomplishment of some definite 
work. This was continued for over thirty years. 

The cantata consists of twenty-one numbers—includ- 
ing the orchestral overture—for soprano, tenor, and 
bass principals, chorus, and orchestra. It takes one 
hour and twenty minutes to perform. It was played 
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over from the MS. to the Committee of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Association, and they at once adopted it, and fixed 
the date for the premier performance on Shrove Tuesday, 
February 21st, 1882. 


MY FIRST BIG SUCCESS—‘MAGNA CHARTA” 


There was no time to lose. I therefore got the chorus 
parts cyclostyled as quickly as possible, and rehearsals 
were commenced. Enthusiasm was the order of the 
day, the singers taking to the work splendidly. As an 
indication of the zeal demanded and spontaneously 
given in the preparation, the following circular to all 
the performers is worth quoting :— 

February toth, 1882. 
DEaR SiR or MADAM, 
The following are the Rehearsals of Magna Charta :— 

Monday, the 13th inst., in Mount Zion School, at 7.30 p.m., for Full 
Band and Chorus. 

Tuesday, in Bath Saloon, at 7.30 p.m., for Band only. 

Wednesday, in the Writing School, School Croft, from 6 p.m. to 
7 p.m., for Altos only. 

Thursday, in the Writing School, from 8 p.m. to 9 p.m., for Trebles 
only. 

Friday, in the Mechanics’ Institute, from 7.15 p.m. to 8.15 p.m. 
for Tenors and Basses ; from 8.15 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. for the Full Chorus. 

Saturday, in Queen Street Independent School, from 3.15 p.m. to 
5 p.m. prompt, for Band and Chorus ; and also in the Writing School, 
from 6.30 p.m. to 8 p.m. prompt, for Band and Chorus. 

You are earnestly requested to attend as many of the above Re- 
hearsals as possible, to make the performance one of the best ever 
given in Sheffield. ; 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. Cowarp. 


The facsimile advertisement on the opposite page 
gives the full scope of the performance. 

The performance was a great success. The principals 
sang finely, and with such zealous workers as the choir 
and orchestra there is no wonder that they excelled 
themselves. ‘There were many encores, the well-known 
“Prayer ”’—still largely sung—being a special favourite. 
Altogether it was to me a red-letter concert. The Press 
notices were very appreciative and generous. 
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Although the cantata was composed as a sort of 
exercise to test my powers in various directions, including 
ground bass, canon, and fugue, and was designed to be 
a stepping-stone to the established choral classics, 
it proved to be very popular, and was often performed in 
London and the provinces. Its initial success led to its 
publication by Messrs. Curwen, of London, and, like 
‘Tennyson’s “‘ Brook,” it is still running gently. 


“RAGGING” NIPPED IN THE BUD, AND 
RESULTS 


Soon after the above performance I added a new 
financial string to my lyre in the following manner : 
One Saturday morning an accomplished musician and 
fashionable teacher of the pianoforte, named Mr. 
Templeton, came to see me at my home, and asked me 
to take over the class singing at the Collegiate School, 
where he taught the piano, theory, and singing. He 
was a highly-strung gentleman, just suited to a fashionable 
drawing-room connection, but quite useless where any 
control or discipline was necessary. 

He told me that the boys would drive him mad if 
he had to continue teaching the class, and he held out 
his hands with a gesture of despair. He had heard 
that I had great control over boys and could teach 
music and singing well, and he would be eternally 
grateful if I would relieve him of the burden by accepting 
the post at a salary which seemed to me very liberal. 

I accepted the position and went to the Collegiate 
School the following Saturday morning. The Rev. 
J. J. Dyson, the principal and proprietor of the school, 
introduced me to the class, which was rather numerous 
for a private proprietary school. The perfect order 
while he was present presaged a smooth voyage. It 
was an illusive calm, because as soon as the principal 
had left the room and I had begun the lesson a big boy 
stood up, started to wave his arms about, and began to 
make discordant sounds. I gave him a cautionary 
stare, but he heeded not, his intention being to create 
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pandemonium and “rag”’ the teacher. I was very 
strong then, so, without saying a word, I walked quietly 
to him, seized his arms, which were going like a wind- 
mill, pressed them, none too tenderly, to his side, and 
then, with great force, bumped him down into his seat. 
Then I turned to the other boys and asked if he was 
subject to such fits, because, if so, I should have to 
bang his head well to cure him of his outbreaks. 

The sudden collapse of the ringleader overawed 
the other boys and we commenced to sing. I did my 
best to keep their attention and to make them interested, 
and succeeded, so that we had an enjoyable hour. 

When the lesson was half-way through, the principal 
came in by a door behind the class, but he retired at 
once. However, before the end of the lesson he re- 
turned, bringing Mrs. Dyson with him, to see the 
phenomenon of perfect order in a boys’ singing class. 
He told me afterwards that he was astonished and 
delighted with the change ; in fact, he regarded me as 
a sort of Orpheus who had some special power to charm 
away disorder. 

‘The thing which amused me most was the frequency 
with which he brought visitors to see the perfect order 
which was maintained, and the enjoyment of the boys 
as they sang their songs. I had a pleasant time while 
he remained. 

My connection was broken when the governors of 
the Royal Grammar School took over the buildings 
and the Rev. E. Senior became principal, but it was 
resumed when the Rev. A. B. Haslam was installed as 
principal, under whom it was a pleasure to serve. 

When the Grammar School migrated to the old 
Wesley College and changed the name to King Edward 
VII School, I continued my connection, working pleas- 
antly under Mr. Hichens till 1912, when I resigned, with 
the purpose of easing off my labours a little. 


A GRATIFYING COMPLIMENT 


In 1882 the new Education Code intimated that music 
was to be a “paying” subject—that 1s, a Government 
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grant would be given upon the average attendance, 
if the children sang in a manner to satisfy His Majesty’s 
inspector. The importance of being able to teach 
music and singing was, by this announcement, forced 
upon all school-masters and mistresses; therefore 
they formed a committee to initiate a scheme to meet 
the requirements of the new Code. 

The committee decided to engage the whilom cutler 
to give twenty-four lecture-lessons in the ‘“ Art of 
Teaching Music in Schools,’ and a class for head 
teachers only was inaugurated. 

The teaching of this class of 150 head masters and 
mistresses from Sheffield and the surrounding district 
was most gratifying to me, as it demolished all the pre- 
judice and latent resentment which many felt at my 
rapid progress. This change of current opinion was 
demonstrated to me in many ways, but I will only men- 
tion three: (a) When my esteemed and proved friend, 
Mr. Arthur E. Drury, came as secretary to make arrange- 
ments with me with reference to the class he, in his usual 
candid manner, said, ‘“‘ Well, Coward, I used to think 
you were a fraud, but now I have changed my opinion 
entirely.”’ (6) The head master who had previously 
tried to disparage me journeyed seven miles every 
Saturday morning to be taught by the “‘ mere mechanic.” 
(c) But the most convincing feature of all was the fact 
that the committee paid me thirty-six guineas for 
the twenty-four lessons, an extraordinary fee at that 
period. 

It was a grand class. The leading teachers, inspec- 
tors, and inspectors-to-be, were all members. Such 
real zeal and intelligence I had never had before, and 
probably never since. 

During the course I gave four model lessons in each 
grade of the Code to selected children warranted to 
know nothing—“ and hardly that ”»—of the subject 
to be taught, and in each case I showed what could be 
done under adverse conditions. The seed fell on good 
ground, as the teachers “‘ all meant business.”’ 

The session ended with a performance of Magna 
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Charta in the large Cutlers’ Hall at an important con- 
versazione of the National Union of Teachers. 


MY INFLUENCE ON SCHOOL MUSIC 


The next year I had a similar class for head and 
assistant certificated teachers, which was equally success- 
ful musically. Then I had for years the pupil teachers 
of the Church Day School Association, whom I taught 
in the Church Institute, until almost every teacher in 
the city came under my influence. The cumulative 
effect of these classes on the school singing was very 
marked, but the skill, zeal, and enthusiasm generated in 
the class for head masters and mistresses produced a 
result which was quite unexpected, to the saving of 
the city of some thousands of pounds, which I will 
now mention for the first time. 

The educational value of school singing having 
been realized by the principal School Boards of the 
kingdom, they appointed music superintendents and 
inspectors to ensure the Government grant. Right well 
have these music specialists accomplished their tasks, 
until the school singing in Britain is the best in the 
world. 

When visiting schools, I have often been charmed and 
surprised at the splendid results shown, which were 
well worth the expenditure shown below. 


TABLE OF APPROXIMATE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE FOR INSPECTORS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, OR DIRECTORS OR SPECIAL TEACHERS OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC, IN A FEW OF THE CITIES AND 
Towns OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


deondon (Musical Adviser) 9.05.0 <2) os 2 eRe ete £400 
Prraare la (ytU OX aS) at a ae Pel tin Neti tay ts £1,100 
EO A i RE FC ES ERENT, LEA SEEN RR, I £2,500 
Birmingham (for special advice) Me Sone ee wn 22 OnLO 1250 
Leeds (with extras) Pt oe eee tent See Geitrae (crt, 320 
Bradford Se PMT ps OM ep dN Ee SaaS hts wen.” ts LO 
Liverpool (Secondary Schools) . . . ,» + + + «' + + £500 
STORCCOU MITCH Mame REE eres ee Me ee cae eu eat ey oe tee ar SLB OU 
Sunderland rip oh Slee Vil MM dade teat gD» 03, ie acl h SP oi aie a ree ia ee 
iMberdeen wet CeO cs SH £1,000 


Manchester (specialists)—-per lesson . . . 15s. to 21S, 


It will be noticed that Sheffield is not in the list. 
The fact is that Sheffield almost alone of all the big 
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cities has never had a superintendent of music. Why? 
The answer is to be sought in the unexpected result of 
the head teachers’ class. 

I have mentioned that they all ‘‘ meant business ”’ 
and got enthusiastic in the subject. A wave of zealous 
work and excellent singing swept through the schools, 
and every department secured the maximum Govern- 
ment grant, so that an inspector has not been needed, 
because the momentum then acquired and the standard 
then fixed have been maintained to this day to the 
saving of, say, £300 a year for thirty-five years—over 
£10,00o—in which result I may fairly claim some 
credit. 


THE “DAILY ROUND” 


During the next six years little transpired which 
calls for special remark. It was a period of steady, 
constant routine, during which I had classes and societies 
of various kinds at Sheffield Mechanics’ Institute, 
Rotherham Mechanics’ Institute, All Saints’, Weston 
Street, Langett Road, and Tabernacle Schools, Channing 
Hall, Montgomery Hall, Dronfield, Bolton-on-Dearne, 
and other places. The nature and extent of my engage- 
ments may be gauged by the following extract from the 
first page of my diary, 1884 :— 

ENGAGEMENTS FOR 1884. 
School 8.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Independent. Concerts, etc. 


Monday.—Miss Barton, 6.15 p.m. to 7.15 p.m. Tonic Sol-fa 
Association Musical Union, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Miss Badger, 6.15 p.m. to 7.15 p.m. Amateur Instru- 
mental Society, 7.30 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Miss Booker, 6 p.m. to 7 p.m. Arthur Mason, 
7p.m.to8p.m. Queen Street Choir, 8.30 p.m. 

Thursday.—Miss Haynes, 6.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. Preparation 
Class (Harmony), 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Miss Sylvester, 6.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. Mechanics’ Class. 

Saturday.—Collegiate, 9.20 a.m. to 10.20 a.m. Church Teachers, 
10.45 a.m. to 12.15 p.m. T. Bacon, 3 p.m. to 4 p.m. Gospel Tem- 
perance Choir, 6 p.m. to 7.15 p.m. Redhill Wesleyan Choral Society, 
7.30 p.m. tog p.m. Albert Hall (Concert), 9.15 p.m. 


Each class mentioned above had its special point 


of interest, but I will only refer to the one held in St. 
Jude’s School, Eldon Street, in connection with George 
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Wostenholm’s. It was part of a scheme devised for the 
benefit of the employees of the firm by Mr. Cooper 
Wing. As it was the first attempt at ‘‘ welfare work ”— 
now so popular—it is worthy ‘of special commendation. 
The class was largely attended. 

Last year Mr. C. W. Hattersley, the highly-esteemed 
and successful African missionary, told me that through 
the knowledge gained at the class he had been able to 
teach the natives of Uganda Tonic Sol-fa, and also 
many of the pieces we had sung at the Eldon Street 
rehearsals. Thus the “ bread cast upon the waters” 
appeared years after in Mengo, Uganda, to the glory of 
God and the spread of knowledge in distant places of 
the earth. 


BILL: “THERE’S A MAN’S HEAD.” 
FOM =“ HEAVE. A BRICK AT IT.% 


The experience of history in all ages has taught 
us that as soon as a man begins to rise above his fellows 
he becomes a target for the shafts of less successful men. 
This opposition, detraction, calumny and envy may 
have three diverse points of origin. First, there is the 
disappointed associate. If a dozen young men start 
life together and one forges ahead, there will probably 
be eight admirers, ranging from the “ Boswell ” who is 
enthusiastic over the triumphs of his friend, to the 
mild pleasure of the eighth. The ninth will probably 
be a cynical be-littler, the tenth a decided opponent, 
while the eleventh will be filled with bitter resentment at 
being displaced and defrauded of his supposed rights 
by an inferior though successful associate. (Czsar, 
Cromwell, and Lincoln are historical examples.) The 
second section consists of those who, being quite out of | 
sympathy by temperament or outlook or prejudice, 
see no reason why the distasteful person should soar 
above them. The third section is found in the out- 
distanced tradesman or professional man whom we all 
know so well. From each of these sections I have 
suffered. 
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In the early days before I got firmly established I 
asked a friend to deputize for me on several occasions. 
He acquired “‘ swelled head,” thought “ Jack was as good 
as ’—nay, better than—‘ his master,’ formed a cabal to 
supplant me, put on a “ lion’s skin”’ and roared, but 
the asinine sound betrayed him, and he and his cabal 
collapsed. 

It was from the second class of opponents—anti- 
sympathetic—that I had to endure the most mis- 
representation. But this is always the case. 

It is the same in art. Even in singing, where there 
is not the same wide margin for difference of opinion, 
I have heard people say that they would not go across 
the road to hear Patti, Melba, or Clara Butt sing, as their 
voices or style did not appeal to them. 

I believe that my individuality repelled a good many, 
but I am happy to say that the great majority, who at 
first disliked my unconventional style, have become my 
whole-hearted supporters. 


A STIMULATING DETRACTION 


One night a party of musicians were discussing my 
anthem, “ I will sing of the mercies of the Lord,” which 
was being widely sung, when a well-known traducer 
burst in with the remark: “It may be, as you say, 
effective and popular, but it’s not correctly written ; 
how could it be, seeing Coward has had no musical 
education?’ My friend, Arthur Drury, met me a few 
days after and told me of this remark. It stung me to 
the quick, seeing I had been reared in the severe school 
of Sir G. A. Macfarren, the standard of pedantic correct- 
ness. I stood dumbfounded for a few seconds, and then 

I repeated Scott’s lines— 
“‘T thank thee, Roderick, for that word : 
It nerves my heart, it steels my sword,” 
and resumed, “I will show him and others whether 
I can write correctly by taking the Mus.Bac. at Oxford. 

This high dudgeon drove me to study, to prepare for 

matriculation, but what commenced as a whim was soon 
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changed into a serious vital purpose by events connected 
with the Free Writing School. 


LOWERING CLOUDS—GLEAMS OF HOPE 


The governors of the Grammar School, who were 
also my governors, wished to acquire the buildings of 
the Collegiate Schools to replace the old, cramped, 
out-of-date buildings in St. George’s Square. To do 
this they wanted money. They therefore asked the 
Charity Commissioners to come to Sheffield and search 
out any funds or endowments which could be diverted 
to the Grammar School. The appointed commissioner 
visited the school, and from his remarks I gathered that 
it was the intention to absorb every available endowment 
to assist the new Grammar School scheme. This 
started the queries, ““ What should I do if my school had 
to be closed? Should I continue in the scholastic 
profession or go entirely into music?” At this juncture 
two or three happenings pointed to music. 

First, there was the steady increase in the number 
of my private pupils, which helped to solve the 
problem of income. 

The next factor was the high compliment of being 
appointed musical editor of the Primitive Methodist 
Hymnal. On November ioth, 1877, the Hymnal Com- 
mittee offered me the honourable task, which I gladly 
accepted. The hymnal, containing 1,108 hymns, was 
under the general editorship of Dr. George Booth, J.P., 
of Chesterfield, whose discrimination and cultured 
taste is evident throughout the book. The flattering 
appointment to work in collaboration with him was due 
to the success of my compositions, which were then 
largely sung in this district. On the formidable task 
I entered at once, and worked at it for eighteen months. 

The third finger-post pointing musicwards was my 
engagement by the Mayor of Sheffield, Alderman W. J. 
Clegg, to manage entirely a series of Saturday Evening 
Popular Concerts in the Temperance Hall during his 
term of office. He being re-elected mayor there were 
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given, during 1887-8-9, forty concerts in all. Alderman 
Clegg was a social reformer to his finger-tips, and these 
concerts were designed to provide healthy recreation 
to counteract the low public houses which were then 
very numerous. It should be remembered that at this 
time there were no Lyceum, Empire, Hippodrome, 
or picture houses, so something in the way of entertain- 
ment was needed. 

These concerts widened my experience, as I had to 
engage all artists, arrange the programmes, draw up all 
bills, posters, and newspaper advertisements, see to 
the doorkeepers, ticket-sellers, etc.; in fact, I was 
“‘ head cook and chief bottle washer.”’ With so many 
other claims on my time I had to clear off each concert 
as it came along, therefore all bills were paid and accounts 
settled after the strains of the National Anthem had died 
away. ‘The results, artistically, financially, and socially, 
were very satisfactory, besides providing entertainment 
for tens of thousands. 


MUSIC VERSUS SCHOLASTIC CAREER 


In January, 1888, I heard that in all probability my 
school would be closed at the end of the year, therefore 
no time was to be lost if I intended to matriculate at 
Oxford in July. It was rather irksome to have to begin 
grinding up for another scholastic examination at the 
age of thirty-eight, but as there was no alternative except 
school-teaching I bowed my neck to the yoke as con- 
tentedly as possible. 


THE MUS.BAC. 


On July 7th the scheme for closing the school was 
passed on the grounds that, being a part of the Grammar 
School, it should revert to it, and as the school was 
practically next door to the large Higher Central School, 
the Free Writing School could be closed without hard- 
ship. I was voted £200 as compensation. The endow- 
ment was diverted to establish “ Birley ” scholarships 
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at the Grammar School for boys from the elementary 
schools. 

In July I went to Oxford and worked examination 
papers from the 16th to the 26th, and had the satis- 
faction of passing the matriculation, thus getting over 
the most serious obstacle in my path. I had now only 
the musical parts of the Mus.Bac. to deal with, and 
I devoted every possible moment to the coming examina- 
tions. I was still carrying on the school, but I regarded 
my duties there as a sort of pleasant rest from my studies. 

At the end of 1888 the dear old Free Writing School 
was closed. I had got to love the place and its delightful 
associations, and it gave me many a pang of regret when 
I ceased to go to the dingy but dear old spot. This 
wrench was an additional spur to musical effort, for I 
felt that only necessity would make me resume teaching 
under Code-moulded conditions, regulated by schedules 
and bound with red tape, after the freedom and irre- 
sponsibility I had enjoyed at the Free Writing School. 
Therefore work was the order of the day, but as the 
subject was the ever-reviving music, there was no sense 
of hardship, because the appetite seemed to grow by 
what it fed upon. 

1889 was the year of “to be or not to be” in my 
career. ‘The testing time of my musical powers was at 
hand. If I could pass the Mus.Bac. quickly and easily, 
then I might venture upon the unknown path of music ; 
otherwise, it might prove a case of the “ horse starving 
while the grass was growing.” 

To my great delight I found that my prolonged 
antecedent work had given me a much greater mastery 
of music than I imagined, but to make doubly sure I 
redoubled my efforts to secure efficiency. 


A BLUSHING EXAMINER 


I went to Oxford for the first Mus.Bac. examination 
on January 30th, 1889. All went well with the paper 
work, and then came the viva voce by Sir Frederick Gore 
Ouseley and Sir Hubert Parry. At the end of a rather 
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long questioning by Sir Frederick, Sir Hubert took up 
the quarry, and asked me to state what I knew about 
“pedals.” At the previous Birmingham Festival I 
had heard Parry’s Judith, and was so struck with the 
masterly example of a sustained pedal in the great 
chorus—comparable to the one in Brahms’ Requiem— 
that I specialized in ‘‘ pedals” for some time after. 
I was therefore able to answer Sir Hubert, and gave him, 
in an easy, fluent manner, a full account of pedals, and 
finished up with “‘ they may be also very long, as in a 
recent oratorio.” Sir Frederick turned quickly, and 
looked at Sir Hubert, who blushed, whilst I never moved 
a muscle. Sir Frederick said, ‘“‘ That will do,” and I left 
the room, but in the entrance hall Sir Hubert came after 
me and said, “ Sir Frederick wishes me to say you have 
passed.”’ I was overjoyed and thanked Sir Hubert for 
the message. G. Parker, the old clerk of the examination 
school, said, ‘‘ You lucky d 1!” but his astonish- 
ment was not half as great as my elation of spirit at my 
marked success. 


THE’ “STORYOP BETHANY? 


After this second hurdle had been surmounted 
the next stage was the “ exercise,” for which I wanted a 
libretto. Fortunately my old friend, the Rev. William 
Robinson, of Salem, South India, was over on furlough, 
and he cordially promised to write the words of the 
Story of Bethany. While he was doing this I was fully 
occupied till April with the Mayor’s concerts, conducting 
societies, reporting, private teaching, and the Primitive 
Methodist Tune Book, of which the “ revise’ proofs 
“came trooping gaily.”” When I say that I took up 
each of the eleven hundred hymns and tunes ten times, 
separately, to ensure accuracy in titles, composers, 
brackets, clefs, key signatures, time signatures, barring, 
phrasing, harmony, and expression, it will be seen that 
to the end of the concert season (April) there was little 
time for composition, but after that I went into it “ with 
my boots on,” as a friend said. My “ exercise ’—a 
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cantata, the Story of Bethany—was sent to Sir 
John Stainer, who succeeded Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley 
as professor at Oxford, on July 12th. On July 30th 
I received word that it had been accepted without a 
single correction. Hurra! 


MY WORK AS MUSICAL EDITOR 


Meanwhile I had received an advance copy of the 
completed Primitive Methodist Hymnal, and it gave me 
the greatest pleasure to handle and see the results of 
my labours in the musical portion which had occupied 
so much time, thought, and affection. I felt proud of 
its containing only one error ; of its being free from “ too 
much editor’; of its quality; and of the committee’s 
prefatory remarks, in which they state: “The com- 
mittee desire to recognize the professional ability and 
judgment of Mr. Henry Coward in the examination and 
rearrangement, where necessary, of the harmonies of 
the non-copyright tunes, and the skill more especially 
shown in improving the harmony of many of the old 
tunes by imparting vigour and melody to the ‘ parts’ 
while retaining the character of the tunes.” 

Events have justified my pride. It was acclaimed 
as the best hymnal issued up to that date, and the general 
esteem in which it was held is illustrated by the following 
incident which was told to me by one of the committee. 

When a deputation waited upon Sir Frederick Bridge 
of Westminster Abbey to consult him upon editing the 
music of the New Wesleyan Hymn Book they explained 
to him the general character of the book they desired. 
He listened, and then told them he thought he knew just 
the kind of book they wanted, and going to his bookcase, 
he returned with a volume of tunes. When the deputa- 
tion saw it they said it was exactly what they wanted. 
The book was the Primitive Methodist Hymnal. 

From a publishing point of view it was a colossal 
success in point of number of editions, number of 
copies sold, and profits to the Book Room Fund for 
widows and orphans. 
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Some years afterwards I had the honour of editing 
the musical portions of the Primitive Methodist School 
Hymnal, which was also a notable and successful contri- 
bution to Sunday-school music. 


THE LAST HURDLE 


To reach the goal longed for there was still the final 
examination to surmount, which ‘was to be held on 
October 16th and 17th. Every spare moment was 
devoted to preparing for the crucial test, for although 
somewhat confident I took no risks, my motto being 
‘“‘ Better sure than sorry.” ‘To get away from the rush 
of affairs in town I usually walked over to Loxley— 
the reputed birthplace of Robin Hood—on Fridays, and 
stayed at Rodney Farm for a couple of days each week 
with Mr. James Buckley, the father of one of my late 
scholars, a bluff farmer and a keen musician. Here 
I rearranged, extended, and scored my Story of 
Bethany for public performance. ‘The week of the 
final effort came round. The manner in which I nego- 
tiated the “last lap’ and the attendant circumstances 
will be gathered from the following verbatim extracts 
from my diary. I may say that terseness is a character- 
istic feature of all entries in my diaries. 


October, 1889. 


Monday, 14th.—Go to Oxford. Books: Take Grove, Hullah, 
Ouseley, Bridge, Mac’s sentences, Stainer. Scores: Bethany, Mid- 
summer Night, Zauberfldte. Higgs, Prout, Berlioz, Cheque Book. 
Read pretty well. 

Tuesday 15th.—Read pretty well. As well as tic would allow. 

Wednesday, 16th.—Final Mus.Bac. Examination in harmony, 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Did moderately well; stopped by tic. Examina- 
tion in history, 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Excellent paper. Circus to ease face, 

Thursday, 17th.—Counterpoint, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Good paper. 
Afternoon: “‘ Viva” excellent. Sir John Stainer asked, ‘‘ Would 
you like to know result?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Well, you’ve passed.’”’ Felt 
greatly relieved and thankful. Only one told. 

Friday, 18th.—Result declared. Mus.Bac.: Seven passed, includ- ° 
ing H. Coward; seven failed. Mus.Doc.: Three; none passed. 
Came to Sheffield. 

Saturday, 19th.—Good paragraph in papers ve passing. 

Sunday, 2oth.—Many congratulations. 
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It was in the corridor that Sir John gave me the up- 
lifting message, he having followed me out of the ex- 
amination room. ‘The clerk of the schools, hearing this, 
accepted the copy of my “ exercise’ without demur, 
although he had not yet received my ‘‘testamur.”” He 
told the other candidates of my good luck, with the result 
that many of them, being on tenterhooks, came to me 
during the evening and brought the rough copies of their 
““ workings ”’ to get my opinion, and thereby get a gleam 
of hope. It was most pathetic to see the anxiety of the 
older candidates who had failed before, and quite tragic 
to witness their agony when “‘ turned down ”’ yet again. 

A few days after my presentation for the degree by 
Sir John Stainer there was another happy event in the 
birth of my youngest daughter, whose welcome entry 
into the family symmetrically completed a double 
quartet—four boys and four girls—all sound in mind, 
wind, and limb. 

On November 26th, 1889, my new status was 
announced by a doorplate which was then displayed. 
This was my fortieth birthday, and we had some domestic 
festivities, but I think they were not so much on account 
of my natal day as for my advent into a new sphere, 
announced by the shining brass at the front, on which 
was engraven the magic words— 


HENRY COWARD, MUS.BAC. OXON. 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 


the sight of which made me feel the force of Gilbert’s 
words— 


‘* You will reap the reward of your pluck, my boy.” 


Which ultimately I did. 

From this time private pupils increased, and my 
income expanded. As I shall not refer to my private 
teaching again, it will suffice to say that for the seventeen 
years I taught privately I never lacked a pretty full com- 
plement of pupils, amongst whom I may count many of 
the principal musicians of the district. 

8 
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THE CONDUCTING EPOCH 


My artistic life has been so bound up with my societies 
that my musical evolution must be sought in their 
development. First in date comes the Amateur Instru- 
mental Society. I have previously described the 
unpromising opening rehearsal, but when the members 
realized that the new conductor meant business, they 
induced other and better players to join the society, 
with the result that we were able to give our first concert 
in Gilcar Schoolroom on November 28th, 1876. We 
had two handwritten programmes, of which the following 
is a copy— 

SHEFFIELD AMATEUR INSTRUMENTAL SOCIETY 

Conductor: Mr. Cowarpb. 
Gilcar Schoolroom, November 28th, 1876. 


PROGRAMME. 
Overture oe ore “Le Caravanne ” Sc te Migette 
One Movement ‘“Twenty-fifth Symphonie” oc Haydn 
Reading ag .- ‘‘Colony of Bachelors” .. ie 
March HC xt “Flambeaux ”’ on .. Scotson Clark 
Waltz as de ““ Blush Rose” ic 5 Godfrey 
Overture an aS ““Guy Mannering ”’ 3 6 Bishop 


This concert was very stimulative and many new 
members joined our ranks. Then a new secretary, 
Mr. John Dawson, took office, and things began “to 
hum” as the outcome of his management. Here I 
would like to express my high estimate of the offices of 
secretary and treasurer. Of course the conductor is of 
vital importance, but the secretary can make or mar any 
society, and if he and the treasurer are of the right sort, 
they act as Joshua and Caleb to the conductor by giving 
him their support, and when they uphold his arms 
everything flourishes, while if they fail in their duty, 
the forces of reaction prevail. 

John Dawson was a bit mad on music and obsessed 
by the society, and these traits made him throw himself 
into the work wholeheartedly. He won the allegiance 
of the leading professional players of the town, and at 
each concert we had the assistance of about half a dozen 
which gave tone to our performances. 
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We progressed so well that in November, 18709, 
we were able to give a grand charity concert in the 
Albert Hall, for which two artists, a soprano, and Signor 
Foli, were engaged. We had a strong programme, the 
principal feature being Mozart’s “ Jupiter Symphony,” 
which was rendered with éclat. This concert leads me 
to make a digression. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ARTISTS’ HIGH FEES 


When the committee were debating possible voca- 
lists, it was decided to write to a soprano and to Mme. 
Patey, E. Lloyd, C. Santley, and Signor Foli—the 
Italian born in Cork—for their terms. Mr. Dawson 
received five separate letters, all worded the same and 
signed N. Vert, stating that he or she would be pleased 
to sing at the concert for a fee of forty guineas. These 
answers made one ask the question, ““ Why this abnormal 
rise in artists’ fees?” I have at hand four circular 
letters, dated 1861 to 1864, from the secretary of a 
concert party, which include the following names :— 

Mdlle. Parepa, Miss Corelli, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Allan Irving, 
Mr. J. L. Hatton (pianist and conductor). 

Mdlle. Enequist (“‘ the greatest soprano that has appeared in London 


for many years ”’), Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Allan Irving, M. Emile 
Berger (pianist and conductor), Mr. H. Vandenhoff, Mr. Aptommas. 


Here is a sample of the programme submitted :— 


Part II, 
Quartet .:. a ‘“'When the West ” oe Mendelssohn 
Mdile. Parepa, Miss CorELii, Messrs. SmitH and IRVING 
Old Song... “The Jolly Young Waterman ” ore Dibden 
Mr. ALLAN IRVING 
‘“ The Shadow Song” from Dinorah .. st a .. Meyerbeer 
Mdlle. PAREPA 
New Song .. .. ‘‘ As I’d nothing else to do”’.. Sr Hatton 
Mr. MontTEM SMITH 
Song AG .. ‘‘ The Skipper and his Boy ’’.. axe Gabriel 
Miss CoRELLI 
Duet 5K pee Leplantor same. oe Ot Verdi 
Mdlle. Parepa and Mr. A. IRvIN 
Eccentric Song ‘The Little Fat Gray Man ” ae Blewett 
Mr. J. L. Hatton 
Trio “ Zitti, Zitti’”’ (Il Bavbiere) .. vs Rossint 


Miss CorELu1, Messrs. M. SmirH and A. IRVING 
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For such a programme —including two unaccom- 
panied quartets—to occupy the whole evening the fee 
quoted was not five times forty guineas, but the almost 
unbelievable sum of thirty-five guineas. To have heard 
Hatton, the popular composer, characteristically sing 
the ‘‘ Little Fat Gray Man’’—which, by the way, was 
composed by a former organist of the Sheffield Parish 
Church—would have been worth as much as the songs 
of any of the high-priced singers, and yet the fee for the 
whole party was thirty-five guineas ! 

The contrast in quotations was doubtless largely due 
to the courteous but ’cute concert agent, Mr. N. Vert, 
who practically “‘ cornered ” the leading artists and then 
played off one festival against another, until the fees got 
to be ridiculously and—for the concert-givers—ruinously 
high. Incidents relating to fees I will mention later. 


NOTABLE LEADING VIOLINISTS 


After the charity concert the society went on its way 
successfully for many years. In John Peck, John Hill, 
James Cox, and Charles Stokes we had a quartet of leaders 
—the last three amateurs—such as to make one wonder 
whether the like are grown to-day. 

The standard of our performances was so excellent 
that Sir Hubert Parry repeatedly came to Sheffield to 
conduct his instrumental compositions, and Dr. Ebenezer 
Prout was highly delighted when he came to Sheffield to 
conduct his Birmingham Festival Symphony in F. The 
rehearsal and performance of most of the symphonies of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven (including the ninth), Men- 
delssohn, Raff, Spohr, Schubert, Schumann, and Dvorak, 
as well as all the standard overtures, tone poems, selec- 
tions and modern suites, proved a splendid education 
to myself, and though I had to bear the heartbreak of 
seeing the best players leaving the society to become 
professionals, and there was the constant fight with some 
flabby amateurs who, having reached their “ saturation 
point,” never made any progress, the good received was 
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worth all the trouble, as it developed patience as well as 
knowledge of instrumentation, music, and men. 

To mark my taking the Mus.Bac. the society pre- 
sented me with two fine water-colour paintings by 
Frank Saltfleet, the really gifted Sheffield artist. I 
continued with the society till 1905, when my profes- 
sional engagements out of Sheffield caused me reluc- 
tantly to resign my long conductorship. Happily 
I kept up my connection with the best of my former 
associates in their professional capacity as conductor 
of the Sheffield Professional Orchestra. 


THE SHEFFIELD MUSICAL UNION 


It is now time to consider what has been the dominat- 
ing factor in my musical development, possibly up to 
the present, but certainly till 1g00—the Sheffield Tonic 
Sol-fa Association, which later became the famous 
Sheffield Musical Union. Fate seems to have ordered a 
concatenation of circumstances which bound the society 
and myself so closely together that it is difficult to say 
whether it owed its vitality to me or I was evolved from 
it, or whether we— 

““Grew in beauty, side by side,” 
like the Siamese twins. We will therefore relegate the 
question to the region of such insoluble problems as 
“Which came first, the hen or the egg?” That we 
formed the complement to each other will be seen from 
the context. 

I was an ardent musical reformer and thoroughly 
believed in the educational value of ‘Tonic Sol-fa for 
vocal music. I therefore adopted the dictum of the 
Times that here was the instrument, and “ the only 
national and popular system of teaching music worthy 
of the name.” A number of like-minded enthusiasts 
under my direction set out, therefore, as missionaries, 
to turn the local musical world upside down. By 
lectures, conferences, concerts, and demonstrations— 
which included visits by Rev. John Curwen and Mr. 
j. S. Curwen—we carried on our propagandist work. 
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We sang sight-singing tests in four parts, composed by 
Sullivan, Barnby, and Tallis-Trimnell, our parish church 
organist. We showed how Tonic Sol-fa developed 
ear training by exhibitions like the following :— 

On a large sheet of calico, which stretched across the 
platform of the Albert Hall, the music of an ear test in 
four parts, composed by that rare Sheffield musician, 
Mr. G. A. Seed, was written so that the audience could 
see it, but the choir, being behind, could not. Mr. 
John Peck played the notes of each part separately, 
once only, the choir writing them down as played, 
and then, at a signal from myself, the whole was sung in 
harmony, triumphantly, to the astonishment and delight 
of the large audience. 

These demonstrations achieved their object, for from 
them arose that network of singing classes which embraced 
nearly every place of worship in the town and district, 
upon the results of which the present generation of 
church-goers have been subsisting and using up, until 
the capital is now exhausted and it is time that a new 
start was made in our churches to revive the former 
excellence, by re-instituting singing classes and growing 
their own choristers. 


THE PRICE OF EXCELLENCE 


To attain this super-reading ability the members of 
the association had to submit to and tolerate the driving 
of a severe taskmaster. This they did cheerfully, and 
having achieved one goal, we set out to conquer another 
world, the realm of artistic singing. I pointed out to the 
members of the choir that mere technical skill was not 
the whole of “art,” and we should have to revise our 
standards if we wished to enlarge our borders. For the 
“cause” they willingly fell in with my scheme of fifty 
rehearsals, to get up a concert programme to perfection 
if possible, and for a whole summer we rehearsed twice 
or thrice a week. I argued that if a handbell-ringer 
could come in at the proper time with a note or two 
singers should be able to take up leads or give special 
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emphasis, colour, or delicacy to any phrase, if they would 
practise well enough. This they did enthusiastically, 
and after sixty-four rehearsals we gave the concert 
and obtained such polish that I have never heard it 
excelled. 


COMPETITIONS AND A TROUNCING 


Not being in the fashionable “swim,” we did not 
get the appreciation we merited, except by that worthy 
fosterer and encourager of music, Alderman William 
Smith, who prophesied great things for us. 

After this success we resolved to put our attainments 
to a severe test by entering two national competitions 
at the Crystal Palace and Royal Albert Hall, London. 
We obtained the second prize in each case, for although 
it was generally conceded that for delicacy, finish, point, 
and expression we excelled, the immature voices of the 
singers stood no chance against the older, more mature 
voices of the contesting choirs of North Staffordshire, 
the victors in many previous contests. We were greatly 
encouraged by our success, and, “ greatly daring,” went 
to the Welsh National Eisteddfod at Carnarvon, where 
we were “slaughtered hip and thigh.” We had the 
originality and temerity to sing the test pieces “ with 
expression,” as in London, but to the great astonishment 
of everybody, and to our wrath, the judges denounced us 
for—in their words—“ painting the lily and gilding re- 
fined gold,” the Welsh notion, at that time being power 
and still more power in singing choruses, even in such 
as “‘ See what love” (St. Paul). The first prize was 
awarded to a choir which flattened to such an extent that 
the accompanist had to stop playing! 


A SOLATIUM 


This experience made me decide never to enter 
another competition in Wales until the judges altered 
their standard of merit and comparison. However, I had 
ample satisfaction years afterwards, because I saw the 
change of view take place, and when I judged at the 
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National Eisteddfodau and at scores of important 
eisteddfodau in every part of Wales, my colleagues held 
exactly the same views as those which I had essayed at 
Carnarvon. 

At the present time no choir would have the ghost 
of a chance if they sang in the old “ ding dong ” manner. 
Mr. J. F. Sykes, F.R.C.O., who this year (1917) with 
his Gledholt Choir (Huddersfield) has won the chief 
choral prize at the National Eisteddfod at Birkenhead, 
as well as the Mrs. Sunderland Competition (third 
year) and the Belle Vue Contests, told me that his 
marked success is due to following the principles laid 
down in my book, “‘ Choral Technique and Interpreta- 
tion,” and many other successful conductors have told 
me how they have read and re-read the book (in one 
case seventeen times). So much for my once denounced 
standards. 


A TILT AGAINST TRADITION 


The Carnarvon adventure produced a great accession 
to our membership, and this started the problem: “Is 
it possible to make a large chorus sing with the same 
delicacy and finish as a small choir?’ For ten years 
I had attended the principal musical festivals, and 
though I had found many features of the chorus-singing 
worthy of praise, I always felt that the heavy, elephantine 
lack of elasticity left a great deal to be desired. In my 
enlarged chorus I had the chance of demonstrating 
whether or not a large chorus could be trained to add 
mobility, tone colour, clear diction, and finesse to 
ponderosity. I accepted the challenge and set about to 
revolutionize the then current standard of choral singing. 
My chorus responded joyfully to the call. They sub- 
mitted to voice-breathing and articulatory drill at every 
rehearsal, and good progress was made. They were in 
the mood to tolerate all my experiments in vocal and 
expression effects ; in fact, we might have been described 
as a choral experimental laboratory, because we were 
always trying new methods to get a desired result, from 
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the utmost fortissimos with shadings down to extreme 
pianssimos. ‘These efforts were revealed in our per- 
formances, and our reputation grew, so that we were 
often engaged by Mr. Charles Harvey, our principal 
enterpreneur, and other concert-givers, to supply the 
choral element at their concerts, which increased our 
reputation and swelled our finances. 


A SUPREME HOUR OF THRILLS 


It was at this time of booming prosperity that I 
obtained the degree of Mus.Bac., and there arose a 
strong desire in the society to pay me the compliment 
of performing my “ exercise,” the Story of Bethany. 
I therefore set to work diligently to rearrange, enlarge, 
and rescore it for full orchestra for public performance. 

The following extract from my diary indicates its 
progress :— 

January t9th, 1891. 

Amy Sherwin and Belle Cole at Albert Hall. Finished vocal score 
of Bethany, at 3 a.m. Praise the Lord. 

This means that I had to attend the concert and write 
out the criticism, after which I returned home and 
worked at Bethany until it was completed. 

I sent it off to Messrs. Novello, who accepted it 
for publication. ‘They put the printing in hand at once, 
and we soon received copies. It was rehearsed con 
amore by my choir, and thoroughly prepared. An 
epitomized account of the first performance may be 
gleaned from the following extract from my diary :— 

March 1801. 

Monday oth.—Triumphant first performance of the Story of 
Bethany in Albert Hall. Miss Flinn, Miss Dews, Mr. Browning, Musical 
Union, and Band. Never such enthusiasm seen or heard in Albert 
Hall. Unqualified success. 

This summary was corroborated by the newspaper 
reports. 

With my choirs I have received many ovations, as 
in Frankfort, Paris (Trocadero), Canada, United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa; also experi- 
enced thrilling moments, as when the Duke of Norfolk 
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presented me to Queen Victoria in Norfolk Park in 
the presence of 100,000 spectators, and when Queen 
Alexandra rose and bowed to me when leaving the 
Queen’s Hall platform after an encore ; but to me the 
most memorable of all the ‘“ glorious hours of crowded 
life > was when the excited, clapping, shouting, hand- 
kerchief-waving audience of my own town paid their 
tribute of appreciation to my Story of Bethany at 
its first performance, even though at its repetition in 
November there were nine encores. It may be stated 
that probably no “ exercise”’ has been so frequently 
performed. 


A SAD DRAMATIC BEREAVEMENT 


A spell of quiet routine after the feverish excite- 
ments of the previous year was a welcome relief, during 
which, however, I began to teach class singing at the 
important High School for Girls, and also resumed 
composition, as will appear later. But on Wednesday, 
July 27th, 1892, I suffered the severest blow that can 
befall any one who is happily married. I had given my 
last lesson, and then my wife and myself went to see 
some friends a short distance away. When we reached 
the door of my friend’s house my wife collapsed in my 
arms and never regained consciousness, passing away 
the same evening. She had been so ailing for three 
years that her elder sister had practically had charge of 
the family, who regarded her as a second mother. At 
my wife’s death she continued to manage the household, 
to the joy of the children. ‘To the loving care and high 
principles of their devoted mother and “ dear auntie,” 
all the family responded, and by their conduct have 
ever honoured their memories, the sweet fragrance of 
which is an abiding benediction in all our hearts. 

The shock of the bereavement was well-nigh over- 
whelming, but my mind was diverted from it by having 
to adjudicate at three brass band contests within the 
next fortnight, at which the famous Kingston Mills 
(then in its prime), Black Dyke, Besses 0’ th’ Barn, and 
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other first-class bands contested. Time also dulled the 
smart, and then I tacked on to my other engagements 
the composing of a ladies’ voice cantata, the Fairy 
‘Mirror (the words by the versatile Mr. F. H. Kirk, 
of Sheffield). I finished this by March, 1893. It was 
accepted at once by Messrs. Curwen, and performed in 
the Albert Hall on the rst and 2nd of December by 
a choir of 500 school children, the result being a profit of 
£100, which was handed to the Teachers’ Orphanage. 
It was frequently performed afterwards. 

When the Fairy Mirror was out of the way, my 
thoughts were directed to composing my “ exercise ” 
for the Mus. Doc. degree, which, by the university 
statutes, could be taken five years after the Mus.Bac. 
I needed a libretto, and again good fortune attended me. 


EARLY PROMISE AND ITS CONSUMMATION 


In my earliest society the leading alto was a smart 
youth who was apprenticed as a compositor to Messrs. 
Leader of the Independent. He was quite above the 
average in musical and general ability. When his voice 
broke he devoted his leisure to mental culture and 
writing anonymously for the Independent and other 
papers. The secret, however, leaked out, and one day, 
without any warning, the apprentice was installed by 
Messrs. Leader as editor of the Evening Star, from which 
he progressed step by step until he became editor of 
the Independent, a position he has held for ten years. In 
the meantime he followed music enthusiastically, and 
for many years was the conductor of the important Zion 
(Attercliffe) Choral Society. Knowing, as few knew, 
the literary and poetic gifts as well as the musical 
equipment of my very intimate friend, William W. 
Chisholm, J.P., I asked him to write me a libretto, and 
he cordially promised me the book and supplied me 
with the words of the King’s Error, which I immedi- 
ately began to set to music as my “ exercise’”’ for the 
doctorate. 
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“THE KING’S ERROR” 


On November 13th I received an invitation from the 
London Tonic Sol-fa Association to conduct their 
great choir of 3,000 voices at the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, on July r4th, 1894, and to compose a work for the 
great concert. ; 

On January sth I met the committee and submitted 
the completed portions of the King’s Error, which, 
by the way, had been accepted by Sir John Stainer 
as my “‘ exercise,” and after it had been played through 
and the scheme of the unfinished portions of the oratorio 
explained, it was unanimously accepted for performance 
at the forthcoming festival. Messrs. Curwen published 
the work, and on April 28th it had a good send-off at 
the united rehearsal of the London and provincial 
conductors, who received the work with enthusiasm. 
The Sheffield Musical Union decided to take part in 
the Crystal Palace performance, and choirs in the district 
ardently joined in the scheme. My Sheffield singers 
worked like ‘Trojans to make the preliminary concert 
such a musical success, as appears in my diary as 
follows :— 


June rith, 1894.—Concert rehearsal in Sheffield Albert Hall of 
King’s Evroyv; a grand triumph. Clara Samuell, J. Gawthrop, 
R. Grice, C. H. Siebert. Magnificent rendering. Many encores. 
Took 1% hours to go through. Pelted with flowers at close when 
recalled. 


June 12th.—Many congratulations by post. Capital reports 
in Independent, Telegraph, Yorkshire Post, and Leeds Mercury. 

A comparatively easy fortnight followed, which in- 
cluded two visits to the Handel Festival, ten rehearsals, 
and two concerts. ‘This was a welcome prelude to the 
““journeyings oft” and rehearsals galore which are 
detailed below. It was by no means a time of “ all 
beer and skittles.” 


July 3rd.—K. E. Runcorn and Bootle. 

July 4th—kK. E. Leeds and Halifax. 

July 5th.—K. E. Grimsby and Hull. Leave Hull for Grimsby 
at 5 p.m. 

July 6th.—K. E. Great Assembly Hall, Mile End. 

July 7th—K. E. Birmingham. South London Institute of 


Music. 
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July oth—K. E. Sheffield and district. 

July roth.—K. E. Welsh Church, Charing Cross Road, London. 

July ri1th—K. E. Manchester and Oldham. 

July 12th.—K. E. Fullrehearsal, City Temple, Holborn (crowded). 

July 13th—K. FE. Odds and ends. ; 

July 14th.—Great Tonic Sol-fa Festival, Crystal Palace: The 
King’s Error; self to conduct. Great enthusiasm; twice recalled. 
Grand success. 

July 17th.—Got home very tired. Teaching again. 

Just before this I took the very wise step of marrying 
“Auntie”? Louisa, who had managed the family for 
five years. It proved a long and happy union. 

Messrs. Bayley & Ferguson, of Glasgow, gave me 
a commission to write a cantata, the Heroes of Faith 
(words by F. H. Kirk). I therefore decided to devote 
the holiday month of August to its composition, working 
daily in the vestry of Weston Street Chapel to be free 
from interruptions. I had completed about half when 
September, with its daily pupils, Birmingham Festival, 
and preparations for a ‘Tonic Sol-fa College conference, 
to be held in Sheffield on October 4th, 5th, and 6th, 
retarded its completion for a while. As all the hierarchy 
of Sol-fa-dom was to be present at the conference, the 
Musical Union and district societies determined to 
show the many delegates what could be done in the way 
of choral singing. Therefore most ardently did the 
society work to secure a perfect performance of the 
King’s Error, which was repeated by request, and they 
succeeded so thoroughly that I firmly endorse the 
opinion that “it was the finest choral concert ever given 
in Sheffield” up to that date. The conference was a 
complete success and went beyond all anticipations. 


THE DEGREE OF MUS.DOC. 


The rush of events had quite crowded out all thought 
of the final examination for the Mus. Doc. degree, but 
as I had now a clear month J began to work up for it. 
I told no one, because the failures were so numerous. 
Therefore, on November 5th, 1894, I quietly slipped off 
to Oxford as though I were off to adjudicate somewhere, 
worked the examination papers till the 8th, finished the 
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last paper in half-time, so that I could catch the train to 
reach Sheffield in time for the Musical Union rehearsal, 
and thus avoid comment at my absence. I arranged 
with the clerk of the school and a candidate to telegraph 
the results to Sheffield, and rushed off home. I did not 
feel concerned about the result until the train dashed 
through Heeley station, and then my heart began to 
thump, my head throbbed, and my finger-ends tingled 
as I realized I should learn the verdict in three minutes, 
which seemed an eternity. As we glided into Sheffield 
station my wife saw me and nodded. Was it merely 
recognition or a sign of victory? I stumbled to her side, 
when she showed me two telegrams. One said “ Yes,”’ 
the other said ‘‘ Coward passed.” They confirmed 
each other, and I felt I had really succeeded in obtaining 
the coveted and rarely bestowed degree. I could have 
shouted with joy, but the crowd around us barred that 
expression of rapture, though I felt, ‘““Ah, my heart 
upbounds !”’ 

We drove straight to the rehearsal room, and I 
apologized for being a few minutes late, and added we 
would work extra hard to make up for lost time, as I 
intended to go on as usual and make the announcement 
of my success at the close. However, we had only sung 
through one chorus when I stopped and said: “ Please 
excuse me closing the rehearsal, because I cannot go. 
on. I have just received telegrams telling me that I 
have passed the final examination for the Mus.Doc. 
degree. I am therefore too excited to continue as I had 
decided.” The chorus sat dumbfounded with astonish- 
ment for a few seconds, and then a mighty shout went 
up and uproar reigned. 

After receiving their unbounded congratulations, we 
hastened home to tell the glorious news to the family. 
Thus another important landmark in my career was 
registered. 

The members of the Musical Union and other 
friends signalized the achievement by subscribing for 
the bachelor’s and doctor’s robes and hood—costly and 
gorgeous man millinery—which were presented to me at 
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a rejoicing meeting by the Mayor of Sheffield, under 
the presidency of Alderman W. Smith, when compli- 
mentary speeches and congratulations abounded. 

Shortly after this | met a friend who had obtained 
the degree at a previous examination, who said to me: 
““T suppose that having reached the summit you will 
now take it easy, as I am doing?” I asked him to 
explain, and he continued: “ Well, to me the degree 
was merely a means to an end, namely to secure a 
standing as a professor of the pianoforte in ladies’ schools. 
This I have attained, therefore I shall never again put 
pen to paper.” I told him that my view was just the 
reverse of his Instead of the degree marking the end, 
it was just a starting-point. It gave the holder a right 
to be considered and to demonstrate his ability, but for 
any one to shield himself behind his doctorate was to 
bring it into disrepute, and to create the notion that a 
doctor of music may be as dull as many D.D.’s. 

This has always been my view, and instead of meta- 
phorically saying to my pupils, choirs, and orchestras, 
““ Open your mouth and shut your eyes, and be thankful 
for what I, a doctor of music, can give you,” I have taken 
the line of noblesse oblige and said to myself, “‘ A doctor 
should give only the best and avoid all shoddy.” 


HOW I WAS “SWITCHED OFF” FROM 
COMPOSITION 


Composition was the special line I wished to follow, 
as up to this time I had been very successful. I 
therefore completed Heroes of Faith in February, 1895, 
and conducted the first performance in Weston Street 
Chapel as a compliment to the place where it had been 
composed. Other performances in Sheffield followed. 
Then I composed a number of other pieces, including 
the “‘ Angel’s Whisper,’’ the complete set of tunes for the 
Sheffield Sunday School Union gatherings (a unique 
compliment), and “‘One Hundred and One Exercises ” 
in the staff notation, for Messrs. Curwen, when an event 
intervened that switched me off from composition to 
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choral conducting, a branch of music that ultimately 
became the dominating principle of my musical career ; 
for I have got to be regarded as a specialist in choral 
singing, to the overlooking or ignoring of any other 
musical attributes I may possess. At first I resented 
this, but now I bow to it as a natural law. The com- 
munity at large will not allow any musician (even great 
ones) to have a double reputation. You often hear 


such remarks as these: “ He is a fine composer who 
fancies he can conduct.” ‘‘ Here is a conductor who 
imagines he can compose.” “ Great performing artist 


as he is, he deludes himself by putting pen to paper.” 
It is therefore easy to understand why my reputation 
(such as it is) is associated with choral work in the com- 
bined rédles of choral conductor, choir-trainer, lecturer 
and writer on choralism, and I may say I am quite 
content with my “‘ place in the sun.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SHEFFIELD 
TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


The career-changing event referred to was the 
founding of the Sheffield Musical Festival by the first 
or preliminary festival performance of Elijah by the 
combined choral societies of the city. The idea of 
holding a musical festival had long been “ in the air,”’ 
when Mr. Platts, secretary of the St. Cecilia Society, 
convened a meeting to consider the advisability and 
practicability of establishing a musical festival in Sheffield. 
Six societies were represented and very thin ice had to 
be skimmed, but by tact the critical stages were passed, 
and it was agreed to unite for a festival performance of 
Elyah, with myself as conductor. Though the joint 
committee had steered through the rapids of conflicting 
interests, the shoals of finance and indifference had to be 
negotiated. We wanted a good start for the guarantee 
fund or the whole thing would collapse. I therefore 
went to the mayor, Alderman (Sir) Charles Skelton, and 
boldly asked him to set the ball rolling by guaranteeing 
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Dr. Coward conducting his Cantata, ‘‘ The King’s Error,” at the Crystal Palace. 
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£100. He generously responded to my appeal, and I 
have always maintained that Sir Charles, by taking 
this risk at a most important and critical juncture and 
giving us his official support, did more to establish 
the Sheffield Festival than any one individual, for which 
I and others have been grateful ever since. 

The performance proved an epoch in Sheffield’s 
musical history, as it broke down some of the barriers of 
exclusiveness and opened the way to future co-operation 
between the different societies. “My diary reads as 
follows :— 

October toth, 1895.—Festival. Elijah. Grand. Great success- 
Four columns in Independent. 

There is one episode worth recording. As the choir 
was singing “‘ He that shall endure to the end,” and the 
various voices announced the subject and then retired 
to secondary places in favour of the incoming parts, 
tears ran down the cheeks of Mr. Ben Davies, who had 
not previously heard such a detailed rendering. At 
the close he said, ‘“‘ After what I have heard, I can believe 
anything of the Shefheld chorus.” 

The signal success of the inaugural festival, both 
musically and financially—which enabled a nice balance 
to be handed over to medical charities—gave an im- 
mense impulse to the idea of establishing a triennial 
festival, to be in line with other important cities. Several 
influential gentlemen espoused the project, and the 
original committee, with large-minded self-sacrifice, 
performed “hari-kari” by dissolving, to give any new 
committee an entirely free hand. A “ town’s meeting ” 
was called, and, to make a long story short, a strong, 
- fully representative committee was formed, which elected 
Mr. E. Willoughby Firth as honorary secretary, a 
gentleman who, all through, has counted more for the 
success of the festival than any one else. Later, he had 
the invaluable assistance of Mr. J. Uttley and Mr. Noel 
Burbidge as co-secretaries, the combination being ideal. 
Mr. T. Walter Hall was elected chairman of the 
executive committee, and, as such, had a great con- 
trolling influence. 

9 
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The administrative details carried out with so much 
success by the gentlemen named above, most ably assisted 
in the choral arrangements by Mr. and Mrs. Joshua H. 
Lawson, can be passed over, as it is “ results’ rather 
than ‘‘ processes’ which count. The deposition of 
the first conductor was a delicate operation, but to prevent 
the festival from being considered a Little-Pedlington 
affair, I stood down in favour of Sir August Manns, 
of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, with the understanding 
that the position would revert to myself ultimately. 
I accepted the post of chorus-master and prepared the 
tests which all the singers had to pass to obtain a place 
in the chorus. 

This first fully organized festival of two days only 
was held on Tuesday, October 13th, and Wednesday, 
October 14th, 1896; two performances were given 
each day. The principal works were Elijah; Golden 
Legend ; eight-part motet, “ The word of the Lord,” from 
the King’s Error; Parry’s fob; and Berlioz’ Faust. ‘The 
whole festival was a triumphant success, especially the | 
choral-singing, but the most eventful thing was the 
glowing eulogies of the only London critic present, Mr. 
Joseph Bennett of the Daily Telegraph, which excited 
universal attention and put all the critics on the qui vive 
and ensured full battalions of them from the Thames 
to the Clyde and the Continent to hear this new phe- 
nomenon in choral technique and interpretation at the 
first opportunity. As the next appearance of this new 
star in the musical firmament would not arise till 1899, 
festival matters can be dismissed for awhile. 


CONDUCTING VERSUS COMPOSING 


The decided bias towards choral-training and con- 
ducting which the preceding events gave to my career 
received a check by a “ Coward Night,” organized by 
the Musical Union, when the Story of Bethany, the 
‘‘Angel’s Whisper,” and other new compositions were per- 
formed. It was a great success musically and financially, 
and the idea of devoting my chief energies to composing 
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was again in the ascendant, especially as at the close 
of the concert I was presented with a number of beauti- 
fully bound “ full scores” of important works. 

But the calls upon my services to conduct societies, 
concerts, and demonstrations of all kinds, set the current 
towards conducting again. I will mention three of 
these as samples. The first was the appointment to 
succeed Mr. R. S. Burton, of Leeds, as conductor of the 
Barnsley St. Cecilia Society. This small but vigorous 
society had an enviable reputation for its pluck in tackling 
the latest festival novelties, and for its enterprise in en- 
gaging first-class principals. 

I had the joy of directing this society for ten years, 
not the least pleasure being that of having as assistant 
conductor Miss Ada Brooke, a remarkable woman 
whose musical ability, power to control singers, and devo- 
tion to the choral society have crowned her memory 
with laurels in the Barnsley district. 


EDWARD LLOYD AND THE FRACTIOUS 
PRIMA DONNA 


I believe Mr. Edward Lloyd sang in cantata for the 
last time at Barnsley. Dr. W. G. McNaught came from 
London to hear the great tenor sing King Olaf at the 
close of his “ farewell tour,’ and most magnificently 
he sang it. I shall never forget the great impression he 
made in the cantata and also in the prize song from 
the Meistersingers. 

There was also another circumstance which made the 
event memorable to me. The principal soprano being 
indisposed, Mr. N. Vert sent as a substitute one of 
the best known festival singers. We thought we were 
secure, but just as she was going on to the platform she 
asked what her fee was going to be. She was told, 
and she said, ‘‘ I must have five guineas more, or I will 
not sing.” The secretary, a cool-headed banker, said, 
“Oh yes, you will,’ and snapped his jaws together. 
It was a fine contest between a wilful woman and a 
determined man. Meanwhile Lloyd was waiting to 
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go on, and asked me to ascertain the cause of the delay. 
I told him, and he went to the artist’s room for an ex- 
planation. The secretary told him that Mr. Vert had 
said the fee was to be . . . guineas, but Madame says 
she won’t sing unless we pay her five guineas more. 
Lloyd said, ‘Did Vert say ... guineas?” “Yes.” 
He turned to Madame, ejaculated, ‘‘ Come on,” and 
without another word went towards the platform, and 
the irate lady followed as meekly as a lamb. 

It was my marked success at Barnsley that led me 
to Huddersfield Festival Choral Society, the president, 
Alderman Ben Stocks, being greatly impressed when he 
heard us. 


(GA OSL) Bia WEE NA. oral A 


Closely following the Barnsley invitation I received 
another from one of the most important societies in 
England. The president came to see me, and we 
arranged terms and details so satisfactorily that I thought 
it was all settled in my favour, because, as he told me, 
the society always adopted his nomination, seeing he 
paid the salary of his nominee. I went to the trial 
rehearsal and was met by the president, who had arranged 
a sumptuous dinner as a compliment to me, and, as a 
signal honour, called for a very rare vintage to grace the 
board. When he was about to order the waiter to serve 
me I asked if I might be supplied with ginger ale, as 
I was teetotal. He seemed taken aback, and rapped 
out, “If I had known I would not have invited you.” 
He possibly thought I was one of the “ anti-everything ” 
party. In this he was mistaken, as all my friends know. 
He afterwards was very affable, but I saw and read the 
handwriting on the wall, and had made up my mind to 
being politely bowed out. My surmise proved correct. 
I was not appointed. 

Some weeks later I visited my old friend X., 
Mus.Bac., a well-known professor in the district. He 
told me that the morning after my trial rehearsal one of 
his lady pupils told him that the society had had a visit 
from Dr. Coward. He said, “ Then you were all right.”’ 
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She replied that “ They were all wrong. He is a horrid 
man. We had not been singing many minutes when he 
stopped the sopranos, corrected the contraltos, and told 
the men how to sing. He did not praise us at all like 
other conductors. He merely said ‘very good,’ but 
not that we excelled everything and everybody. He is 
horrid!” From which it seems that my weak drink 
and strong method sealed my fate, and the place thereof 
knew me no more. However, years after, more than 
one member of the committee told me that their hasty 
decision had been a source of regret to them ever since. 


QUEEN VICTORIA—A RECORD CHOIR OF 
FIFTY THOUSAND 


The trend to conducting was strengthened by a 
third event—a huge children’s demonstration held in 
the Norfolk Park, to give a right loyal welcome to Queen 
Victoria, on the occasion of her visit to Sheffield to 
open the new Town Hall, on May 27th, 1897, the year 
of the Diamond Jubilee. 

There is something exhilarating about the “ biggest ”’ 
of anything, be it the biggest star, the biggest diamond, 
a Niagara, the great sea serpent, or even the biggest 
gooseberry; therefore the biggest organized singing 
event that has ever taken place deserves more than a 
passing notice. Everything connected with the huge 
undertaking was out of the normal in regard to size. 
The choir consisted of 50,561 scholars—every name 
registered—and about 2,000 teachers. The accompani- 
ments were discoursed by nine military and brass bands. 
The conductor’s stand was about thirty feet high, and 
my baton suggested a weaver’s beam, being about 
six feet long, with a little flag at the end. The audience 
was colossal, as will be realized if only two relatives 
—father, mother, brothers, sisters, cousins, and aunts— 
be reckoned for each child, apart from the attraction 
of the Queen and the singing. 

Great as was the musical result, perhaps the 
most striking feature of the whole was the wonderful 
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organization of the children by Mr. Quine, chief school 
board inspector, and his assistants, backed up by the loyal 
support of all the teachers of the city. ‘The arranging 
of the rehearsals in batches of scholars from 2,500 to 
25,000, the marshalling of all the schools to follow each 
other to a minute, the clockwork precision of the move- 
ments, the memorizing of the words and music, all be- 
spoke skill and organization of the highest type. Dr. 
W. G. McNaught, who came over specially to witness 
the event, as he looked from the conductor’s stand at 
the well ordered converging battalions marching into 
their staked out compartments, declared it was mar- 
vellous to see such automatic precision. When all 
were assembled there would not be many short of 150,000 
present, and such a crowd deserved the ‘‘ Queen’s 
weather,” which favoured the demonstration. 

The singing was worthy of the occasion. After the 
first piece had been sung, Dr. McNaught shouted up 
to me, ‘‘ Bravo, Coward! You have quite upset all my 
careful calculations of how it could not be done.” He 
later expressed his astonishment at the clearness of the 
runs in pieces like “ Rule, Britannia.”’ The perfect 
unity was secured by my firm, swinging beat, with the 
prop-like baton, which moved like a galvanized windmill. 
The importance of these decided actions was shown 
when the military bandmaster took my place whilst I was 
being presented to Her Majesty by the Duke of Norfolk. 
His—the bandmaster’s —weak, finnicking beat led to 
chaos in the one piece he tried to conduct. The remain- 
ing four pieces, however, went splendidly when I re- 
sumed control. Forgetting for a moment that he was 
in the stand with me, my swinging baton gave him a 
bang on the head, which produced many a smile from 
the spectators, but not from the recipient. 

The whole function was a “record” in point of 
achievement, and was a triumph in every way. It was 
the greatest outdoor event I had conducted, and there 
has been nothing to equal it since. 

Of course such a unique celebration was rich in 
incidents, a few only of which I will mention. 
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SYMPATHETIC PLEASURABLE TEARS 


The Duke of Norfolk had specially constructed a 
carriage drive, so that the Queen could pass through 
the midst of the vast choir. The drive was lined by a 
Guard of Honour. A member of the Guard—a fine 
set-up sergeant—was observed struggling with emotion, 
and a teacher asked him why he was “ blubbing ”’ so, and 
he replied, ‘“Who could help ‘blubbing’? Look 
yonder!’ and he jerked his head towards the Queen, 
who was so overcome by the singing of the multitude of 
fresh, youthful voices, that tears were streaming down 
her face. Incidentally, it may be said that thousands 
were affected in the same way as the sergeant. 


AVHOG- ARE SO: NEAR AND»: YETin.3” 


The next incident is a blend of the tragic and comic. 
I gave permission to a photographer to come on to the 
conductor’s stand to take a series of photos of the great 
assembly. As he took the first six photos, visions of 
fame and fortune flitted before his imagination. He 
waited till the Queen appeared before exposing the next 
half-dozen plates. He hurriedly completed these and 
then rushed off to develop his precfous epoch-making 
pictures. 

The first six were very obscure and indistinct, while 
the second six were blank. Then the bitter truth 
dawned upon him that he had used the first six plates 
twice over and made them worthless, and that love’s 
labour had been lost. He felt like committing suicide, 
and though he did not, he often sings ruefully, ‘‘ Hope 
told a flattering tale.” 


AN OFFICIAL’S DELUSION 


A tribute to the precision and firmness of the singing 
is indicated by the following episode :—At the close of 
the demonstration a high official, who came to compli- 
ment me on the result, remarked that I had been very 
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wise in having only one big drum, as at the final rehearsal 
the previous day it was very disconcerting to hear 
the thuds of the many drums coming in one after another. 
I thanked him warmly for his welcome compliments, 
and said that I had noted the defect and had taken such 
steps to remedy the fault that he would be surprised to 
hear that there were nine drums, and not one only, as 
he supposed. Officialdom gasped! How this had been 
effected will be shown in the next paragraphs. 


HOW ACOUSTIC ‘“ IMPOSSIBILITIES ” WERE 
OVERCOME 


As I was leaving Norfolk Park, H.M. Chief Inspector 
of Schools, Mr. Turnbull, came and asked me to explain 
how it was that I had secured a unity of effect, attack, 
and sound which theoretically seemed impossible. Now, 
as he was a gentleman for whom I had great respect, 
and knowing it was not an idle, aimless question, I gave 
him the following professionally secret, occult, or con- 
fidential particulars, which are now made public for the 
first time, as a guide to any conductor who may have the 
immense privilege of conducting a similar mammoth 
gathering. 

From my knowledge of acoustics I knew that the 
committee’s decision to place the bands at the circum- 
ference of the choir enclosure, 500 or 600 yards apart, 
was altogether wrong from a musical standpoint. There- 
fore I decided to fix the instrumentalists at such a dis- 
tance from the Royal standard, that unity of attack in 
music could be secured. I consequently went to the 
park an hour before the proceedings commenced, and 
instructed the stewards—nearly all my old pupils—to 
place the players so as to form a semi-circle of bands 
sixty yards from the Queen’s carriage. Further, they 
were asked to press the children close towards the centre 
to get solidarity of sound, as it did not matter if there 
were a few who thinned out towards the circumference. 
The stewards loyally did as desired, the result being 
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that through the great mass of singers and players being 
concentrated there was no “ Indian file”’ effect, while: 
the cohesion of the whole confounded some of the 
“ knowing ones,” who said that it was impossible to be 
done. Some people have ever to learn that there is 
more than one way of “ choking a dog with butter.”’ 

Since then I have conducted many large choirs, 
but as this unique event, like Aaron’s rod, has swallowed 
up every similar event, I shall now ring down the curtain 
in these pages upon all outdoor functions. 


FESTIVAL SINGERS’ MOTTOES 


It is now time to revert to Festival affairs. The 
decided success of the 1896 two days’ musical fixture 
blossomed into a Triennial Three Days’ Festival, and 
the preparations for October, 1899, were put in hand 
early in 1898. ‘There was keen competition to get into 
the chorus, and a really fine body of singers assembled 
week by week for two hours from January to October. 
After what Joseph Bennett had said of Sheffield choral- 
ists, each singer felt it was Sheffield against the world. 
The enthusiasm was at white heat, and so keen were 
the singers to attain premier place in the choral world 
that no one left before the two hours, many preferring 
to walk from three to six miles, in jovial parties, rather 
than leave twenty minutes earlier to catch a train. 

As a means of stimulating effort I always adopted a 
motto for each Festival. In 1896 it was ‘“ The Un- 
expected.” I told the chorus that great things were 
expected from us, but in voice, finish, detail, and words 
we should always go beyond the “ expected” to the 
“unexpected ” in excellence. For the 1899 Festival 
the motto selected was ‘‘ The Impossible.” I asked the 
choir to think of the things which a very small select 
or professional choir could do, but which by a choir of 
350 had hitherto not been attempted, because it was 
deemed ‘‘ impossible.” ‘These “ impossibles ” included 
coalescence or unity of tone quality in each vocal part, 
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mobility, clearness of every word, well-graded crescendos 
and diminuendos, extremes of force—thrilling fortissimos 
and bewitching pianissimos; and, to secure brilliant 
attack with oneness of movement, every piece must be 
memorized. 

The three days programmes included Messiah, King 
Olaf (Elgar), Samson and Delilah, Golden Legend, King 
Saul (Parry), miscellaneous items (Wagner), Hymn of 
Praise, and Choral Symphony. Of the triumph of the 
Festival as a whole, and of the chorus-singing in particu- 
lar, there was not a shadow of doubt. My diary entry 
reads :— 


Friday, October 13th, 1899.—The Festival has been a glorious 
success. The entire Press seems to have been completely carried 
away with enthusiastic admiration. Even the Yorkshire Post gives 
the palm to the Sheffield chorus. The papers are very kind in their 
references to myself, and praise me up to the sky. Elgar, Parry, 
and Manns were all delighted. Brema, Butt, Lloyd, and Bispham 
sang grandly. Black and Green did themselves credit. Esty and 
Coomber did well. E. Russell, B. Davies, and C. Knowles were “‘ off ”’ 
in some of the performances, but pulled up finely later. 


This estimate will be confirmed by the newspaper 
reports which will be quoted presently. 


ACHIEVING “THE IMPOSSIBLE ” 


The first sign of the chorus achieving ‘‘ The Im- 
possible ”’ was their luring every musical critic to return 
after the long interval to hear the second part of Messiah, 
when each one gasped with surprise to see all the others 
present, as many confessed they had not heard the second 
part for many years. 

Space will not allow of a detailed notice of the per- 
formances, but in connection with King Saul, two 
incidents are worth mention. During the performance, 
which was conducted by the composer, I was sitting 
behind two ladies, and.after one of those thrilling climaxes 
which Sir Hubert piles up so effectively, one of the 
ladies put her hand to her head and said to her friend, 
“Has my back hair come down?” 
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DEFIANT DIVA’S DEVELOPMENT 


The other item relates to one of the principals. A 
few years before, Mr. W. J. Dickie, a local violinist, 
signalized his leaving the Royal College of Music by 
giving a concert in Sheffield, at which he was assisted 
by several student friends who came down for bare 
expenses ({2 2s.). At the close of the concert I went to 
the artists’ room to compliment, thank, and encourage 
a young singer, and urge her to persevere, as I felt 
sure she would become a great vocalist. She had been 
selected by Sir Hubert Parry to sing the Witch’s music 
in King Saul, and as she stood, majestic, in a dress 
of shimmering green silk which was covered with 
glittering sequins, she looked the embodiment of snake- 
like witchery. But better than that, she sang the Witch’s 
long scena so magnificently that, to me, it settled once 
for all whether Clara Butt—for that was her name— 
was endowed with dramatic fervour and artistic tempera- 
ment. This view I have held notwithstanding the 
persistent detraction from a clique of German and 
Germanized English critics who girded at her because 
she defied them, and would not bow down to the fetish 
of singing the usual string of German Lieder which 
used to reappear with the regularity of recurring 
decimals at London vocal recitals. Let us hope that 
this un-English type of “ posing’ and “ imposing ” 
penman has passed away for ever. 


PRESS NOTICES: THE, PATHETIC SIDE 


It will have been observed that up to this point I 
have not quoted newspaper criticisms, although I attach 
the greatest importance to them. The reason for this 
I will now explain. Close to the Free Writing School 
there was a rather nice lodging-house supported by actors 
and music-hall artists who visited Sheffield. ‘The 
““ musical schoolmaster’ being regarded as a semi- 
professional, I at times was visited by some poor 
fellow who was ‘‘ down on his luck,” also down at his 
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heels, and, when he had delicately stated his case, to 
strengthen his plea for “ a small loan ” he would tenderly 
produce from a faded letter-wallet a much-thumbed, 
dilapidated newspaper cutting which stated that Mr. 
X. had acted ‘‘ Hamlet” and “ Richard the Third ” 
worthy of Charles Kean; or Mr. Y. had rivalled 
Charles Dillon in “‘ Belphegor the Mountebank,”’ or 
Mr. Z. had outclassed Henry Irving in “ The Bells.”’ 

The pathos of this clinging to worn-out relics of the 
past has been with me ever since, ‘with the result that 
“‘the living present’ has always been my dominating 
thought. The 1899 Festival, however, demands some 
reference to the verdict of the Press, which I have tried 
to epitomize in the following extracts :— 


The Musical Times: ‘‘ It is absolutely impossible to describe 
the magnificence of the Sheffield choir.” 
The Musical Age: ‘“‘It was a revelation in chorus-singing. 


The result was a great choral triumph, a feather in the cap of Dr. 
Coward, and an honour to the city of Sheffield itself.” 

Yorkshive Post: ‘‘ It is emphatically the smartest chorus I have 
ever listened to.”’ 

Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ Only the precious quality which, like faith, 
moves mountains, could have created the chorus that to-day sang 
the Messiah and threw new lights upon that monumental work. Dr. 
Coward is a master of the trainers’ craft, and adds to infinite skill, 
patience, and perseverance, the personal magnetism which lifts his 
will to the rank of an undisputed law. 

Pall Mall Gazette: ‘‘ How many times 1 have written words 
about the Messiah I do not care to recall. I have heard it oftener than 
any other work, and under more various circumstances. Yet I am 
content to confess that I have never heard the Messzah until to-day. 
I have no shame whatever in declaring that the Sheffield chorus is far 
and away the best chorus I have ever heard in my life.”’ 

Birmingham Post: ‘‘ The chorus covered itself with glory. This 
is truly as fine a choir as was ever formed.” 

Morning Herald: ‘‘ The chorus won for itself high renown.” 
(This paper had also in addition, a special article written by its editor, 
Mr. Tom Meech, eulogizing the work of the chorus in the Messiah.) 


Scotsman: ‘‘ The surprise was the superb chorus. It has won glory. 
for itself and its gifted trainer.”’ 
Musical Courier: “‘ lt was clear we were listening to the finest 


choir in England—probably in the world.”’ 

Atheneum: Mr. Shedlock, B.A., writing in this journal, said: 
‘““ As regards life, enthusiasm, vivid declamation, striking gradations 
of tone, entering into the spirit of the music, the Sheffield choir stands 
far, far ahead. In thus praising the choir we must not forget to speak 
of Dr. Coward, the chorus-master. The magnificent results are, to 
a very large extent, due to his training. He has not given to the 
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singers their fine voices, but he has taught them how to use their organs 
to the best advantage; their enthusiasm is natural, but he has turned it 
to fine issues; and, while to nature they owe their love of music, to 
him must be ascribed the power which it exerts. 


Musical Record: ‘‘ Chorally, such a rendering was heard the equal 
of which few could recall.” 

Daily Mail: ‘‘ Better choral singing was never heard at any 
festival.” 

Liverpool Post; ‘‘ The choir sang exquisitely.” 

Nottingham Guardian: ‘‘ The choir performed in a style that will 
long remain memorable.”’ 

London Stay; ‘‘ The chorus was superb.” 

Manchester Courier: ‘‘ The heroes of the week have undoubtedly 


been the chorus-singers and Dr. Coward, their trainer, for whom no 
praise can be too high.” 


In the Musical Times the late Mr. F. G. Edwards, 
the editor, referred at this time to me in one of his 
articles as “‘ The Master Chorus-Master,’’ a name which 
has “‘ stuck.” 

It will be readily understood that the above are 
necessarily only very small extracts from the lengthy 
articles which appeared in a large number of papers, 
and, as the Queen of Sheba said of Solomon, ‘“‘ not the 
half has been told.” 


JUBILATIONS AND PRESENTATIONS 


The officials and chorus were all jubilant at the results, 
especially in securing the premier position in the choral 
world. As a means of expressing satisfaction there was 
a great re-union of Festival officials and chorus at the 
Mappin Art Gallery, when I was presented with a silver 
tea and coffee service and a set of Crown Derby china, 
while the deservedly highly esteemed accompanist and 
ideal organist, Mr. J. W. Phillips, was presented with a 
gold hunting watch and guard. Speeches, music, and 
general jubilation abounded at our grand winding up 
of the Festival. 


SELF-IMPORTANCE AND ITS ANTIDOTE 


At this time, when my doings, methods, and history 
were being largely commented on in the papers, the 
head mistress of the important and widely known 
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Sheffield High School for Girls—where, since 1893, 


I had been class singing master—asked me how it was 
that my success had not made the slightest difference in 
my manner, or, in other words, why I had not developed 
‘swelled head.”” I replied that it was easily explained. 
When one has certain lowly routine duties to perform 
daily, he or she soon gets down to earth, though he may 
have been in the seventh heaven. The High School 
itself answered the question. It is a fine corrective of 
transcendentalism to teach two or ‘three hundred girls 
from eight years upwards, and, just when they have 
got to sing well, have them whisked off for Oxford and 
Cambridge examination subjects, and you begin the 
treadmill work again. There was also my ordinary 
routine drudgery ; and, further, incidents like the 
following have a salutary effect in preventing the buying 
of a larger hat. 


AS OTHERS SEE US—AN AWKWARD 
MISTAKE 


A short time before the Festival I was leaving the 
hall after conducting Messah—an oratorio I am supposed 
to conduct rather well—when a brother professional 
conductor, who had been present, asked me to ride up 
home in his cab. It was very dark, and I did not know 
his wife was in the vehicle, nor did she see who had 
entered it. No sooner had I got seated than the lady’s 
voice asked, “‘ Did you ever see such a conductor ? ” 
At that moment I felt a firm pressure on my big toe— 
the presser thought it was his wife’s. The voice went 
on: “Doesn’t he beat time ridiculously!“‘ This was 
followed by a heavier pressure on my boot. ‘‘ You 
would have done ten times better.” A mighty toe 
squeeze. ‘‘ And the singing ; it nearly made me ill!” 
My toe was severely crunched. So she went on, fourteen 
to the dozen, while my foot might have been the swell 
pedal of a pumping village organist. 

The humour of the situation struck me from the 
first, and it has been a standing source of amused 
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speculation as to how he felt when I disentangled my 
foot from under his; what he said when he found out 
his mistake; and what she thought when, as they 
dropped me at my door, she realized who had heard her 
piquant comments. 

I bore no resentment, and, when I visited them some 
time afterwards, she was particularly gracious—doubtless 
as the outcome of this diverting contretemps. 


A NEWSPAPER SECRET 


There was one mystery connected with this Festival 
which neither the members of the Festival chorus nor 
the musical public could solve. ‘This was the author- 
ship of a series of articles which appeared weekly in 
the Sheffield Telegraph and Weekly News for nearly four 
years, with one short break. ‘These articles were signed, 
*““ Diapason,” “Tremolo,” ‘‘ Mezzo-Soprano,” and 
** Peripatetic Critic.’ ‘‘ Diapason ”’ wrote in a semi- 
humorous style, “ Tremolo” and ‘‘ Mezzo-Soprano ”’ 
had a light feminine touch, while the “ Peripatetic ” 
struck the serious, “ high browed” “ swallowed-the- 
book-of-knowledge’”’ note. These were widely read 
and there was much fluttering in the musical dovecotes 
at what was said, and great ingenuity was exercised to 
discover the writer or writers of the chatty, light, humour- 
ous, informing, and suggestive columns which appeared 
from January, 1899, to the end of 1902. Ina small way 
they recalled the “‘ Letters of Junius” episode. The 
discussions as to the authorship were frequent and ex- 
citing, because nearly every one of the 350 choralists 
had some clue by which to identify the writer. ‘To three 
persons in the chorus all this was a perennial source of 
pleasure and diversion, although suppressed, because 
they knew that the source of it all was the least suspected, 
as I was the writer of the whole series. 

When, at the end of 1898, through pressure of 
evening work and conducting, I had to relinquish my 
post as musical critic to the Independent, I thought I 
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had done with newspapers, but Mr. St. Quentin Leng 
approached me, on behalf of the Sheffield Telegraph and 
Weekly News, and offered me a very tempting fee to 
supply a column and a half weekly for one or other of 
the papers. I accepted, on condition that my articles 
should be strictly anonymous, that I did not go near the 
newspaper office, and that the cheques for payment be 
made to X.Y.Z. I had two colleagues, the discreet 
and thoughtful Mrs. Pexton and the well-informed, 
reliable, resourceful Mrs. Lawson, who supplied me 
with various items of information. Every Friday morn- 
ing at nine I went into my study and dished up my topics 
as piquantly as possible by noon. ‘The finished article 
was then taken to Mrs. Lawson or Mrs. Pexton, and they 
sent a special messenger to the newspaper office by 1.30 
p-m., and it always appeared exactly as written, a tribute 
to my “copy,” as I never saw a single “ proof.” .For 
all these years these two ladies “‘ heard, saw, and knew,”’ 
but never said a word. Who can say, after this example, 
that women cannot keep a secret? J know they can, 
and I raise my hat to them. 


THE FIRST JUNKETING OF THE MUSICAL 
UNION 


It was well known that the members of the Sheffield 
Musical Union formed the backbone of the Festival 
chorus, and it was the appreciation of this fact by the 
Lady Alice Fitzwilliam that resulted in an invitation to 
provide for Earl Fitzwilliam one of two special concerts 
to be held in the Marble Hall, Wentworth Woodhouse, 
where, later, the Union sang before King George and 
Queen Mary. The Hallé Orchestra and Dr. Richter 
provided one concert on November 22nd, while on 
November 2gth, 1899, eighty members of the Union, 
plus the Sheffield Orchestra, and six artists—including 
Miss McIntyre, Miss Ada Crossley, and Mr. Plunket 
Greene, the whole conducted by myself—furnished the 
second programme. It was a unique experience for 
one hundred and twenty performers to entertain an 
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audience of under eighty ; but we felt it a privilege to 
stand before such a distinguished group of auditors. 

The whole event, with its outward journey in 
four-in-hands, sent off amidst cheers—the novelty, 
the brilliant singing and playing, the warmly expressed 
appreciation, the festive time at the close, and the 
éclat of the whole—makes us sigh as we think of the time 
when we, for a period, “‘ dwelt in marble halls,”’ notwith- 
standing the discomfort of a dense fog as we returned, 
which caused some vehicles to get lost for hours, while 
others had to be led and guided part of the way by hand 
lanterns. It was also notable to the Musical Union 
as being the first of many red-letter days which were to 
follow. 

IQOO—IQOI - 

The opening years of the twentieth century were not 
very eventful, but several things deserve a passing notice. 
First there was the establishment of the Sheffield 
Professional Orchestra, with the energetic Mr. William 
Brooke (oboe) as secretary and myself as conductor. A 
double event followed, the Festival committee appointing 
me chorus master and commissioning me to compose 
a half programme cantata for the 1902 Festival. 

The long biographical notice of myself, written by 
the ever-genial, high-souled F. G. Edwards, which 
appeared in the January issue of the Musical Times, 
excited so much interest in my methods, that he induced 
me to write articles on choral matters, which appeared 
in the June and July numbers, and which were translated 
for publication in Germany and Italy by Mr. Visetti 
of the Royal College of Music. 


HANDEL FESTIVAL 


In 1900 I supplied 112 singers to the Handel Festival, 
and as a sidelight on the thoroughness of Yorkshire 
singers, the gradual development from three of a “‘ part” 
to three hundred calls for an extended reference. 

In the eighties I was asked to send twelve singers. 


We took the matter seriously and got up the programmes 
Io 
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thoroughly, and our small contingent sang so well that 
at the next Festival the chorus superintendents asked 
for twenty-four. At each Festival the size of the con- 
tingent increased until, in 1909, every paid singer outside 
London was provided by myself from my Shefheld, 
Huddersfield, and Leeds societies, with a few from 
Newcastle and Glasgow. The reputation of the singers 
was high, as they did not go to take it easy and listen to 
the principals, as so many Londoners did, but to sing 
for all they were worth. In consequence they got the 
nickname of ‘“‘leather-lunged Yorkshiremen,” while 
those who sang next to our ladies used to say, with 
evident anxiety, ‘“‘ If you sing like this you will have no 
voice left at the last concert.”’ 

But these nervous souls heard that the northern 
voices were as fresh as paint to the last note. The 
chorus superintendents noticed it also, so that in 1912, 
when the Crystal Palace management wished to save a 
thousand pounds by dispensing with the paid Yorkshire 
singers, the chorus officials protested, and said it was 
impossible to do without us, and we were again engaged. 
I was negotiating for 1915 when the war broke out, and, 
I fear, put an end to the Handel Festival for ever. 

Doubtless the zeal in the work arose from the com- 
pliment of being chosen; for though many regarded it 
as a glorious holiday at little or no expense, those who 
put up at expensive hotels like the St. Pancras, or Lang- 
ham (where an ex-Lady-Mayoress and friend stayed), 
or Euston Station (where, to honour the event, a singer, 
her sister, French maid, and father all stayed for twelve 
days), had not much change out of the £3 or £3 tos. 
allowed for expenses. 


HUDDERSFIELD FESTIVAL CHORAL 
SOCIETY 


In 1901 two events stand out for special comment. 
On January 31st Alderman Ben Stocks and Mr. John 
Eagleton, of Huddersfield, attended a rehearsal of 
the Shefheld Musical Union to “‘ spy out the land.” 
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Evidently they were both satisfied, for at the close they 
offered me the post of conductor of the Huddersfield 
Festival Choral Society. Before accepting the position 
I asked why the previous conductor was leaving. They 
spoke of him in the highest terms as a gentleman and a 
musician, but said he had one serious fault which made 
a change desirable. I asked what it was, and thoughts 
of drink, inertia, fits, or non-payment of debts flitted 
through my mind. The answer was: ‘‘He can’t 
conduct, and the interest of the members is declining.”’ 

Under these circumstances I accepted at once, and 
became the conductor of a society which has been famous 
ever since the days when the musical enthusiasts of 
Huddersfield and district used to rehearse for three hours 
on the Friday nearest the full moon, when there was an 
official candle snuffer, and when each singer was allowed 
three gills of ale besides bread and cheese, to the time of 
R. S. Burton—whom I was proud to follow—and John 
North, who led the society to victory at the Royal Albert 
Hall, London, in 1887, Huddersfield being the first 
English choir to obtain premier honours at a + Welsh 
national eisteddfod. 

After many vicissitudes the society, in 1g0I, was in 
a flourishing condition notwithstanding the slight set- 
back referred to above. This happy condition was 
owing in part to the praiseworthy support of gentlemen 
like the Mellors, Wrigleys, Grists, Firths, Shaws, 
Watkinsons, and others, but chiefly to the two officials 
who came to see me—the president, Alderman Ben 
Stocks, and the secretary, Mr. John Eagleton. Alder- 
man Stocks by his energy and zeal had infected the 
leading townsmen with his enthusiasm for the society, 
and by this means had put it on a firm financial basis, 
while Mr. John Eagleton, a lover of order, method, and 
discipline, displayed all these valuable qualities in a 
marked degree during the forty-four years of official 
service to the society. His ever-watchful secretarial 
management was such that it was, and is, the most 
smoothly worked society in England. Everything goes 
like clockwork. As a rule the dates of concerts, 
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programmes, orchestra, and principals are all fixed fifteen 
months ahead. During the seventeen years of my 
tenure of office there has never been a poor audience or 
the slightest anxiety about financial matters. This 
is largely owing to the secretary, who is one in a thousand. 

The present president and secretary, Mr. G. T. 
Rhodes, is splendidly upholding the society’s highest 
traditions. 

Of the achievements of the society I will speak later, 
but this I will say, that to be conductor of such a society 
is sufficient to satisfy the ambitions of most conductors. 


ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA—A 
CLOSE SHAVE 


The imminence of my leaving England for the 
Antipodes must be dealt with, as, on this, my future 
career hinged to a great extent. On September 4th 
I called on the Agent-General for South Australia in 
answer to an advertisement for a professor to fill the 
““ Elder Chair of Music”’ in Adelaide University. He 
had heard of me, and was so favourably impressed with 
the interview that he urged me to become a candidate. 
‘The salary offered was a drawback. The sum guaranteed 
‘was {800 a year, with a possible rise to £1,000. I 
wanted {200 a year more. Nevertheless, I was so taken 
with the idea, on account of my family, that I wrote at 
once to three eminent musicians who knew of my work. 
‘Two of them sent me testimonials which are all that 
could be desired, but the third replied that his hands 
were tied, because the final choice would probably rest 
with him. 

_ In the meantime, I made many inquiries about the 
situation, and, by advice, went to see the Rev. Frederick 
Hastings, who had lived in Adelaide for quite a number 
of years. He told me it would be a capital appointment, 
that I should be the official chief in the musical pro- 
fession, that I should find the people warm-hearted, 
cordial, and generous, that the climate was delightful, 
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and Adelaide a charming city; but, he added, your 
career, in the way of development, would be ended. I 
replied, “That settles the question, because I don’t 
think I have got to the end of my tether yet.’ As I 
rose to leave he said, “‘ May I ask what your present 
income is?” And, when he was told, he continued : 
“It would be absurd for you to leave England for the 
salary offered. This “ put the lid on,” and I intimated 
that I had retired from the candidature. 

It was a good thing, as after-events proved, that I 
had made up my mind not to “ gang awa,” or I might 
have been lured to yield to the flank attack intitiated by 
the Agent-General, for two days after I received the 
following communications :— 


September 27th, 1901. 
My DEAR Dr. Cowarp, 

The untoward invitation has come which I feared, and 
I am invited to confer with two professors of Adelaide University, 
now in this country, about the appointment. However, as I promised, 
I have made out a formal general testimonial, and send it herewith. 
I was terribly pressed with engagements the week after I saw you, 
and ended with an unlucky accident which nearly knocked me out of 
time and has made writing very unpleasant ever since. Hence my 

lateness in sending the testimonial. But I hope it’s still not too late. 


Very sincerely yours, etc. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
September 27th, 1901. 

I HAVE the honour to state that I have, for many years, been fortunate 
in my experience of Dr. H. Coward’s work in connection with music, 
and do not hesitate to speak of it in the highest terms. He is known 
to be one of the most brilliant choir-trainers in the United Kingdom, 
and the fame of his Sheffield Chorus is unsurpassed. He is, moreover, 
a musician of a very high standard of efficiency, a successful composer, 
and a man endowed with unselfish enthusiasm for his art, which he 
has furthered by unstinted exertions for many years past, developing 
successtully the orchestral resources as well as its choral resources. 
He has always promoted the highest interests of art, and inspires 
all who work under him with his own enthusiasm. 


The fact of the referee sending a testimonial to be 
returned to himself made a strong appeal to my imagina- 
tion, but— 

“In spite of all temptations 
. . . . I remained an Englishman.” 
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A third communication runs— 
October 5th, 1901. 


Dear Dr. CowarpD, 


I’m very glad you are going to stick to Sheffield. The 
place would have been in a pretty serious quandary if you had flown 
off to the Antipodes, etc., etc. 


In closing this episode I may say that when, ten years 
later, I sojourned for a short time in Adelaide, I thought 
that if I had known what a lovely city it was I might— 
probably should—have accepted the post. 


‘GARETH AND LINET”—A GREAT 
COMPLIMENT 


When, in January, the Festival committee commis- 
sioned me to compose a work of about seventy-five 
minutes in length for the 1902 Festival I felt highly com- 
plimented, and at once set to work to find a libretto. 
In this I succeeded by applying to my versatile friend, 
F. H. Kirk, who in due time supplied me with the words 
of Gareth and Linet, so that in the autumn I commenced 
to compose the music. This was finished by January 
8th, 1902, and accepted for publication by Messrs. 
Novello on January roth. 


1902 MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


This being the Festival year, the whirl and rush of 
engagements began with the first rehearsal for the 
chorus on January 6th. The following list of a dozen 
works—to which Elgar’s “‘ Coronation Ode ”’ was added 
later—will show that we had no light task before 
us :—Elyah, Israel in Egypt, Hymn of Praise, Passions 
(Cowen), Stabat Mater (Dvorak), Meg Blane (C. Taylor), 
Triumphlied (Brahms), Jesu, Priceless Treasure (Bach), 
Blest Pair of Sirens (Parry), Sturmlied (Strauss) ,‘‘ Corona- 
tion Ode” (Elgar), Gerontius (Elgar), Gareth and Linet 
(Coward). 
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THE ADVENT OF MR. (NOW SIR) 
HENRY J. WOOD 


Mr. (now Sir) Henry J. Wood had been appointed 
to succeed Sir August Manns as conductor-in-chief ; 
therefore we knew that his high ideals and standard of 
execution, exacting methods, abounding energy, and 
great directing ability would call for increased effort on 
our part to satisfy his demands as well as to maintain 
our supremacy and live up to our 1g02 motto of “‘ Un- 
surpassable.”’ 

After the first rehearsal I noted in my diary that the 
men’s voices were better than at any previous event ; 
but there was little difference, if any, in the ladies’ 
voices, all being excellent. Although the list of works 
was enough to produce musical indigestion in any choir, 
we tackled it with ardour, ever keeping “‘ The Unsur- 
passable” before us. Mr. Wood and myself got on 
very well together, agreeing in our views on nearly every 
detail. He had every confidence in me, but more in 
himself ; consequently, he came down to about half-a- 
dozen rehearsals to dot the “i’s”’ and cross the “ t’s ” 
to his own pattern in the pieces he had to conduct. 

In one respect he did me great service. I had often 
been charged with exaggeration in details of expression 
and diction, and hypercriticism of the chorus in relation 
to these matters. Mr. Wood, however, was equally 
particular and severe ; in fact, he went beyond me in 
what might be called exaggeration in effects, and this 
disarmed the contentious attitude of the critical non- 
members of the Musical Union. 


PREPARING WORKS FOR COMPOSERS 
TO CONDUCT 


The works which were to be conducted by Elgar, 
Cowen, Coleridge-Taylor, and myself I had completely 
in my own hands, and their perfect preparation and 
performance were a feature of the Festival. I said 
“* perfect,” because at the final and only rehearsal with 
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the composers not a single correction was made by the 
various conductor-composers. Dr. (now Sir) Frederic 
Cowen voiced their opinion when, at the close of his 
rehearsal, he said to the chorus, ‘“‘ I am not given to 
flattery, therefore what I say is sober fact, and it is that 
I have never heard such a perfect interpretation of my 
composition before.” The reason of this satisfactory 
state may be said to have originated from the following 
circumstances. 


A VOW AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


In the “‘ nineties’ I was often invited to conduct or 
attend performances of one or other of my cantatas. 
Generally it was a delight, sometimes, like the curate’s 
egg, ‘“‘ good in parts,’ whilst occasionally it was purga- 
tory. 

ogre after enduring ninety minutes wrathful misery, 
through the music being so inadequately prepared, I 
vowed that if ever it fell to my lot to prepare a work for 
the composer to conduct or listen to, I would spare no 
effort or labour to save him from the agony I suffered. 
This vow I have kept, and the satisfaction of mind has 
been heightened by the letters of cordial thanks I have 
received from Professor Bantock, Sir F. Cowen, Dr. 
Walford Davies, Sir Edward Elgar, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Sir Hubert Parry, Dr. E. Prout, Coleridge- 
Taylor, Ernest Austin, and others. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN CHORAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


My self-imposed task was to be put to a severe test 
by the inclusion of Elgar’s Gerontius in the programme, 
and if any one knew it, I did. Just before the first 
performance I, at Elgar’s request, attended a chorus 
rehearsal conducted by himself, and at the close slipped 
away rather than meet him and give a depressing verdict. 
The singing reminded me of an automaton—shape and 
movement, but lifeless. 
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I was present at the historic final rehearsal, when the 
composer, in the presence of thousands, gave that 
flaming outburst against the performers because of their 
lack of insight into the spirit (demoniacal or spiritual) 
and import of the music. But despite the interpretative 
shortcomings, I had detected the rich vein of gold which 
runs all through the work, so that, at the close of the first 
performance, when Dr. McNaught said to me, ‘‘ Coward, 
you must give this work at Sheffield, or it will be lost,” 
I reassured him by saying, “‘ I have already decided to 
perform it at the first opportunity.” And now (1902) 
this opportunity had come. 

It was no light task to achieve success where other 
fine musicians had failed, but it gave me a chance of 
showing what could be done in developing a new kind 
of singing— characterization ”’ I have named it—and I 
knew my singers would in the end follow my lead. 

We have now grown familiar with this epoch-making 
short oratorio—its strange atmospheric tints, its novel 
idiom, and its exacting demands upon the chorus—so 
that present-day conductors can surmount its difficulties 
as easily as the Spanish courtiers could do the Columbus 
egg trick after they had seen it done. But in 1902 the 
subtle something in the new style of writing was an 
elusive element difficult to fix, and, when grasped, one 
realized that a new and higher choral technique had to 
be evolved to meet its demands. It was the non- 
possession of these essentials which, quite excusably, 
accounted for the initial fiasco. I set myself to discover 
this ‘“‘open sesame” by steeping myself in the atmo- 
sphere and idioms of the work. 

Fortunately in works on choral conducting there was 
not the array of ‘‘ thou shalt nots ” which abound in the 
treatises on composition by Hullah, Macfarren, Ouseley, 
Prout, and other writers, whose works—to me, at least— 
by their restrictions, have proved to be a veritable “ old 
man of the mountain,” destroying all original initia- 
tive. Oh, if I had only been guided by a professor like 
Frederick Corder, at the beginning, instead of being 
brought up on “dont’s’’! In the choral domain I felt 
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untrammelled by “ authorities,” therefore I stepped 
boldly forward over ‘No man’s land,” discovered, and 
then perfected, in my own voice, the new vocal technique, 
and afterwards ‘‘ patterned’ to the chorus what was 
required from them, both as ‘“‘ demons ” and “ angels.” 

When I first patterned the sardonic tone and derisive 
laugh of hate, some of the singers scoffed, others said 
“he is off his trolley,’ while all were startled. I 
persevered, however, and by and by the chorus were 
able to portray the demons’ snarling laughter at the first 
attempt ; but the whole of the 350 singers giggled at the 
grotesque sounds they made, although they afterwards 
entered into the conception of the words and music 
seriously. 

Elgar came down some time later to a rehearsal, 
and when he kept on saying “ splendid,”’ “‘ that’s fine,” 
“capital,” and could hardly find words to thank the 
singers for their first-rate attempt to catch the spirit of 
the music, both in the demons’ and angels’ choruses, the 
battle was won, and the boundaries of choral possibilities 
extended. 


A GREAT COMPLIMENT AND GREAT 
DISAPPOINTMENT 


Sir Edward Elgar’s visit had an unexpected develop- 
ment which resulted in a very great compliment being 
paid to the chorus, and it is not unfitting to mention it 
here. When, at the death of Queen Victoria, Edward the 
Seventh was crowned king, it was decided to honour and 
signalize the event by a “‘ command performance ”’ at 
Covent Garden, such as there had never been before. 
One of the features was to be a “‘ Coronation Ode ”’ 
composed by Edward Elgar. He selected the Sheffield 
Festival chorus to perform the Ode at the gala event, 
and we learnt it con amore, polishing everything in it to 
the last semiquaver, to the manifest delight of the 
composer. 

The ladies, palpitating with excitement, had all got 
their cream silk dresses and the gentlemen their gala 
attire, and all were in the seventh heaven of anticipation ; 
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for rumour spoke of there being, on June 30th, such a 
gathering of emperors, kings, queens, princes, potentates, 
powers—diamonds, tiaras, pendants, bracelets, rings, 
flowers, {£5,000 spent in floral decorations alone—and 
our worthy selves would be there to see this regal splen- 
dour, surpassing anything in the “ Arabian Nights,” 
and we could have all the exalted ones beaming on us 
as we achieved fame for Sheffield. 

Then a “ bolt from the blue ” dashed our hopes to 
dust. On the day before the performance, King Edward 
was taken seriously ill. Our journey was cancelled, and 
the whole performance was abandoned. Who can 
describe the bitter disappointment, the silent tears, and 
perhaps, more than all, the grief at the cause of the 
cataclysm. Some idea of the magnitude of the perform- 
ance may be gauged from the fact that £30,000 was 
returned to the ticket-holders. 

Our grief, however, was short lived, for the joy 
at the happy recovery of our sovereign outweighed 
our temporary disappointment. Further, we had the 
satisfaction of singing the Ode at the Festival with 
“* brilliant ’’ success. 


“TOO PREVIOUS” AND “TOO CLEVER BY 
HALF ”—NEMESIS 


In one respect it was not an unmixed evil that we 
did not sing, because one of the fashionable monthlies, 
the Ladies’ . . . , which was published the day before 
the date of the proposed concert, gave a long detailed 
account of the affair, and incidentally belittled and 
adversely criticised the singing of the Sheffield chorus 
in unmeasured terms. For this display of being ‘‘ too 
previous ”’ the editor was glad to avoid “ consequences ” 
by paying £100 to a well-known hospital. 


THE 1902 FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES 


The three Festival days—October ist, 2nd, and 3rd— 
were days of exalted pleasure, great achievement, and 
signal success. Chorus, orchestra, and soloists, all vied 
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to make the occasion memorable. “Brilliant,” “‘ superb,” 
‘‘ flawless,” ‘‘ excellent” were the adjectives one heard 
on all hands. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING PERFORMANCE 
AND AN IDEAL “ ANGEL ” 


But the outstanding feature of the whole Festival 
was the sensational performance of Gerontius, which 
established it as a classic, enabled the chorus to show its 
virtuosity, and brought into the limelight an ideal singer 
for the réle of the “‘ Angel” in Miss Muriel Foster, who, 
at a few hours’ notice—Madame Brema being too ill to 
sing—undertook the part and achieved a veritable 
triumph. The other soloists, all of whom upheld their 
reputation, were Madame Ella Russell, Miss Agnes 
Nicholls, Miss Maggie Purvis, Madame Marie Brema, 
Miss Ada Crossley, Madame Kirkby Lunn, Messrs. 
Ben Davies, William Green, John Coates, Ffrangcon 
Davies, David Bispham, M. Eugene Ysaye (violin), 
and Mr. J. W. Phillips (organ). 

The critics were lavish in their praise, and with each 
performance this incentive increased the ardour of the 
chorus, until at the last concert the sopranos, tingling 
with excitement, resolved to crown their efforts by 
pealing forth unrestrainedly the sustained top B flats 
in the final climax of the Hymn of Praise, while the 
tenors, incited by Councillor Kaye, determined to rip out 
the top A’s and G’s as they had never been before, 
even if they (the singers) were not able to sing again for 
a month. Nor were the contraltos and basses behind, 
so that with such enthusiasm the result was thrilling. 


THE ROLL OF HONOUR 


Every one connected with the Festival seemed to be 
covered with glory, from the highest to the lowest, 
commencing with Mr. (now Sir) H. J. Wood—who 
greatly enhanced his reputation as a conductor— 
and leading on to the courteous, skilful secretaries, 


Mr. E. Willoughby Firth and Mr. Noel W. Burbidge ; 
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the energetic, tactful chorus secretaries, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Lawson; the able chairmen of the various 
committees, Messrs. T. Walter Hall, T. Skelton Cole, 
Samuel Roberts, D.L., M.P., J. B. Marrison, R. J. 
Brown, Samuel Smith, C. E. Greaves; the obliging 
librarians, Messrs. W. W. Langwell, W. P. Kenyon, 
J. W. Northend ; the patient registrars, Messrs. W. G. 
Langley and W. S. Skelton ; and the committee, down 
to the stewards and chorus-master. 

. And now with the gleam of victory illuminating its 
flying banners, we will bid adieu to the Festival of 1902. 


SIDELIGHTS ON BYPATHS 


The Shefheld Festival generally took so much out 
of me that I always welcomed the comparative rest which 
followed. The next two years afforded such a time, 
there being only one outstanding event. But there were 
numerous “ happenings’”’ which cropped up outside 
my usual engagements that deserve a more or less ex- 
tended notice. ‘These may be regarded as fulfilling the 
useful duty of connecting links in the narrative, cement- 
ing the otherwise disjointed parts into a unity, some 
throwing sidelights upon one’s personal progress, while 
other episodes give a clue to important developments 
during the next few years. 


“ GENERAL UTILITY MAN” 


I had many calls to conduct choirs at all kinds of 
functions, as, for instance, at a lecture given by Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie, and, later, another by Sir Hubert Parry, 
while local gentlemen relied on and got my assistance in 
their multifarious endeavours. 


ENLARGING MY SPHERE OF ACTION 


On November roth, Mr. Councillor Sam Lee, an 
ardent veteran official of the Preston Choral Society, 
came to see me respecting my becoming its conductor. 
Terms were arranged, and I was the next day appointed 
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to the post. I commenced duty at once, and at the close 
of the first rehearsal Mr. Lee, in the course of a speech, 
said that it had been the best rehearsal for forty years, 
an opinion endorsed by all those present. 

My whole experiences with this old society, which 
was founded in 1750, and its officials—including the 
munificent president, Mr. W. W. Galloway, and the 
genial organist and accompanist, Mr. J. E: Adkins, 
Mus.Bac.—were most pleasurable; but the length of 
the journey, the difficulty of crossing Manchester, and 
the losing of train connections by fog, led to my giving 
up my position after three seasons. The local papers 
said that the last concert I conducted there was the 
finest achievement in the history of the society—a 
pleasant commentary to look back upon. 

On November gth I accepted a short season’s con- 
ductorship of the Mid-Derby Choral Society, whose 
welfare was so keenly looked after by Dr. G. Bentham 
Siddall. 


ENTERING THE LION’S DEN 


I was then approached by Mr. Edgar Haddock, 
the well and favourably known violinist, of Leeds, to 
provide a choir of three hundred to sing at one of his 
“musical evenings,” with Miss Clara Butt and other 
important artists, at the Coliseum, on December gth. 

The committee of the Musical Union hesitated to 
accept the engagement for a while, because, firstly, 
it was unusual for a choir from one town to challenge 
another by singing in it, and, secondly, because Leeds 
had for years been so noted for its choral singing that 
it was like putting your head into a lion’s mouth to 
sing there. However, we took the bold course ‘“ re- 
solved on conquest or a glorious fall,” as unaccompanied 
singing was our strong point. 

Our reputation had gone before us, for notwith- 
standing the absence of Miss Clara Butt—her place being 
filled by Miss Ada Crossley—the vast hall was crowded 
to hear the singers “fra Sheffield.”” My diary has the 
entry: ‘‘ It was a famous victory!” The success was 
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so pronounced that we were at once re-engaged to sing 
the Messiah, with myself as conductor, twelve months 
later, which was again such a triumph that we were re- 
engaged for December, 1905, and it would probably 
have become a yearly fixture if, in the course of the year, 
I had not accepted the conductorship of the important 
Leeds Choral Union. 


“A LITTLE CLOUD ARISETH NOW” 


From the first Leeds engagement a foreboding, 
jarring note arose which I duly noted and pondered over. 
Mr. Haddock, in the preliminary advertisements, an- 
nounced us as the “ Sheffield Choir.’’ Immediately 
the committee of the Musical Union were “ stormed at 
with shot and shell ” for piracy and exploitation of the 
title ‘“‘ Shefield Choir,’ which certain members of the 
Festival committee and strong partizans of rival societies 
held should be only applied to the Festival chorus. 
We assured these irate persons that we knew nothing 
about the advertisements, but we would see _ that 
“‘ Sheffield Musical Union” should appear in future 
announcements. Although they were unappeased and 
went on “imagining vain things”’ we also went on 
‘“‘ doing things,”’ so that eventually the title passed un- 
challenged. 

The years 1903-4 being, in the main, quiet, a few 
extracts from my diary and comments thereon will 
probably be the best way of continuing the narrative. 


AN UNPREPARED DISCORD AND 
HARMONIOUS RESOLUTION 


The following entries explain themselves :— 


1903.—January 7th.—Received letter from T. W. Hall, with 
H. J. Wood’s scheme for the next Festival. A surprise packet. Could 
not be carried out. Wrote to Mr. Hall saying scheme is impossible. 

July 22nd.—Went to London to see H. J. Wood in reference to 
settling differences respecting S. M. Festival. Had a capital time 
(14 hours) with him, and arranged everything most smoothly and 
harmoniously. Heard Melba in fgoletio at Covent Garden. She 
sang finely. 

1904,.— January 9th.—Saw Dora Bright in reference to taking my 
choir to British Festival. 
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This was an attempt on the part of British musicians 
to stem the Teutonic influence which, through skilful 
and shameless propagandist work of German-English 
and English-German agents and critics, was swamping 
everything British in music. Miss Bright (Mrs. Knatch- 
bull) came to hear my choir at Sheffield, and there was 
a long correspondence. But the time was not then 
ripe for successful effort, the tentacles of the Teutonic 
octopus having almost strangled all British self-assertive- 
ness and initiative. , 


A WELL-DEVISED LITTLE PLOT! 


January 21st, 1903.—Gave first sitting to Mr. James Moore. 

At our previous Messtah a prominent and cum gratia 
member of the committee (Mr. H. Leah) introduced 
me to his intimate friend, Mr. James Moore, president 
of the Sheffield Society of Artists, and asked me if I 
would give sittings to him, as he was very anxious to 
paint my portrait, life size, for the approaching exhibi- 
tion. No one can refuse Mr. Leah’s requests, therefore 
I consented. 

Not till after the exhibition did I learn that 
my “ sitting ”’ was part of a skilful scheme to present me 
with my portrait. This was carried into effect on May 
1gth, and was a red-letter day to Mrs. Coward and myself, 
as the following extract will show :— 


May 19th, 1903.—Presentation to self of portrait; full scores 
of Job, Hiawatha, Gerontius, ‘“‘ Coronation Ode,’ and ‘‘ National 
Anthem ”’ (Elgar), by the Lady Mary Howard vice Duke of Norfolk 
(detained in London), on behalf of the Sheffield Musical Union, in 
Town Hall, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor. Mr. E. Willoughby 
Firth presented the scores and Mr. J. H. Lawson presented silver 
tea-urn to my wife. Alderman George Senior, J.P., and Master 
Cutler A. J. Hobson and others spoke. The whole was a glorious 
success, thanks to Mrs. Lawson. 

May 2o0th.—Long accounts of presentation in papers. I feel more 
sense of responsibility rather than elation, although very thankful. 


“LONG, SHORT, FAT, THIN, STRAIGHT, 


CROOKED, PLUMP, SLIM?” 


Though photos show the features of a person they 
do not always tell the ‘‘ build,” as I have often been met 
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with the remark, ‘‘ You are somewhat different from the 
impression I had of you.” ‘Therefore I give the following 
entry to answer the oft-asked question, ‘‘ What sort of a 
fellow is he? ” 

February 7th.—Annual overhauling by Dr. A. L. Husband. Re- 
sult: Sound in head, wind, and limb; right in heart, liver, kidneys, 
and lungs. Weight: 9 stone 6 lbs. Getting heavy; put on 3 lbs. 


in four years. Height five feet five and three-quarters inclusive 
(5 ft. 52 in.). 


These indications of my longitude and latitude ex- 
plain why I am described—not always out of my hearing 
—as the “little doctor,’ although I am just about the 
physical average. ‘The genesis of this annual “ sizing up ”’ 
is mentioned to give some indication of the common 
experiences of every day for about twelve years previously, 
and also to point a moral to readers approaching fifty 
years of age. 

From 1896 I had been so busy that life was a continual 
rush to trains and engagements. Thrice a week my 
lunch-time was the interval—five minutes—between 
one pupil leaving and the next one coming, and every- 
thing was at high pressure. 

The approach to Victoria Station from the Wicker 
was by steps. These I always ran up. But one day, 
trying this feat with a Gladstone bag containing scores, 
I found when I reached the top that there was a catch 
in my breath and a flutter at my heart that made me most 
uneasy. After this, all extra exertion reproduced these 
symptoms. Meanwhile, my face became flushed, and 
its most prominent feature indicated “ port wine,” 
until one often heard of people remarking, ‘‘ What a 
pity he drinks ! ” ; 

Although I had never felt any bodily ache or pain— 
except toothache years ago—I decided to be thoroughly 
examined by an independent physician named above, 
who, I knew, could and would speak to the point. 
Verdict: slight heart strain; nervous dyspepsia. Com- 
mands and remedies: (1) For heart—‘‘ No more hurry- 
ing ; things must be done more calmly, even rehearsals.” 
(2) For removing the ruby tint—‘‘ There must be no 

II 
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more three-minute lunches ; more time for meals, and 
a few minutes rest after.” 

Now for the moral. I would advise every person 
of fifty and upwards to expend a guinea yearly on a 
thorough stocktaking of his or her physical condition 
by some good doctor, preferably not the family doctor ; 
because if you are wrong, you will act on the advice 
given—seeing you have paid for it—while if you are all 
right, you will feel like the man who has just been passed 
for a thousand pound policy. It will enlarge the forward 
borders of your life, and enable you to say, “I am not 
seventy years old, but seventy or eighty years young.” 
In this “ sizing up ” lies part of the answer to the oft- 
repeated query, ‘‘ How is it you keep so young?” 


LOTUS-EATING 


The next three extracts show how the microbes 
of ease and pleasure began to take hold of me. 

February 18th, 1903.—Pygmalion and Galatea at Cutlers’ Hall. 
First play seen for forty years except Midsummer Night's Dream. 

May 9th.—Saw Henry Irving in Dante, Drury Lane. Most im- 
pressive. Glad I have seen him. First play by professionals I have 
seen for many years. 

June 26th.—Saw Ellen Terry in Much ado about Nothing. En- 
joyed it very much. Terry very fine. 

August 31st.—Had a very enjoyable time at “‘ Shep’us’”’ (Sheep- 
house, near Penistone). Had, for the first time in my life, a holiday 
free from work. Could go on having holiday without making any 
special effort to do so. Am afraid weak love of ease is engrained in 
me—a legacy of the “‘ old Adam.” 


HANDEL FESTIVAL 1903—MORE ENJOYMENT 


The Handel Festival, with its rousing local rehearsals 
of grateful music and stirring choruses by well equipped 
and enthusiastic singers, and the subsequent visit to 
Sydenham, was to me another holiday interlude. At 
the final semi-public Sheffield rehearsal we raised £26 53s. 
to assist Mr. H. Makin, an old Handelian singer, who was 
very ill. 

The novel experience of restfully listening to the 
really fine performances under Sir Frederic Cowen, 
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the new conductor, lunching every day with him and 
the principal soloists, and feeling that one’s contributory 
work was greatly appreciated, made it a happy holiday 
time. This appreciation was indirectly but strikingly 
voiced by the conductor. When Sir Frederic was being 
complimented by Mr. T. H. Fitton, the present treasurer 
of the Huddersfield Choral Society, upon the splendid 
results achieved by his bold innovations in expression 
and variations in tempi, he replied: ‘“‘ It was the fact 
that I had six hundred Yorkshire singers before me that 
made me feel I could do just what I liked.” Really 
there were not nearly six hundred, but those who were 
there made their presence felt so unmistakably, that he 
actually thought there was that number. 


WAGNER MONUMENT AT BERLIN 


The holiday fever of 1903 which had gripped me 
induced me to visit Berlin to see the unveiling of the 
monument to Wagner on the 1st of October. 

I was one of a party from England, which included 
Dr. Bennett (Lincoln), Dr. and Mrs. Somervell, Dr. 
Markham Lee, Dr. MacLean,’ Rev. and Mrs. Galton, 
and Dan Godfrey, Mr. J. A. Rodgers (Sheffield), the 
well-known writer, critic, and conductor, and others. 
As this was an historic occasion I shall give full extracts 
from my diary. 


September 30th, 1903.—Arrived at Berlin. Went to reception at the 
Reichstag. Heard some singing and good orchestra. Struck with 
the heartiness with which the Germans feed. There was such a rush 
for refreshments that I stood aside and got none. The first sign of 
opposition to the Festival—of which I had heard rumours—shown 
by the non-too-crowded rooms and many ordinary folk present. 

October 1st.—Went to unveiling of the Wagner monument. 
Emperor did not come, but sent hisson. Two military bands performed 
‘*Kaiser’s March”’ splendidly. When large choir of men sang they did 
not sing with the beat of the conductor, but followed a sub-conductor, 
who was always late. Effect not good. Banquet in evening—excellent— 
from 7 p.m. to11.30p.m. A fine gathering. : 

October 2nd.—Three ‘‘ Historical Concerts,’ all instrumental 
except Choral Symphony (Beethoven), which was very well performed. 
Band excellent. Philharmonic a very fine hall. Enjoyable day. 

October 3rd.—Rehearsal of orchestra from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. for 
International Concert. Saw Dan Godfrey conduct (England). 

October 4th, (Sunday).—Service at English church; then went 
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to sacred concert in ‘‘ Sing-Academy.’’ Heard some very good sing- 
ing (unaccompanied) by the Hof and Dom choirs combined (about 
120 voices). Potsdam in the afternoon with J. A. Rodgers. Back to 
Berlin at 7 p.m. to international concert; very good. Then went to 
New Opera House for end of Wagner concert. 

October 4th.—Left Berlin 11.40 a.m. after having spent a very 
enjoyable time. Have been treated well. Good hotel, good music, 
good associates. While admiring the many good qualities of the 
music heard, I cannot help thinking that, on the whole, it hardly comes 
up to the best music we hear in England. The soloists sang with 
fervour, but usually with hard tone and out of tune. The instrumen- 
talists play finely, but lack the ‘‘ Queen’s Hall ”’ finish, while the chorus 
singers are not equal to our best Yorkshire choruses. 

Bearing on this last remark, I would say that after 
the performance of the Choral Symphony I met Mr. 
Kalisch, the well-known critic, and he asked me what 
I thought of the singing. I said “It was capital— 
first rate.” And he replied, “‘ Yes ; it reminds me some- 
what of the Yorkshire choirs.”” Yes, a good reminder, 
but not zt. 


“THE LONG, LONG TRAIL ”—COLLAR WORK 


October 6th, 1903.—Term commences. High School. Wrote twenty- 
seven letters, etc. 


From the above entry it will be seen I had put my 
head in “ collar,” and it was not till 1912 that I had any 
respite. It was all teaching, lectures, adjudicating, 
rehearsals, and concerts; or concerts, rehearsals, ad- 
judicating, lectures, and travelling (for a considerable 
portion of the time I travelled a thousand miles a week 
on an average), so that this period may be counted as 
the most pregnant and exacting of all my past. At times 
I got really weary in mind and body, but a cheerful spirit 
pulled me through. 

As the above features may be taken as normal and 
ever-present, we may “take them as read,’ therefore 
I shall only refer to outstanding events. 


THE “JOHANN KRUSE” FESTIVAL 


Professor Kruse, an Australian artist, who had been 
a professor of the violin in Berlin and principal of the 
Kruse Quartet, well known in London at this time, was 
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so great an admirer of Herr Felix Weingartner, that, 
having means, he projected a series of orchestral and 
choral concerts to be given in the Queen’s Hall, London, 
to introduce him to England. He could easily get the 
London Symphony Orchestra, probably the finest in 
existence at this date ; but what about a chorus, such as 
he wanted, to match the orchestra? The orchestral 
officials advised the Sheffield Choir; the agents said, 
“Coward, Sheffield”; the critics said, ‘‘ Sheffield, 
Coward.” The result was that on December roth, 
1903, I was invited to meet Professor Kruse and his agent, 
Miss E. L. Robinson, with reference to providing a 
chorus for the Festival. I went, saw them, and agreed 
to furnish a chorus of three hundred to sing Gerontius, 
Choral Symphony, Blest Pair of Sirens, and Beethoven’s 
Mass in D for the sum of six hundred pounds—three 
hundred pounds for each of the two choral concerts. 
Note that excess railway fares were then unknown, 
and we gloried in special day trips to London for 8s. 6d. 

Many people may think that it is quite an easy matter 
to get a large choir to undertake a pleasant trip, that 
we have only to touch a button, and then, “ hey, presto ! ”’ 
the singers rise like Aladdin’s genii. But it is not so. 
The singers would come, but their engagements, business 
and other considerations prevent prompt acceptance. 
I therefore will give a few particulars of the procedure 
of organizing a choir for a distant journey, to show what 
had to be done on each of the many occasions when we 
were engaged to sing in London and elsewhere. 

Circulars had to be sent to every singer to ascertain 
how many could give up one or two days and promise 
to attend extra rehearsals. Then came the selecting 
or balloting or both—often a long, tedious, and delicate 
task ; and, when done, there followed a series of pro- 
tests and abundant tears from the unselected. Endless 
details about rehearsals, railway arrangements—all took 
up time; so that, to the secretary and myself, every 
trip meant a serious business, not by any means “ all 
beer and skittles.” 

The Kruse Festival, being a very momentous affair, 
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great care was exercised to get a really good selection of 
voices from our four hundred members, and as Christmas 
intervened we did not secure what we wanted and get 
to work before we were well into the New Year. How- 
ever, we secured singers of the right sort, each filled 
with the spirit of the double-bass player who said, 
‘‘ Bill, pass me the rosin; I'll show ’em who is’t king 
o glory!” 

But there was one difficulty. The members of the 
chorus were chiefly sol-faists who, though well able 
to sing works of ordinary difficulty like the Messiah, 
Elijah, Choral Symphony, Blest Pai of Sirens, etc., 
from the Staff notation, could not tackle the involved 
rhythms and terrific speed of some of the numbers of 
the Beethoven Mass. Therefore one of the committee, 
Mr. T. A. Tomlin, undertook to translate the whole 
work into Tonic Sol-fa, and, with a few hints from myself, 
wrote out the lithograph copy with conspicuous success. 

When we got hold of the copies we had a month to 
prepare for the London ordeal. It was a strenuous 
month, but to every one it was not “ victory or death,” 
but “‘ victory or triumphant victory.”’ How this ideal 
was realized the sequel will show. 

April 6th, 1904.—Weingartner and Kruse both came to Sheffield 
for rehearsal of chorus. Both delighted, and carried away by singing. 

April, 9th.—-Professor Johann Kruse’s London Musical Festival 
(seven concerts). Musical Union sing Gerontius and Choral Symphony, 
Praise to the Holiest in the Height. A veritable triumph for chorus. 
I was recalled four times. Possibly the finest choral singing I 
have ever heard. Every singer was on his or her mettle. Wein- 
gartner never stopped the chorus once during the rehearsal of three 
hours. Many congratulations from all sources. Dr. McNaught, who 
sat next to me during the Choral Symphony, said at the close, 
““It took away my breath. It was marvellous how the singers got 


through at the terrific speed Weingartner took the finale. It was like 
a chorus running along a razor edge.” 

April 11th, (Monday).—London and provincial papers in raptures 
over singing. Unanimous praise. 

April 14th.—Weingartner came to rehearse Mass in D. He 
was frequently saying ‘‘ Wonderful!’ He seemed immensely pleased. 
Took Weingartner, Kruse, and Willoughby Firth to supper at 
Reform Club. 

April 2oth.—(Wednesday).—Final concert (seventh of Kruse Festi- 
val.) Musical Union sang Parry’s Blest Paty of Sirens (conducted by 
myself) and Beethoven’s Mass in D. Glorious achievement. 
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During this performance I sat next to Sir Hubert 
Parry, who, as it proceeded, kept repeating ‘“‘ A miracle ! ” 
He turned to me after the Et vitam ventura and said, 
“ Beethoven composed this work for your choir ;_ there 
is no other could sing it like this.” 

There was a grand winding-up banquet at the Café 
Royal, at which many musical luminaries were present. 
There was much rejoicing and flowing of congratulatory 
eloquence, the chorus and myself coming in for a good 
share, of which the most notable remark was made by 
Weingartner, who said that they would have to send 
German choral conductors to Sheffield to be taught how 
to train choirs. 

Some of the sayings quoted above may seem to be 
hyperbole, but the following quotations from the Press 
and the personal opinions of famous musicians given to 
Mr. W. W. Chisholm, the level-headed editor of the 
Sheffield Independent, more than confirm the statements 
made. 


The Times: ‘‘ That it is impossible to describe the effect of the 
beautiful volume of tone produced, though it was not merely this 
beauty that made their performance memorable. They have been 
trained, apparently, by their present conductor, Dr. Henry Coward, 
to a pitch at which the utmost advantage is taken of the individual 
and collective intelligence. One praises the unity of the ensemble, 
both intellectual and technical, of the Joachim quartet. The Sheffield 
Musical Union possess the analogous secret, and in every nuance and 
every gradation of tone, in the Demon’s Chorus, for example, in the 
fortissimos of Praise to the Holiest in the Height, and in the subdued 
passages here and there, all was far nearer to perfection than we 
Londoners are accustomed to. In the Choral Symphony finale, too, 
the choir showed precisely the same characteristics. Dr. Elgar and 
Dr. Coward were vociferously applauded, and fully deserved all that 
was offered in the way of praise.”’ 


FINEST PERFORMANCE EVER GIVEN. 
Truth ; ‘It was the choir who carried off the honours.”’ 


COWARD, SEVCIK, AND LESCHETITZKY. 
“ Each for all and all for one.” 


The World: ‘‘ The concert was memorable, and the display of 
enthusiasm as remarkable as the performance that had called it forth. 
Dr. Coward is to the chorus what Leschetitzky is to the piano and Sev- 
cik to the violin. Dr. Coward is really more than either of the teachers 
just named, for he teaches interpretation and technique with equally 
indisputable mastery. It is hardly too much to say that such chorus 
singing as Saturday’s has not been heard in London in this generation.” 
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THE TERRIBLE DEMON’s CHORUS. 

The People: ‘‘ Their singing of the Demon Chorus was a revelation 
to those who heard it. It was terrible and overwhelming.”’ 

The Daily Chronicle: ‘‘ That it was the same composition we heard 
recently at Covent Garden it was difficult to believe. The over- 
powering malignity, fiendish defiance, and heart-chilling threatenings, 
with which the piece is so fully charged, were enunciated with startling 
vigour. A few ofits phrases, particularly those of ‘ the Ha! Ha!’ seemed 
to be hissed rather than sung. The effect will not soon be forgotten 
by those who heard it.” 


““A CHORAL TRIUMPH.” 

‘‘Lancelot’”’ in the Referee: ‘‘ The first visit of the Sheffield 
Musical Union should have a vivifying effect on choral singing in 
London. ‘ Magnificent!’ ‘superb!’ ‘extraordinary!’ were the 
words flying about the corridors of Queen’s Hall after the performance 
of Dr. Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius, and the adjectives were rightly 
used.”’ 


““No CHOIR 'CAN COMPETE WITH THE SHEFFIELD SINGERS.”’ 
The Observer: ‘‘ No choir that we know of can compete with the 


Sheffield singers in mastery over effects that the most exacting critic 
could expect from a choir.” 


‘‘VERITABLY A CHORAL TRIUMPH.” 


The Yorkshire Post: “‘ Quality of tone beautiful, volume prodigious, 
mobility and precision superb, but still more striking the intelligence 
shown, the clearness and breadth of the phrasing, and the keen per- 
ception evinced of the spirit of the text. The memory of the mocking 
laughter of the demons begets a shudder. The like of it had never 
been heard in London. Veritably a choral triumph. Beethoven 
magnificently interpreted.” 


The Birmingham Post: “‘. . . Choristers proved themselves to 
be the finest choral body which has been heard for many years in 
London.” 


The Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ The most brilliant chorus on earth.” 
The Daily Express: ‘“To be long remembered.” 
The Musical News: ‘‘ Dantesque intensity.” 


“Dr. COWARD’S LOVING CARE.” 


Truth: ‘‘ Beethoven’s noble music had been prepared by Dr. 
Coward with loving care.” 


““ CHORALLY FLAWLESS.”’ 


The Musical Standard: ‘‘ Chorally and orchestrally things were 
practically flawless.” 


“Or ONE MIND AND ONE SOUL.”’ 


The Atheneum: ‘‘ The whole body of singers seemed of one mind 
and one soul.” 
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Sir Aucust Manns. 

The News of the World commences its notice of the performance, 
which it heads ‘‘A Choral Triumph! Sheffield singers astonish 
London!” thus: ‘“‘‘ Wonderful, truly marvellous! I cannot hope 
to live to hear anything like it again,’ said the veteran Sir August 
Manns, when asked for his opinion of the performance by the Sheffield 
Musical Union of the Dream of Gerontius. Criticism may certainly 
be said to have been almost disarmed.”’ 


WEINGARTNER’S TRIBUTE. 

At the close of the concert, Herr Weingartner, who directed the 
orchestral portion, was interviewed by the Daily News representative. 
Mention by the interviewer of the choir produced an outburst of en- 
thusiasm: ‘“‘ The varied tone gradations are most wonderfully shaded 
and touched up. It’s incredible! I have never heard anything like 
it.) 7? 

Sir HuBERT PARRY. 

Sir Hubert Parry, speaking of the rendering of the Mass, said: ‘‘ It 

is a miracle! I never heard anything like it.”’ 


Dr. ELGAR. 


Dr. Elgar declared that nothing human could excel the rendering 
by the Sheffield choristers. 


Str CHARLES STANFORD. 

Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, who had not previously taken the 
opportunity of hearing Sheffield choristers, considered the performance 
stupendous. 

THe ‘‘ Times” sHouts ‘ ENCORE!” 

““Ten days ago we praised the Sheffield Musical Union chorus 
in the highest terms, and there is nothing to be said now that was not 
said then. In Parry’s ‘Ode’ their singing was something more than 
remarkable, and in the ‘ Mass,’ and their magnificent singing of truly 
magnificent music was a fitting climax to an interesting festival. 
There can be little doubt that the beginning and the end were the 
salient points of the seven days’ music; and as the announcement has 
been made that another festival will be held next year, we may express 
the hope that the same chorus may again be employed here upon no 
less worthy a task.”’ 


“Bur THE SHEFFIELD CHOIR BEAT THE RECORD.” 

The Morning Post: ‘‘ We can recall performances under Dr. 
Richter, and especially one at a Leeds Festival some seasons back, 
under Sir Arthur Sullivan, in which the choral singing reached a high 
standard, ‘ but the Sheffield Choir beat the record.’”’ 


‘(Finest CHOIR IN WESTERN EUROPE.” 

What the Pall Mali Gazette expert has to say is high eulogy. He 
remarks: ‘‘ The finest choir we have in England, and, indeed, the 
finest choir in Western Europe, was engaged. A wonderful evening 
came to a wonderful close by a magnificent performance of Beethoven’s 
Missa Solennis.” 
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“Bryonp ALL WorpDs, WONDERFUL!” 
The Wovld: ‘‘ The greatest achievement of the Festival was the 
performance of Beethoven’s Mass in D, in which the Sheffield Choir once 
again was, beyond all words, wonderful ! ” 


‘‘ NOTHING SHORT OF A REVELATION.” 

The Monthly Musical Record: ‘‘ The performance of the Sheffield 
singers was nothing short of a revelation; they made a prodigious 
impression.” 

“TLikE ONE HENRY IRVING.” 


The Musical Herald: ‘‘ One almost felt the pain of the demons 
during their jeering ‘ha! ha!’ phrases. Such words as ‘ psalm 
droners, pious cheat and crawling knave,’ were uttered furiously, 
with nasal twang—a whole choir like one Henry Irving.”’ 


It will be seen from the next paragraph that 
Professor Kruse had the satisfaction of realizing his 
hopes, which were more than fulfilled, of making Herr 
Weingartner known in England. 


CREE 


May 6th, 1904.—Notice appears in the papers that H. J. Wood 
has resigned the Festival and F. Weingartner been approached. 

Just before the above announcement the Festival 
committee received a shock in a communication from 
Mr. Wood, wherein he explained that, owing to his being 
unable to leave the London Queen’s Hall Promenade 
Concerts at the dates of the Festival, he had decided to 
resign. At the special emergency meeting this was 
made known, and great regret was expressed; but a 
prominent member of the committee without hesitation 
promptly proposed that Herr Felix Weingartner should 
be asked to accept the position on account of his recent 
success in London, and also because Dr. Coward would 
doubtless not object to act as chorus-master for him as 
he had for the Kruse Festival. 

This proposition was accepted at once, and ‘“‘ those 
in the know ” were jubilant at the tactical victory which 
had been so adroitly secured. Certainly very thin ice 
had been very skilfully skimmed. The solution may be 
given later. Herr Weingartner accepted the conductor- 
ship, to the great satisfaction of those who had sung under 
him in London. 
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Ov YEo= TEARS |; ©. YE: TEARS !” 


May 7th, 1904.—List of Festival singers published. Miss K. 
came, but did not have lesson. Gave her sympathy and comfort 
instead. 


The meaning of the above entry is as follows :— 
Miss K , an applicant for the chorus, had seen the 
chorus list, and as her name was not in it, she knew that 
she had failed—was rejected. “Oh the sobbing and 
the sighing!” It took all my stock of sympathy to 
prevent hysteria. She was, however, only one of many 
with “ hearts bowed down.” 


THE PENALTY OF OVERCONFIDENCE 


“ce 


The fair sex were not the only ones to “ take on.”’ 
Many of the “ strong’ sex proved to be pitiably weak. 
Here is one instance. A well-known old singer who had 
sung in every Festival felt so certain that he would get 
through that he presumed upon singing the “ tricky ” 
voice test without adequate preparation, with the result 
that he was one mark below the last successful candidate, 
The revelation stupefied him. ‘“ What !—he!—the 
nonpareil choralist—to be rejected!’ It was insupport- 
able! The ‘Laird o’ Cockpen” was not half so 
crushed by his rejection. 

He could not and would not stay in Sheffield under 
this slight. He therefore sold his house (recently 
built at a cost of £800) for £500, and built a new one, 
to suit his wife, in her native village some twelve miles 
distant. Within six months she died, and he, like Lord 
Ullin, “‘ was left lamenting ” with this—white elephant 
and millstone combined—on his hands. When he died 
the house did not realize its cost, therefore the total loss 
was about £500, besides the growing canker at his heart— 
a heavy toll for the loss of a mark through “ cocksure- 
ness.” I rejoice to think that, through including him 
in every subsequent Handel Festival party, I assuaged 
the smart somewhat and earned his sincere gratitude. 
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A SECRETARIAL TRAGEDY 


That anything should take hold of a man or woman 
so strongly may seem beyond belief to many people, 
but some persons are so built that their “ little ewe lamb ”’ 
seems to constitute their whole world. To illustrate 
this I will mention an example of obsession which may be 
fitly introduced at this point, as it relates to this period. 

For some years previous we—the Musical Union— 
had been blest with a very able and energetic secretary, 
Mr. X., whose whole heart and soul seemed to be bound 
up in the society. But he.was so jealous of his office 
that he resented the slightest interference with his duties. 
This punctilious attitude led to friction between him and 
the treasurer, who had paid a very small bill without it 
being passed by the secretary. Mr. X. wanted the com- 
mittee to intervene and take his side in the quarrel, but 
they declined to enter into such a paltry personal matter, 
especially as they favoured the treasurer’s action. The 
secretary threatened to resign. The folly of such an 
action was pointed out to him by our judicial and genial 
chairman, Mr. W. S. Skelton, J.P.—a model chairman 
—but he persisted and resigned. 

When his successor had been appointed he realized 
his blunder, and no Peri was ever so disconsolate at 
being shut out of paradise as he was. ‘To him “ the light 
of other days had faded.” He dropped all public 
activities, ceased to attend public worship, and “‘ melan- 
choly marked him for her own.” I frequently visited 
and tried to rally him, but he said, ‘‘ Do you know that 
for the last five years there has not been an hour, morning, 
noon, or night, that the Musical Union has been absent 
from my mind?” I have no doubt that this acute sense 
of disappointment was contributory to his early death. 

I will not moralize beyond saying that there are 
aspects of psychology in some persons which no one can 
fathom, therefore we must pass over what appears to 


be weakness with pity rather than indulge in harsh 
judgments. 
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“FOR J AMA JUDGE, AND ...” 
March 15th and 16th, 1904.—‘‘ Isle of Man.” 


This entry reminds me that up to this point I have 
not referred to “my journeyings oft”’ in connection with 
an important part of my professional work—namely, 
adjudicating at competitions, whether named eistedd- 
fodau, festivals, or musical competitions. Since 1885 
I had been engaged in this captivating capacity in all 
parts of the country, and by this time I was considered 
“class enough” to act as judge at the chief national 
eisteddfodau and other important competitions, as will 
be seen from the subjoined list of this (1904) year’s 
engagements :—Huddersfield (Mrs. Sunderland), Isle 
of Man, Morecambe, Bala, Keswick, Aberdare, Keighley, 
Aberavon, Abergavenny, Eskdale, Carnarvon, Conway, 
Tonbridge, Pembroke Dock, Rhymney, and Wakefield. 
I was always pretty busy with adjudications till the war, 
and then the Kaiser’s fell influence produced temporary 
checkmate. 


HUMOURS OF COMPETITIONS 


One could write a book concerning competition 
episodes, such as the collapse of Mudford’s immense 
marquee by a wind-storm; sitting astride a stream 
which came rushing down a hillside after torrential 
rain; choirs coming by late trains or leaving by early 
ones to secure what they thought would be good places 
in the competition ; conductors changing the positions 
of the singers or the instrument to gain time to rally 
their men from public houses near. At one place 
thirty minutes was lost for this reason, and then the 
choir did not win the prize; a careless tenor spoiling 
victory by coming in during a rest, and causing the 
conductor to stamp and exclaim, ‘‘ That’s done it!” 
and many similar things. But I will only mention two 
or three events in detail. 
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“A VOICE REPLIED FAR UP THE 
HEIGHT ” 


At a tenor solo ballad contest a singer with a fine 
vocal organ but no “ ear ” and little brains sang “* Mary.”’ 
He “‘ went for ” the top note so fiercely that he always 
struck it ‘‘ sharp ” and finished each verse nearly half 
a tone above pitch. The smart, waggish accompanist 
(Mr. Tom Wright) accepted the invitation to the new 
key and played each interlude half a tone higher. The 
crowded audience grasped the joke, applauded after 
each verse louder and still louder, and at the close 
recalled the beaming singer and his expansive white 
front many times. But indignation rose higher than 
his highest note when he found he had not been awarded 
the five guinea prize ! 


“STEPS (STAMPS) AND VOICES 
JOINED ” 


Another instance of hilarious uproar was furnished 
at a combined Sunday-school choir contest in a huge 
drill hall. An emotional and vigorous conductor 
had a capital choir which led off finely. This excited 
their leader, and when they reached the ‘“ Marching 
on to Victory’ chorus he began lifting his left foot to 
beat and “‘ mark” time. At each bar it rose higher and 
higher, until his knee got level with his body and his 
foot stamped the floor like a Nasmyth hammer. The 
audience noticed this, and at each repetition of the oft- 
recurring chorus two thousand left legs rose and fell 
and banged in sympathy with the conductor’s lead, 
until at the last verse “‘ pandemonium reigned supreme.”’ 

At the close the radiant conductor received a whirl- 
wind of applause and was surprised when the prize went 
to another choir, because he had no notion that the 
cheering audience had been really “ pulling his leg.” 
My colleague, that well equipped musician T. Tallis 
Trimnell, whispered to me that the fun and diversion 
of the incident quite repaid us for the night’s hard work. 
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“LINKED SWEETNESS LONG DRAWN 
OUR: 


The most extraordinary singing event I ever attended 
was the eisteddfod held in the Royal Albert Hall on 
February 23rd, 1905. An enterprising, sensational, 
catchpenny newspaper, which had just added music 
publishing to its activities, decided to offer a large sum 
for the best rendering of a song composed by a popular 
composer—who was great on domestic and family 
trivialities—in the hope that the new song would rival 
in popularity some of its forerunners. It could be sung 
by any voice in any key, and there was a huge entry. 

I was advised of this, and asked to go to London the 
day previous to the contest for the “ preliminary testing.” 
I went, and found there were five hundred entries for 
this song alone. As it was impossible for me to cope 
with this number I sent for the composer, and he took 
the gentlemen while I heard the ladies. ‘Two-thirds 
discreetly retired after hearing some of the candidates, 
therefore I tested eighty-four only instead of nearly 
three hundred, and about ninety men went through the 
ordeal with the composer. He told me afterwards that 
he hoped it would become as popular as . . . which 
he had foolishly sold for £3,000. I suggested that it 
was not bad pay for forty bars, which included the varied 
middle eight bars and coda; but he replied that he 
would rather have had the £30,000 which the then sale 
of over a million copies would have brought him in. It 
was a modest desire—nearly a thousand pounds a bar. 
Hm ! 

At the final competition the next evening the judges— 
Emlyn, Williams (Ch.), and myself—awarded the prize 
to a soprano. This leads me to remark that such a 
result is almost a foregone conclusion, because, other 
things being equal, the soprano voice makes more appeal 
to ordinary mortals than any other. It is the bright 
sky of the musical firmament, and, as such, has a “ pull ” 
over the other voices. This is demonstrated in the fees 
which the soprano commands compared with those of 
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the contralto, tenor, and bass. For instance, the highest 
fee goes to the soprano—Patti, Tetrazzini, Melba— 
even if the other singers are equal in voice and ability. 
Next comes the tenor, then the contralto, and then the 
bass. The last named, however, has the compensation 
of being longer in the field. 

After this digression let us turn to the eisteddfod, 
which in point of length was a “ record.” 

By the “happy-go-lucky” management the chief 
choral contest did not begin till 11.30 p.m. At 12.30, 
midnight, the “chief men’s voice test’? was begun. 
After the second choir had sung in what we judges 
thought unbeatable style, we all leaned back to give our 
jaded brains a rest, when, lo! the fourth choir (from 
Rhymney) started in such a striking manner that we had 
again to listen intently and critically, despite our 
weariness, and this choir won the first prize. 

The concluding tenor contest was decided upon 
the preliminary marks, and we finished at t.0a.m. Then 
we left the Albert Hall to find the streets busless, cab- 
less, and the stations trainless, with consequently several 
miles to walk to our homes. However, great was the 
elation of the officials and Welsh contingent at the 
booming success of the eisteddfod. 


“THE ARROW AND THE SONG” 
“The song . . . I found again.” 


March 21st, 1904.—Performance of Gareth and Linet by Meer- 
brook Society. Good rendering. Thanked them at the close. This 
makes the sixth performance of my cantatas in Sheffield district this 


season—Magna Charta once; Story of Bethany four times; Gareth 
once. 


The above is mentioned to indicate that although 
composing had been ousted by conducting, my com- 
positions were, and are, frequently performed. This 
was, and is, very gratifying. Now that I have some 
leisure and have got a good subconscious grasp of the 
latterday musical idiom I may renew my early love for 
composition—who knows ! 
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NOTES ON SOUTHPORT, MORECAMBE, 
SHEFFIELD, AND OTHER FESTIVALS 


July 1st, 1904.—First rehearsal with chorus, Southport Festival. 
Most promising for performance of Gevontius. 

July 18th—Went to Morecambe to see Canon Gorton and 
Mr. Howson (a gifted man) about next year’s Festival. It was sug- 
gested that a choir of three hundred be formed from Morecambe, 
Lancaster, Preston, and Southport to perform King Olaf, under my 
conductorship and training. 


This was duly carried into effect. 


October 1st, 1904.—Sheffield Festival rehearsals begin. A splendid 
start. ; 


October 21st.—Conducted Festival performance of Gevontius at 
Southport. Muriel Foster, J. Coates, J. Lycett. Hallé players. 140 
chorus. A brilliant success though not the greatest in point of num- 
bers (just suited size of hall). It was the most flawless perform- 
ance yet given to my knowledge. Coates asked permission to speak, 
and declared to the after-meeting of chorus and officials that it was 
absolutely the finest performance that Gerontius had ever received. 
Muriel Foster got up and said ditto to all Coates had said. Praise to 
the Holiest. Stayed with (Sir) W. P. Hartley.” 


The title, “‘ Sunny Southport,” is one which reflects 
my experience of this delightful seaside resort. This 
was largely owing to my old Sheffield friend, Mr. Arthur 
W. Speed, who for some years was my accompanist and 
organist—a fine recitalist also—in Shefheld. On remoy- 
ing to Southport he became a successful conductor, 
and through his influence and exertions the Southport 
Musical Festival was founded and I was appointed 
conductor. As he knew all my ways he, as chorus- 
master, anticipated all my demands splendidly. But 
to “‘ make assurance doubly sure ”’ he insisted upon my 
attending four chorus rehearsals, which were a real 
delight, so well was everything prepared. 

The outcome of the combined efforts is indicated by 
the above extract from my diary, which is only a faint 
reflex of the tributes which appeared in the Press. ‘The 
best commentary on the personal aspect is the fact that 
I was appointed conductor of the next Two-day Festival 
in 1906. 

12 
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A QUARTET OF GUESTS 


November 26th, 1904.—Was guest representing Music, at Sheffield 
Press Club dinner, with three distinguished guests—E. T. Reed (Punch), 
Art; Max Pemberton, Literature; A. H. Jones, Drama. Made a 
speech, but not of the ‘‘ after-dinner”? kind. Reed and Pemberton 
brilliant ; Jonessolid. Jones’ and mine read best in papers, and caused 
most comment. Said to be the most successful dinner to date. This 
is my fifty-fifth birthday.” 

The above compliment was a “ birthday honour ”’ 
of which one may justly feel proud. 


A QUARTET OF “ MESSIAHS” 


Grand and successful performances of the Messiah 
at Leeds, Sheffield, Huddersfield, and Preston rounded 
off 1904 merry Christmassy. 


1905—FLASHLIGHTS ON MINOR EVENTS 


This being the Sheffield Festival year the rehearsals 
set in with full swing, twice weekly, to prepare the 
following long and exacting list of works :—The Messiah, 
Bach’s B Minor Mass, Faust (Berlioz), Frithiof (Max 
Bruch), Paradise and the Pert (Schumann), Requiem 
(Mozart), Fly, Envious Time (N. Gatty), Ode to the North- 
east Wind (Cliff), Nanie (Brahms), House of Dreams, 
and Song of the Storm (Weingartner). 

The preliminary rehearsals in 1904 had prepared the 
way and as there was perfect unity in feeling on all hands, 
the rehearsals, of two hours each, though exhausting, 
were a real pleasure to myself and the chorus, conse- 
quently splendid progress was made. 


TWO SURPRISE PACKETS 


March 1st, 1905.—-Barnsley rehearsal. A pleasant surprise at the 
close. Mr. H. Allport, the president, asked me to accept a slight expres- 
sion of appreciation from the society, and handed me a cheque for 
ten pounds. Of course I accepted it with pleasure. 

March 3rd.—After the Hudderstield. performance of Judith (to be 
referred to later) Mr. C. J. Binns, the courteous treasurer, handed me a 
cheque for the season’s travelling and incidental expenses, in addition 
to my salary, with the cordial thanks of the committee. The thanks 
and the practical way of showing it made one’s heart feel very full. 


It is not often that society officials are so thoughtful, 
and I mention these things to their credit. 
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“LINES IN PLEASANT PLACES” 


The following extracts from my diary will show 
that at times my “ lines fell in pleasant places,” and 
although life was crowded with continuous effort, 
that did not matter, because the work was free from that 
which kills—worry. Therefore one had “a _ goodly 
heritage.” 


May ist, 1905.—Festival rehearsal. Bach, Mozart. 

May 2nd.—Go to Sevenoaks, Tonbridge, to adjudicate. Guest of the 
Dowager-Lady Hillingdon at the ‘‘ Wildernesse.’’ Princess Victoria 
and Countess Gleichen also guests. 

May 3rd.—Tonbridge competition. A great success. Had to 
propose vote of thanks to Princess at concert. 

May 4th.—Festival rehearsal (Sheffield). 

May 5th——Morecambe Festival. Good. Left at midnight for 
London. 

May 6th.—London Council meeting Tonic Sol-fa College; then 
left for home at midnight. 

May 7th.—Festival rehearsal. 

May oth.—Pontefract Festival, to adjudicate and conduct. 
Successful day. Record for them. 

May toth.—Pontefract. Another record. 

May 11th.—Pontefract. Hundreds could not get into concert. 
Conducted. Had a splendid wind-up of Festival. 

May 12th.—Morecambe. Capital rehearsa] at Lancaster, with 
Lancaster and Kendal choirs. 

May 13th.—Travelled from Morecambe to Southport for rehearsal 
of Olaf, then set off for Retford 2.45 p.m. Rehearsal at Retford 
of Spring’s Message by small orchestra. Dinner with the mayor, 
Major Peake. ae 

May 15th.—Morecambe final choral in Winter Gardens. Fine 
rehearsal; gives great promise. Supper with Mr. Aldous—a fine 
conductor ; will do well. Left Lancaster for Whitby 10.20 p.m. 

May 16th.—Whitby. Eskdale competitions. Arrived from More- 
cambe at 6.20 a.m. Stayed with the Misses Yeoman at the 
‘Woodlands ’”’; a fine old mansion; splendid place. Very successful 
day. 

May 17th.—Whitby Festival. Conduct May Queen. Eleanor 
Coward, Joseph Lycett. Great success. Full band, good players. 

May 18th.—Retford competitions. Judged, and conducted Spring’s 
Message (Gade). Most satisfactory time. Concert quite a success. 
Stayed with Mayor of Retford at West Retford House. 

May t19th.—Morecambe Festival performance of Elgar’s King 
Olaf and Parry’s Blest Pair. Self conducted. Conducted morning 
rehearsal with Sir Edward Elgar, Dr. McNaught, Dr. Sinclair, 
Canon Gorton, Mr. Howson, and others present. Singing was splendid. 
Sinclair told me it was a revelation to him, and said, ‘‘ You have taught. 
me much.” I was going to stop after the Wrath of Odin, as all diffi- 
culties were then over, when Sir Edward shouted out, “‘ Wiil you: 
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finish it for us ?”’ After this request we went on to the end of the last 
chorus. Concert a brilliant success. Sir Edward and Lady Elgar 
most glowing in praise of what they had heard. Called for, and got 
fine reception by audience and performers. 

May zoth.—Stayed in Morecambe. Had a day off. Felt quite 
nice to have a free day after six months’ hard continuous work. 
Took part in closing function with all the adjudicators, Gorton, etc. 

After the above résumé of a short section of my 
adjudicatory and competitive activity, I shall make no 
further references to competition work beyond saying 
that, from this date, I was continuously busy in it till 
the war broke out, and probably I shall be busy again 
when we have secured an Entente peace. 


CONDUCTING BEFORE ROYALTY 


July 12th, 1905.—Visit of King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra 
to open Sheffield University. Splendid functions. Luncheon at 
Mappin Art Gallery, then to Quadrangle, where, on the entrance of 
King and Queen, I conducted the Festival chorus in ‘‘ God save the 
King,’ ‘‘ Daughter of Ancient Kings” (from Coronation Ode), and 
‘*O Gladsome Light.’”’ Fine effect of all pieces: Sheffield’s reputation 
upheld chorally. Garden party afterwards in Weston Park. A 
memorable day. 

I was not sorry that the immense crowds and the 
strong military guards prevented me from leaving 
Weston Park to attend a rehearsal out of town. Sent 


instead telegram, apologizing. Excused. 


A MOMENTOUS DEVELOPMENT 


July 26th, 1905.—Mr. George Norley, of Leeds, came to see me 
respecting conductorship of Leeds Choral Union. 

July 28th.—Left home for holiday in Bavarian Highlands, and 
to see Weingartner in reference to Festival programme. 

Although I had a free hand in the training of the 
Festival chorus, I desired, because of this, to consult 
Herr Weingartner respecting certain points of interpre- 
tation, seeing he had composed two of the works and 
edited two others (Bach’s Mass and Berlioz’ Faust). 
To save a long correspondence it was therefore arranged 
that I should visit him at Bad Kreuz and decide verbally 
several points of interpretation. On this delightful 
trip I had, as travelling companions, my daughter 
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Eleanor—who spoke German well—her friend, Miss 
Heaseman, and my friend Mr. J. A. Rodgers. 

After an absorbing journey, which included Cologne, 
Nuremberg, and Munich, we arrived at Bad Kreuz, 
where we received a most cordial welcome from Herr - 
Weingartner and his wife. We arranged everything 
satisfactorily respecting the interpretation of the works, 
and next day went forward by coach through most 
romantic scenery until we reached Innsbruck two days 
later, where charming holiday diversions were crowned 
by an event of paramount importance to myself. 


A SMALL WORLD 


Two incidents of the journey may be mentioned here. 
During the railway ride to Munich we had, in the same 
compartment, an elderly lady and a young girl of about 
seventeen. ‘The heat was so oppressive that the lady 
seemed to be quite on the verge of fainting. My 
daughter thereupon asked her to accept some eau de 
cologne, which she did, and this revived her. When 
we got to Munich, just as we were leaving the carriage 
the young girl said to me in perfect English, “ Are 
you not Dr. Coward, of Shefheld?” Astonished, I 
said “‘ Yes,” and she continued: “I thought so; I am 
in the same class as your daughter Winifred at the 
Sheffield High School. I am over here visiting my 
grandmother.” I thought what a blessing it was that 
our party had not passed any critical remarks about the 
country or the people. 

The next paragraph will show how time and distance 
seemed to be annihilated. 

When we arrived at Innsbruck and had had a good 
look round, I went to the post office to see if any letters 
had been forwarded, as arranged, and I received one 
signed by Mr. Henry C. Embleton, secretary and 
treasurer of the Leeds Choral Union, offering me the 
position of conductor to the society. Knowing the high 
character of the society and its officials, I immediately 
telegraphed my acceptance of the post, and I have held 
it ever since. 
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It appeared incredible that I should have heard so 
soon, for the ever-varying incidents of travel having 
banished all thought of time since we left home, it seemed 
as though I had seen Mr. Norley only the night before, 
hence my great surprise and greater elation. As Mr. 
J. A. Rodgers, in his book ‘‘ The Pioneer Chorusmaster ”’ 
(J. Lane, 1911)—a well-written appreciative biography 
of myself —has graphically described what followed 
when I wired my acceptance, I will only say that the 
engagement had such an effect on my spirits that in the 
course of the homeward journey, during which we passed 
through much delightful scenery and important places 
—including Brussels and Waterloo—the charm of travel 
had, to me, the added glamour of effervescing exhilara- 
tion born of great hopes of further development—which 
have come true. 


A NOTABLE SECRETARY 


August 30th, 1905.—Dinner at Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, with Messrs. 
Embleton, Norley, and Whitehead in reference to Choral Union and 
first rehearsal of the society on September 5th. Had a very pleasant 
interview with the trio. Everything arranged. 


The Leeds Choral Union 1s a grand society with 
a great past, a consistent record of progress and ever- 
growing influence, which seems to increase as the years 
rollon. But before summarizing the splendid retrospect 
of the society I must give a brief but unauthorized sketch 
of the fons et origo and mainspring of the Union, Mr. 
Henry C. Embleton, a man who, in relation to choral 
music, may truthfully be said to be one in a million. 
He is, by profession, a mining engineer of such eminence 
that he has been called to the ends of the earth to consult 
with rulers, princes, potentates, and powers respecting 
their territories. His wide mining interests demand 
endless attention and ceaseless travelling, but he delights 
in work and does his full share and much more. 


A HARD-HEADED BUSINESS MAN’S 
“SOFT SPOT” 


His somewhat careless dress, thoughtful, preoccupied 
look and massive head, give him the air of a university 
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mathematical don. But although immersed in large 
schemes and high finance, he has one soft spot, and that 
is choral music, of which he is a devotee. In all things 
pertaining to this, his pet hobby, he is full of little weak- 
nesses or foibles, but they “all lean to virtue’s side.” 

Here are a few of his idiosyncrasies. When assistant 
organist at the Leeds Parish Church he was greatly 
interested in both organ and choir, with the result that 
he gave five pounds publicly and subscribed one thousand 
pounds privately to the organ restoration fund. 


; OH, TTS NOTHING!’ ISN. da? 


His interest in the choir was shown in many direc- 
tions, but markedly by the way he for years engineered 
an annual trip for the choristers (forty) to the seaside, 
cathedral cities, or places of special interest, as when he 
took them to London during Coronation week, put them 
up at the St. Pancras Hotel, and gave them a good time 
all round. He paid all the bills and then solemnly 
declared, “‘ Oh, it’s nothing ! ” 

The Union Jack Club needs funds. Lady Maud 
Warriner writes, “Can you help us?” He thereupon 
takes up over three hundred singers of the Leeds Choral 
Union to sing at the Royal Albert Hall, London. The 
King and Queen attend the brilliant concert, and at the 
close thank him. Much gold flows into the coffers of 
the club. He pays off all the bills, and—‘‘ Oh, it’s 
nothing ! ” 


VENERATION CARRIED TO A 
PRACTICAL ISSUE 


A very marked trait is his veneration for our cathe- 
drals and his love for the ‘“‘ anthem high and service 
clear.”’ He therefore dreams of the inexpressible rap- 
tures attendant upon a glorious performance of a musical 
masterpiece in one or two of our historic ancient fanes. 
He develops the idea and links with it the benefiting 
of some worthy cause needing financial aid. He finds © 
them in the Victorian Nursing Home and the restoration 
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fund of Canterbury Cathedral. To realize his twofold 
ideal he arranges for a performance by the Leeds Choral 
Union of Elgar’s Apostles, in York Minster, and, later, 
another performance in Canterbury Cathedral. For 
accessories he, regardless of expense, engages the London 
Symphony Orchestra for York and the New London 
Symphony Orchestra for Canterbury, and principals 
which include Agnes Nicholls, Muriel Foster, John 
Coates, Ffranggon Davies, Herbert Heyner, Thorpe Bates, 
and Robert Radford. The choir ‘has a glorious three 
days in and around Canterbury, with all expenses paid, 
and both events are put in the Walhalla of memory. 
The expenses of each totted up to about four figures. 
But what is that in the consummation of an exalted, 
glorious idea? ‘“‘ Oh, it’s nothing!” 

I could enlarge upon these “ nothings,’ but must 
leave it to the reader to fill up the omissions, with the 
remark “that the half has not been told.”” What has 
been said has for its purpose the saving from oblivion 
of what should be known. 


Ae’ NOBLE ARMY OF ,MARTYRS 


I have before remarked that the success or failure of 
a society depends to a great extent upon the work of 
the secretary. Therefore personally I greatly honour 
the devoted bearers of this office when they discharge 
their self-denying, martyrlike duties faithfully. For- 
tunately, as conductor, I have been splendidly supported 
in my numerous societies by many most efficient secre- 
taries, amongst whom must be mentioned—Sheffield : 
W. G. Langley, and the present very able secretary, 
A. S. Burrows. Huddersfield: the one and only 
J. Eagleton. Barnsley: “ Jack’? Jones. Newcastle : 
J. B. Clark and his successor W. Reay-Smith. Glasgow : 
M. McAdam. 

But even Mr. J. B. Clark, who has been fitly described 
as the “‘ Prince of Secretaries,’ would not demur to a 
higher brevet rank being given to Mr. Embleton. There- 
fore it will be easily realized what an asset the Leeds 
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Choral Union possesses in having the secretary and 
treasurer combined in such a person as Mr. Henry C. 
Embleton. 


AN UP-TO-DATE “POOH BAH ” 


As a secretary, Mr. Embleton is most devoted, travel- 
ling hundreds of miles rather than be absent from a 
rehearsal. He is always devising something to advance 
the interests of the society. By his attention to detail he 
keeps himself and his two assistants—Mr. G. Norley and 
Mr. W. Whitehead—always busy. He loathes anything 
shoddy, and is ever anxious to maintain the highest 
standard in principals and orchestra. When he, as secre- 
tary, draws up any scheme he presents it to the treasurer, 
who often, appalled by the expense, consults the assistant 
secretaries. If it passes the judicial, far-seeing Mr. 
Norley and the genial financial watchdog of the society, 
Mr. Whitehead—who keeps a sharp lookout on the 
£ s. d. side—then the scheme goes through. But when 
sometimes they decide against the scheme Mr. Embleton, 
as secretary, says, ““I should like to risk it,” then Mr. 
Embleton, as treasurer, backs him up with the remark, 
“‘T think we can manage it,” and the scheme and the 
expense are ‘‘ managed.” 


A MAGICAL ‘TREASURER 


This leads to the observation that the treasurer is 
either a genius or a financial magician or both, because 
however great the expenses have been he, backed up by 
the secretary, always manages to finish up the season 
with a small balance of, say, £5 7s. 114d. to the good. 

As nothing is ever done without the committee’s 
approval, and as there are always several important 
schemes afloat, meetings are held more frequently— 
about once a fortnight—than in any society I know. 
These are generally held, after the rehearsal, in a private 
room of the Queen’s Hotel, where all matters are freely 
and fully discussed by Messrs. Barnes, Blackburn 
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Brunton, Lawson Tuke, Wilkinson, Norley, Whitehead 
the secretary, and the conductor. 

The foregoing explains why the Leeds Choral Union 
has such good management, enterprise, and accessories, 
and also explains its ever-growing success. All these 
things will be referred to in their proper places. 

Having recorded the foregoing connecting links, 
which in one form or another may be regarded as ever- - 
recurring, and therefore need not be referred to again, 
the stage is clear for several important matters which now 

claim attention, the first of which is the— 


SHEFFIELD MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF 1905 


Around this and the three preceding triennial cele- 
brations all other musical doings seemed to revolve, 
and each absorbed the major part of my time, thought, 
and energy. This year I was as keen as ever to uphold 
the prestige of the Shefheld Chorus, although, to me, 
the relative importance of the Festival was not nearly so 
great as it had been, seeing that I was conducting per- 
formances every year which were the equivalent of two 
or three Sheffield Festivals. 

On my return from Bad Kreuz I worked whole- 
heartedly to carry out the scheme of interpretation 
arranged, putting in two or three strenuous rehearsals 
weekly to prepare for the approaching visit of Herr 
Weingartner. 


A PLETHORA OF REHEARSALS 


He came on September 18th and took rehearsals 
every day for a week, and was unmistakably delighted 
with the preparedness of all the pieces. He, not knowing 
the Handel idiom, asked me to conduct two rehearsals 
of the Messiah while he listened. Hearing the singers 
from a distance, away from the noise of battle, he was 
impressed still more with the singing of the chorus. 


THE FOND EMBRACE AND TENDER KISS. 


On the fifth day of the rehearsals Weingartner was 
so carried away by the splendid dramatic singing in the 
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Auerbach’s wine-cellar scene in Berlioz’ Faust that he 
left the rostrum, walked across the platform to where 
I was sitting, and, to the surprise of all, seized me round 
the waist, squeezed me with a bear-like hug, and gave 
me a resounding kiss on the cheek, at which the chorus 
was uproarious. It was an impressive way of punctuating 
his appreciation. 

By the way, this is not the only occasion that I have 
had to undergo the ordeal of ‘“‘ mere man ”’ osculatory 
attentions, for on September 25th, 1906, after I had 
conducted Gerontius in the Gurznich Hall, Cologne, 
Herr Steinbach, the well-known conductor, effusively 
embraced and kissed me, and later, November roth, 
1906, Dr. Hans Richter embraced and kissed me on both 
cheeks after I had conducted Bach’s glorious eight-part 
motet, Szug ye to the Lord, at the Queen’s Hall, London. 


“A DEED—THAT NEVER SHALL GROW OLD” 


Here I must mention a magnanimous thought of 
Weingartner. When he returned to Germany he wrote 
to me stating that he had suggested to the Festival 
Committee that I should conduct the performance of 
the Messiah and that he would forgo one hundred pounds 
of his fee. For two reasons, however, this proposition 
could not be entertained. First, because the Messiah 
opened the Festival; and second, it would have upset 
the principle of having only one conductor, upon which 
some of the committee had set their minds. 


A MYSTERIOUS HOST—-WHENCE 
CAME, THEY.§ 


The first two days of the “ Festival week ” (October 
2nd to 5th) were taken up by six full rehearsals (10 a.m. 
to I p.m., 3 p.m. to § p.m., 7 p.m. to 10 p.m., each day). 
These may be passed over with the remark that figura- 
tively everything was found ready for the fray down to 
the proverbial last gaiter button, and this put all the 
officials into an exalted mood. But there was one small 
matter which perplexed and in some cases irritated 
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them. That was the abnormal audiences which attended 
these final rehearsals. How at each Festival rehearsal 
did they get in? At the earlier Festivals each choralist 
was allowed a serial ticket to admit two friends. ‘These, 
with certain other passes, ensured an audience of, say, 
800. But at the first rehearsal there was more than 
that number, and at each following rehearsal the audiences 
grew until twice eight hundred were present. Officials 
were stationed to “‘ vigilate,”’ and still the crowd increased. 
When it was too late to remedy ‘the defect the modus 
operandi of the “‘tricksters”’ was discovered. After- 
wards, single tickets were issued, but even then the 
abnormal growth in numbers went on. 


A QUESTION OF ETHICS 


Before explaining methods “ peculiar and bland,” 
I would say that there are very many persons who would 
never dream of attempting to get into a concert or 
performance without paying, but who have no scruples 
about getting into a “ privilege” rehearsal without 
authority ; in fact, they regard it as a smart thing to 
circumvent the officials who have neglected to send them 
special permits. To this, add the special anxiety to 
hear the final rehearsals—which were in some respects 
better than the concerts—and then the causes of evasive 
ingenuity are explained. 3 

The secret of the crowded hall was as follows: 
As each ticket was transferable, admitted two persons, 
and had not to be given up, many ingenious persons 
hit upon the plan of taking a friend into the hall, then, 
leaving the hall by another door, presently returned 
escorting another friend, who often went out and re- 
turned, bringing in still another friend. I heard of one 
enterprising gentleman getting twelve into one rehearsal 


by this method. 
WHOLESALE “ INSULTS ” 


When single tickets had to be given up it was not 
quite so easy to get in. But human devices are not 
limited to a piece of cardboard, therefore many, greatly 
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daring, walked boldly forward, pressed a silver ticket— 
on which was stamped one florin—into the hand of the 
commissionaire, and passed on before the ticket collector 
could protest. These “ insults ’—literally pocketed— 
were so numerous that the recipients became “ speechless” 
and suffered in silence, while the audiences expanded. 

However, as prior to this date all the tickets for the 
Festivals had been sold, it did not matter financially 
that a goodly number heard the music sans cost. 


ADDED LAURELS 


The Festival performances proved a thorough triumph 
from every point of view, and the Press were as generous 
in praise as on former Festivals. Where every work was 
on a very high level it is difficult to say which was the 
best performed, and to speak of them in detail would be 
to repeat an oft-told story. It may, however, be said 
that Bach’s Mass in B Minor and Berlioz’ Faust were 
transcendentally performed ; in fact, in a manner such 
as I have never heard since, and which certainly had not 
been approached before. 

In the Mass the grand sonority of sound, the cer- 
tainty of attack, the clarity of the entry and the individua- 
lization of each point of imitation, the devotional atmo- 
sphere of some numbers, and the torrential outbursts 
of exalted praise in others—which in their effects upon 
the soul suggested the impression of the mighty rushing 
wind spoken of in the Acts of the Apostles—carried 
many if not all the listeners away from things mundane. 
Especially was this manifest in the thrilling interpretation 
of the chorus “‘ Cum Sancto Spiritu ’’—a superb climax 
to the first part of the performance. 


THE ELOQUENCE OF TEARS 


At this point the lunch interval was taken, and I, 
with wet cheeks and choky throat, was leaving my seat, 
when Dr. Riemann, the well-known German critic, 
who had come specially to the Festival, seeing my 
condition, said, ‘‘ Please lead me to a quiet spot where | 
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can join you in a good cry.” I replied, “That is just 
where I am going,” and we both went and sobbed our- 
selves to quietude of mind. When composed, [f left 
the hall and saw my friend, Mr. Tom Brameld, with 
streaming eyes, declining Mr. Ibberson’s invitation 
to lunch, because he felt he must walk to Sandygate— 
a three-mile distant suburb—and back to restore his 
normal state of feeling. 


“ CHARACTERIZATION’S ” GRAND RESULT 


The outstanding feature of Berlioz’ Faust was 
the successful realization of its dramatic possibilities. 
The methods of characterization which I had em- 
barked upon in Gerontius were further developed in the 
“* Gala,” “ Drinking’’—in which Mr. J. Lycett shone as 
‘‘Brander ’’—“‘ Soldiers,” and ‘‘ Pandemonium ”’ scenes. 
Herr Weingartner intensified these features in the 
orchestra, the whole forming an epoch in the rendering 
of this brilliant work, and thus marking a new point of 
departure. 


THE FESTIVAL SPONSOR’S BANQUET 


At the close of the Festival there was the usual 
sumptuous banquet given by the gentleman (Mr. 
E. Willoughby Firth) who had already met the cost (£900) 
of lowering the pitch of the organ from “ high” to 
“‘diapason normal.” Here congratulatory speeches were 
delivered by the Duke of Norfolk, Herr Weingartner, 
Mr. Firth, Mr. T. W. Hall, Mr. Noel Burbidge, Mr. 
J. W. Phillips, myself, and others. Never was reason 
for jubilation stronger. 


“SOUNDS OF REVELRY ”—THE LORD 
MAYOR’S BALL 


The ceremory of disbanding the chorus took the form 
of a grand ball given by the Lord Mayor, Alderman 
Herbert Hughes, who was also treasurer of the Festival. 
There was an interval for some singing—which I con- 
ducted—and many complimentary speeches. As the 
popular Lord Mayor’s function was carried through in 
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lavish style, this Festival closed with unwonted brilliance. 
Thus ended my penultimate connection with the Sheffield 
Musical Festival. 


A SINGING PILGRIMAGE TO GERMANY 


The effect of the Sheffield singing upon the many 
Germans who heard it at the Kruse and Sheffield Festivals 
was so pronounced that quite a number of them said to 
me, ‘‘ You must come to Germany, and we will give you 
a most cordial welcome.’’ These sentiments were 
shared by Mr. W. L. Lindlar, managing director of 
Messrs. Wilson, Peck & Co.—our leading musical firm— 
who was well acquainted with Germany and had many 
musical friends there. I therefore drew up and proposed 
a scheme to the Committee of the Musical Union to 
take a choir of three hundred to Germany to demonstrate 
what English choralists could do. After much dis- 
cussion they approved of the daring scheme, but to show 
a generous, non-exclusive spirit, and to make the project 
fully representative of the city, they decided to invite 
the other choral societies to unite in the enterprise. 
The Lord Mayor, Alderman Herbert Hughes, was 
approached, and he, being a “ sport’ and progressive, 
called a meeting to consider the proposition to be sub- 
mitted. The meeting was held on March 28th, 1906, 
and was numerously attended by officials of the various 
musical societies and others interested in local musical 
matters. The Lord Mayor presided, and at his request 
I unfolded the scheme and showed how it could be 
successfully carried out. Other speakers, including 
the chairman, supported the proposition. Then the 
opposition had their innings. One wanted to know why 
we should go to Germany at all; if they wanted to hear 
us they could come to Sheffield. Another asked how 
it could be made to “ pay.’ Then a scare was started. 
Who would be responsible if the ship went down? 
Could we get the German officials to sign a bond guar- 
anteeing so much money? Would it be safe morally 
to throw so many young ladies into dangers without 
their grandmothers being in attendance, etc. etc.? 
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Notwithstanding the Lord Mayor’s sympathy with 
the idea no result was reached, but a sub-committee 
was appointed to thrash out the business and report. 
I was not surprised at the outcome, because I had heard 
that the set of partisans who had charged the Musical 
Union with exploiting the name, “Sheffield Choir,” 
had been drumming up their forces to oppose every- 
thing, and cry “Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” to 
wreck the scheme. I therefore regarded all hope of 
amalgamation as dead. 

When the sub-committee met and the leading 
opponent enlarged on the assumed difficulties, I held 
my peace, not attempting to convince the “ antis ”’ 
against their will; and so their chances of participation 
in the glorious enterprise “ fizzled ’’ out. 

Some of the little ‘‘ Jacks-in-office ”’ congratulated 
each other on giving the “ quietus”’ to the “ hare- 
brained scheme,” but I knew it was far from being 
defunct. The committee of the Musical Union were 
quite satisfied with the guarantees of support, the pro- 
spective welcome, and, not least, the expressed wish of 
many Germans to promote goodwill between the two 
nations. The war so wantonly and criminally started 
by Germany would seem to show that such professions 
of amity were hollow mockery, but at that time there 
was a strong party in Germany who were trying to stem 
the tide of Junker militarism, and they intended to make 
our visit the means of promoting an entente and settled 
peace. ‘This was the source of our confidence in believing 
that if we could arrange matters on this side of the North 
Sea, things would be all right on the other side of the 
water. 

Notwithstanding our rebuff I considered the omens 
were very favourable. The Leeds Society had recently 
sung at the Royal Albert Hall before the King and 
Queen, and still more recently, March 3rd, 1906, had 
sung at the Queen’s Hall, for Mr. H. J. Wood, Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony, “ Taillefer ” (Strauss), and ‘“ Song 
of the Fates ” (Brahms)—this last item conducted by 
myself—and a large contingent were going to sing at the 
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Handel Festival, so the spirit of travel and adventure 
had gripped them tightly. My Sheffield Choir had got 
excited, or rather intoxicated, with the “‘ Kruse Festival ”’; 
the past and prospective Handel Festivals ; three visits 
to Leeds, and another on April 4th to join the Leeds 
Choral Union and Huddersfield Society to form a colossal 
chorus in the Leeds Coliseum ; an engagement to give 
a whole evening’s programme of unaccompanied music 
in the Queen’s Hall, and finally an engagement to sing 
the Choral Symphony under Dr. Hans Richter, and 
Bach’s “‘ Sing ye”’ (the writer to conduct), at the end of 
the year. A few conjured-up difficulties and risks were 
not going to stop an enterprise such stalwarts intended to 
carry through. I therefore saw Mr. Embleton, ex- 
pounded the scheme to him, and as he favoured it, a 
committee was formed with Mr. Embleton as chairman, 
Mr. Lindlar as business director, and myself as con- 
ductor. Being free from “the green-eyed monster,” 
we did not “ stand shivering on the brink,” but plunged 
boldly into business. 

In June the executive, Messrs. H. C. Embleton, 
W. L. Lindlar, G. Norley, W. Whitehead, A. S. Burrows, 
J. H. Lawson, and myself went to Germany to meet the 
authorities at Dusseldorf, Cologne, and Frankfort, and 
to make final arrangements. We were received most 
cordially, and as all our conditions were met, we returned 
in a state of mind which made us work like trojans to 
prepare for the super-task of convincing the Germans 
of the excellence of English choristers, a presumption 
which we “‘ made good.” 


A MUSICAL INVASION 


Feeling fully equipped for the severe ordeal of 
challenging the criticisms of the Vaterland—which at 
that time had a tremendous fictitious value in our com- 
placent England—three hundred Yorkshire singers, all 
agog with excitement, on September 22nd (Saturday), 
left London for a week’s sojourn on the continent, one 
and all being determined that, like Orpheus of old, they 
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would charm all hearers and make them “ bow their 
heads while they did sing.” ~ 

The travelling arrangements were made with the 
usual regard to the comfort of our members and their 
sixty friends. The whole was carried through under 
the resourceful and courteous Mr. Turnham of the 
Great Northern Railway. 

But even he could not ensure a placid “ silver streak,” 
and many of the chorus would have declined to sing 
BE love the Sea.:’ 

However, when freed from Father Neptune’s domain, 
a special train, reserved carriages, piping hot coffee and 
refreshments at Ostend, Herbesthal, Aix, and a rousing 
welcome on arrival at Dusseldorf, banished all unpleasant 
thoughts of the crossing. 


FEASTING AND SONG 


Each person knew his or her hotel—all capital 
places—so there was no confusion, and a Sunday mid- 
day repast put everybody in a joyful mood for the official 
reception, music, and supper at the Zoological Gardens. 

Four or five thousand citizens were present in the 
magnificent hall, and when the burgomaster, in the name 
of the municipality and art, gave us welcome, they 
cheered to the echo. A crack military band and three 
choral societies gave us of their best, and then our men, 
under Mr. A. S. Burrows, sang a number of English 
part-songs. At once the vast audience realized that they 
heard a different kind of singing from what they were 
accustomed to. ‘They were charmed and aroused to 
enthusiasm, and not a few said, ‘‘ After this, we must 
hear the full choir to-morrow.” 

Although pleasure was the dominant note of the trip, 
there were certain duties—attending long rehearsals and 
singing at the concerts—which had to be fulfilled, 
therefore we had to be astir early to be in our places at 
the Tonhalle for a rehearsal from 10.30 a.m. to 12.45 p.m. 
After a banquet given by Mr. Lindlar to the civic 
authorities, leading citizens, and the choir—an inspiring 
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function—the singers were free till the evening, when, 
before a crowded audience, we performed the principal 
numbers of the Messtah—ninety minutes—Parry’s Heroes 
of Assur, As Vesta was, Moonlight (Faning), You stole 
my love, and Scenes from Bavarian Highlands. 


ENGLISH MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
VINDICATED 


The following snippets from the reports of the critics 
present—who were most lavish in their eulogies—will 
give some idea of the impression we created. 


“ Herr Professor Julius Buths, conductor of the Dusseldorf Festivals, 
declared to the writer that he had never heard anything like that 
night’s singing. ‘Ensemble, shading, attack, volume, balance,’ said 
he, with much gesticulation, ‘all unapproachable and marvellous! ’ 
The whole ensemble created envy and astonishment.” —Anzeiger. 

“The Yorkshire chorus achieved yesterday in its first German 
concert at the Tonhalle a stormy success.’’—Zevtung. 

“The audience overwhelmed the English guests with enthusiastic 
ovations and loud ‘ Hochs! ’’—Anzeiger ftir Elberfeld. 


The only approach to tempered praise in the whole of 
scores of columns was the following from the Kélnische 


Volkszeitung :— 


“We could recognize the fine training of the magnificent material 
of the voices. Its delicacy of representation 1s not often veached by even 
the very best German choruses.” 


The festive supper in the Tonhalle which followed 
rounded off the first day’s triumph. 


COLOGNE—THE GERMAN “CASTE” SYSTEM 


By 9.30 a.m. on Tuesday we were off to Cologne to 
rehearse Gerontius from I1 a.m. to I p.m. at the fine 
Gurzenich Hall, with the Dusseldorf orchestra lent for 
the occasion. 

In connection with this rehearsal an incident is worth 
recording. Mr. G. Norley, in arranging the position of 
the chorus, moved some ladies of evident “ high degree ”’ 
—of whom we had many—from the front rows to seats 
in the rear and side. An important German asked, 
** Can you do this sort of thing without raising a storm 
of protests and resentment?” Mr. Norley replied, 
“Certainly ; it is ‘theirs not to make reply.’”” The 
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German was astonished, and remarked they could not 
do it in Germany, and he explained how the Herr Pro- 
fessor’s wife and the Herr Doctor’s wife and the wives 
of the butcher, baker, and candlestick-maker had to 
take their places according to their social status ! 


A CRESCENDO OF TRIBUTES 


The result of the evening concert was another signal 
success, exceeding that of Dusseldorf, as the chief work, 
Gerontius, gave the choir more opportunities to display 
its virtuosity. Quoting from the critics : 


““ Herr General-Musik-Direktor Fritz Steinbach, who was an 
absorbed listerier, was overwhelmed by the atmosphere of Gevontvus. 
He embraced (and kissed) Dr. Coward and demonstrated his delight.” 

“ At the conclusion of Sir Edward Elgar’s work two huge wreaths 
of laurel were placed in proximity to the conductor’s rostrum.” 


Karl Wolff, in the Kélner Tageblatt, said : 


“In the alla capella choruses the Englishmen reached the highest 
standard of choral singing. The public gave expression to its admira- 
tion in a full measure. This was an absolutely sensational success.” 

With many such pzans of admiration did the choir 
at 8.30 a.m. set forth to Frankfort, making a long detour 
via Konigswinter and the Drachenfels, while I went 
direct by shortest route in order to rehearse the Frankfort 
orchestra for Thursday’s concert. 


AN OVERWHELMING RECEPTION 


The English visitors arrived at 5 p.m. (Wednesday), 
and if Dusseldorf and Cologne in their welcome took us 
by the hands, Frankfort may be said to have embraced 
us. 

_ At the railway station, barriers had been fixed, and 
round these the populace crowded, giving us a greeting 
quite characteristic. ‘The tramcars were decorated in 
laurel and fir and Union Jacks, and at night were brilliantly 
illuminated in our honour. These were filled with 
our excited singers and friends at 6.30 p.m. to be con- 
veyed to the reception at the Palmengarten. In the 
illuminated gardens the fountains were playing, while in 
the great hall, a triumph in architecture and decoration, 
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tables were laid and a sumptuous repast was served. 
Excellent music, both orchestral and choral, was dis- 
coursed ; the burgomaster welcomed us in felicitous 
terms. This welcome was heartily endorsed by the 
chief dignitaries and replied to by Mr. Embleton, Mr. 
Norley, and Mr. J. H. Lawson. 

Some idea of the warmth and lavishness of the recep- 
tion may be gathered from the fact that it cost £1,500 
to entertain us. It was a real royal time for all. 


*“"T(O) I(NSURE) P(ROMPTNESS) ”—T.LP. 


The stately imposing banquet was made diverting 
to a few of us by the following episode. 

As I was seated with the burgomaster at the high 
table overlooking the hall, I saw what was going on at 
other tables. Opposite to where we sat was the 
*““ service’ entrance, through which dozens of waiters 
darted in and out like bees ina hive. My attention was 
drawn to a table near this entrance by the more than 
usually merry party, and also by the unwonted activity 
of the waiter in addition to the persistent presence 
of half a dozen bottles of wine, which stood like sentinels 
in the middle of the table. Knowing that the diners were 
not teetotallers, I later sought an explanation of the 
phenomena from the leading spirit of the jovial crew. 
He, a smart commercial man, then unfolded the mystery. 
He said that, knowing something about banquets and 
the genus ‘‘ German waiter,” he went early to secure a 
table near—but not too near—the centre of supply. 
He saw the waiter, gave him five marks, and told him 
there would be another five marks if he attended to them 
well, and, ‘‘ Great Scot! didn’t he attend to us! You, 
at the centre table, were not catered for half as well. 
Every special dish found its way to our party, and as for 
wine, he planted six bottles in the centre of the table, 
and as soon as one was removed it was replaced by 
another. We felt other people were observing us, and 
we got so sensitive on the point that we put the bottles 
under the table, but in a trice a fresh supply was brought 
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in, the gap filled, and the six sentinels stood erect as 
usual. We therefore gave up trying to compete with his 
activity, and we let them stand. He was well pleased 
with the ‘ tip’ and we were well repaid for our fore- 
thought.” 
THE TOP-STONE OF A TRIPLE 
TRIUMPH 


The Frankfort concert was the crowning point of 
our musical display. The magnificence of the previous 
night’s reception and banquet had strung all the singers 
up to super-concert pitch, and both at the rehearsal and 
the concert the chorus and orchestra were the embodi- 
ment of concentrated alertness and efficiency. Our 
tremendous success and striking impression on the 
auditors will be gathered from the few extracts which 
follow, and will represent the spirit of many columns 
of praise in the Frankfort journals :— 


“Here we stand before a wonderful combination of voices.’’— 
Anzeiger. 

“This performance proved to be a victory for the performers in 
every direction.”’—Zeitung. 

“ We do not remember ever to have seen our public in such ecstasy.” 
—Nachrichten. 

“The lesson which Dr. Coward has given us with his chorus ought 
to serve in Germany as an example to be followed.’’—Intelligenzblatt. 

“ The correct, clear pronunciation, the freshness of tone, the massive 
fortissimos as well as the incomparable pianos of this choice choir are 
to be praised in the highest degree.’’—Volksblatt. 


ENGLISH PRESS COMMENTS 


Representatives from the Sheffield Independent, 
Sheffield Telegraph, Yorkshire Post, Yorkshire Observer, 
Leeds Mercury, and Musical Herald (London) went with 
us and sent long reports to their respective papers. 
Therefore it will be courteous and not inappropriate 
to supplement the above German comments by a short 
quotation from each English writer :— 


“Frankfort proved the climax to all. It has been as though we 
were ina dream. Royalty could not be more handsomely treated.””— 
Mercury. 

“The concert in the ‘‘ Saalbau ”’ was a fitting crown to the trium- 
phant success which has attended the chorus along the banks of the 
Rhine.” —Yorkshive Observer. 
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“The chorus excelled itself in Geyontius. It was not merely in the 
Demons’ chorus or in the glorious ‘ Praise to the Holiest ’ that superb 
art was demonstrated. The twelve-part chorus gave pause to the 
Germans ; the Kyrie charmed, and the spiritual music was of a super- 
latively high order.’’—Telegraph. 

‘There was a remarkable demonstration at the conclusion of the 
concert. The audience rose in a body and gave tongue to their thoughts. 
No such enthusiasm, Professor Buths told me, has ever been witnessed 
at a concert in Frankfort.’’—Inde pendent. 

“ At the close of the concert there was a remarkable scene. Although 
royalty almost never applauds in Germany, Princess Frederick Charles 
of Hesse, sister to the Kaiser, came forward and stood vigorously 
applauding in the front of her box. After many minutes of waving 
of handkerchiefs and cheering, the choir trooped off to supper, again 
the fortunate guests of the municipality.’’—Musical Herald. 

“On the actual performance one need not dwell. An accomplished 
and well-known German musician had but one word for it. He re- 
marked with much fervour: ‘It is the finest choir in the world.’ ”’— 
Yorkshive Post. 


“NOW LET THE REVELS BEGIN ”’ 


With the strain of all rehearsals and concerts out of 
the way, and basking in the glamour of undoubted 
success both musically and financially, the whole of our 
party were able to say “let joy be uncontrolled.” ‘There- 
fore our homeward journey, which occupied Friday and 
Saturday, was one unalloyed revel. 

It had been arranged that on our way down the Rhine 
from Bingen to Cologne we would call at Bonn to pay 
homage to Beethoven. Consequently, on arriving there, 
we were met at the landing-stage by the city officials, 
who conducted the whole party to the birthplace of 
the great musical genius, and after I had made a speech 
on behalf of the Yorkshire chorus, I laid a wreath on 
Beethoven’s monument. The mayor appreciatively re- 
plied, and then we returned to the boat and continued 
our journey. 

We arrived at our home stations at 8.30 on Saturday, 
where we were met by troops of friends, who acclaimed 
us as returning conquerors. 

The whole of this interesting historic sally into 
Germany was fitly rounded off by congratulatory festive 
receptions given to the chorus by each of the Lord Mayors 
of Sheffield and Leeds. 
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ADIEU TO PRESS NOTICES 


The preceding extracts from British, Colonial, Ameri- 
can, and German newspapers have been given to show 
that the forebodings and desires of the “‘ antis”’ not only 
proved groundless, but to demonstrate that the United 
Choirs—Sheffield, Leeds, and Huddersfield—greatly en- 
hanced the prestige of England both by their presentation 
and performance of English compositions. Having 
given these ‘‘ uncooked ” tributes of the fourth estate 
to our artistic attainments both at home and abroad 
I shall, in future, refrain from quoting from the Press— 
except perhaps a casual phrase—as it may be taken for 
granted that what has been said is a fairly dispassionate 
index of our choral achievements since then to the pre- 
sent time. As a matter of fact, the unrestrained whirl- 
wind eulogies and the gorgeous panegyrics of the musical 
critics on our singing when we went round the British 
Empire in 1911 far exceed the notices already quoted. 


AN ADVANCE ON THE “ GOOD OLD TIMES ” 


These later notices have this justification: Perform- 
ances generally are more uniformly superior to what 
they were some years ago. Formerly there was more 
inequality, reminding one of the “‘ curate’s egg,”’ good 
in parts. 

For instance, it was the rule to concentrate most 
attention upon certain favourite numbers. If these 
secured an “encore’’ it scarcely mattered how the 
seemingly unimportant short choruses or solos were 
scamped through. Conductors were out to impress 
the audiences with choruses like “‘ Hallelujah,” “‘ Thanks 
be to God,” “ Fixed in His everlasting seat,” and after 
these were sung the conductor deliberately put down 
his baton and waited for the encore which usually 
followed. In this respect I claim to have set a good 
example, because I give more attention to bringing out 
the charms of the less obvious numbers than to the 
more general favourites, in every case taking care to 
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polish up even the smallest detail, on the principle that 
“ Art is the well doing of what needs doing.” 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


After the high pressure of Germany it was a delight 
to get into the placid stream of routine—university, 
training college, societies, etc. This was heightened 
by being appointed conductor of the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Choral Society. This important society was 
founded by Mr. J. Preston, an accomplished and able 
conductor and a brilliant organist, and under him it 
had become the most important choral society north of 
Leeds. I felt it to be a high honour to be appointed as 
his successor. And that was only half of the pleasure, 
because it was a real joy and privilege to become 
associated with officials of the type of Mr. Pattinson 
(president), Mr. C. Francis Lloyd, Mus.Bac., the. in- 
fluential banker, who was probably the most potent 
musical force in Newcastle, Mr. J. B. Clark, fitly de- 
scribed as the “prince of secretaries,” and later, Dr. 
(now Sir) W. H. Hadow, who succeeded the venerable 
Mr. Pattinson as president. 

With these broad-minded progressive colleagues, 
backed up by an energetic committee, it has been my 
good fortune to work ever since, and the highest ideals 
have ever been in the forefront. Nearly every choral 
work of note, old and new—Bach’s Mass in B minor, 
St. Matthew Passion, Sing ye, Elgar’s Gerontius, Kingdom, 
Cowen’s Veil, Bantock’s Omar Khayyam (complete), 
Walford Davies’ Everyman, St. Francis, and many other 
modern works have been given under my direction with 
unvarying success. 

Having a very substantial reserve fund, the society 
was able to secure the services of the Hallé, Scottish, 
London Symphony, and Leeds Symphony orchestras, 
and capital principals. These joined to a chorus of 
over four hundred enthusiastic members made it possible 
to give really adequate performances of every work with 
unfailing and ever-increasing success, until the war, 
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when, after trying for two seasons to combat the super- 
darkened streets, curtailed trams, and impoverished 
train service, we had to suspend operations, much to the 
disappointment of the secretary, upon whom Mr. Clark’s 
mantle had fitly fallen, Mr. W. Reay-Smith, who had 
proved to be a really capable worker. 

It is pleasant to record that my relations with Mr. 
Preston were always very cordial, and he presided at the 
organ with his well-known skill at several special concerts. 

The performance of Gerontius in November, 1907, 
led to an important result. The orchestra engaged 
being the “‘ Scottish,” a number of the officials of the 
Choral and Orchestral Union of Glasgow—of which the 
Scottish orchestra is part—came to the performance, and 
were so impressed that the president of the council, 
Mr. John McAdam, came to Sheffield to hear the Messiah, 
after which I was offered the post of conductor of the 
premier society in Scotland, in succession to Mr. Jos. 
Bradley, whose abilities had secured to him the important 
position of conductor of the Sydney Musical Society. 

I accepted this, one of the chief “ plums” of the 
musical profession, and entered on my duties in the 
spring of 1908. 

A DARING VENTURE 


It is one of the glories of the Birmingham Festival 
that Elijah was successfully launched there, and the 
aroma of the Elijah tradition has clung to it ever since. 
This is something to be proud of, for though certain 
critics, and others who adopt their views as a “ pose,” 
try to belittle the oratorio, it has survived to the twentieth 
century, as Dr. Buelow in the fifties prophesied it would 
to a party of detractors of Mendelssohn. Further, its 
compelling power seems to be increasing notwithstand- 
ing its condemnation by the “superior person,” to 
whom it is “ anathema.” One of this ilk, who had 
never let its suspect music come between him and the 
wind, came to me recently after he had heard it for the 
first time, and confessed that he had had no idea that it 
had such appealing force. 
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Although Birmingham had so high a reputation for 
its Elyah performances there was one Birmingham town 
councillor, Mr. W. Adams—a native of Shefheld— 
who had the notion that the Sheffield Musical Union 
could “ go one better,” and he put his belief to the proof 
by engaging three hundred of us to perform Elijah in 
the Town Hall. We went, sang, and if we are to take 
the estimate of the Birmingham critics, we revealed the 
legitimate possibilities of the oratorio in a fashion new 
to Birmingham, and, as a result, all felt that we had 
added another laurel leaf to our ever-growing chaplet. 


AN APPRECIATED COMPLIMENT 


The foregoing event was a factor in my conducting 
another oratorio in the famous musical city of its premier 
performance. The Birmingham City Choral Society 
(conductor Mr. Rutland Boughton) decided to repeat 
Elgar’s Kingdom, which had been the chief feature of the 
previous Festival, and I was paid the compliment of 
being asked to take a number of rehearsals and conduct 
the performance in the Town Hall on April 18th, 1907. 
It was a most heartening experience to myself, as the 
large chorus responded to my demands splendidly, 
and this was equalled by their receptivity, the whole 
resulting in an outstanding performance which delighted 
conductor, performers, and officials. 


DR. CHARLES HARRISS—A PREGNANT 
ENGAGEMENT 


The year 1907 opened with an event which had 
far-reaching consequences. This was the engagement 
of the Musical Union by Dr. Charles Harriss, of Canada, 
to sing in the Queen’s Hall, London, a “ Coronation 
Mass ” composed by Dr. Harriss, Beethoven’s “ Choral 
Symphony,” and Bach’s eight-part motet, “ Sing ye,”’ 
to be conducted by Dr. Harriss, Nikisch, and myself 
respectively. 
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A MERCILESS TEST 


We entered into the scheme con amore, and it was well 
we did, for at the final rehearsal in the Queen’s Hall, 
when it came to the last movement of the Choral Sym- 
phony, Nikisch dismissed the orchestra and kept the 
chorus to sing the choral numbers without any accom- 
paniment whatever. It was a severe test, but the singers 
did not shrink from the ordeal. Nikisch struck the key- 
note on the pianoforte, went to the rostrum, then counted 
four, and off the singers went to the end. At the close, 
Nikisch said to the chorus, “‘ I now believe what I have 
heard about your singing.”’ 

The whole performance went so far beyond all the 
expectations of Dr. Harriss that he said, “ Here is 
the instrument that I have been seeking for years to 
enable me to carry out an educational musical crusade 
in Canada, in order to set up an exalted standard of 
choral singing in the Dominion.” 


CANADA 


This exalted thought germinated, and took definite 
form in the mind of the visionary, Dr. Harriss, and after 
considerable correspondence with him I was able to 
make such definite statements that the way for its realiza- 
tion became clear. Dr. Harriss then came to Sheffield 
and offered to take a chorus of two hundred to Canada 
upon terms and conditions which were accepted by the 
Musical Union with great enthusiasm. 

To mark the importance of the scheme, and to show 
that it was no “ Little Pedlington ” affair, but a large 
international project, the Lord Mayor of Sheffield, 
Alderman H. Marsh, telegraphed our acceptance to visit 
Canada to Earl Grey, the Governor-General of Canada, 
who duly acknowledged the message and sent the news 
throughout the Dominion. 

Then came the task of obtaining two hundred singers 
to undertake the enterprise. It was by no means an 
easy problem to solve, as the following will show. 

Each singer had to undertake nine months’ strenuous 
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preparation, to sacrifice four or five weeks’ salary, to 
undergo real hard work in the shape of rehearsals and 
concerts while in Canada, and to run the risks of travel 
and probable occasional discomforts as well. 

The above did not exhaust the list of deterring 
conditions, as will be seen. 

Every singer, except the principals, had to go as 
an amateur, and to emphasize the point that personal 
gain was not the object of the visit, each had to pay ten 
pounds towards the expenses of the adventure, which 
were really so great that thousands might easily be lost. 

These demands gave many people pause. But the two 
ideals of (a) promoting the spirit of goodwill and mutual 
esteem between the motherland and her vigorous young 
offshoot, and (b) the endeavour to set a standard of artistic 
choral singing, which would not only favourably impress 
audiences, but leave a permanent influence for good upon 
the musical life of the land of the maple leaf, so stirred 
the imagination that every member of the Musical 
Union who could get a month’s holiday rallied to the 
colours most enthusiastically. 

Every candidate was tested by myself, and only those 
were selected who were likely to “ deliver the goods,” 
which in this case were “to maintain the honour and 
prestige of the old country, and also the leaving of an 
exalted idea of prowess behind.” 


A NOTABLE COMBINATION 


The majority were secured from the Shefhield Musical 
Union, and the balance from my Leeds, Huddersfield, 
Southport, and Newcastle choirs, the whole forming a 
splendid body of singers who seemed bent on realizing 
the words of Wordsworth— 

“ Trailing clouds of glory do we come.” 


HUDDERSFIELD IN THE LIMELIGHT 


Between the first inception of the Canadian scheme in 
1907, and its culmination in October, 1908, a number 
of important events intervened which demand detailed 
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notice, the first on the list being some achievements of 
the Huddersfield Choral Society. 

At the society’s performance of Gerontius on March 
sth, 1907, which was described by the Yorkshire Post as 
a ‘huge triumph,” Mr. James, the principal bassoon, 
and one of the directors of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, was so favourably impressed with the singing 
of the chorus that, on his recommendation, the premier 
orchestra engaged the Huddersfield Society to sing Bach’s 
Mass in B minor in the Queen’s Hall under the baton of 
Dr. Hans Richter, Anticipation and speculation were 
rife amongst the members as to what would be the verdict 
of the great Richter when he came to take the final re- 
hearsal. They had worked hard and expected a good 
word, but their satisfaction was unbounded when he 
told them that it was the first time that he had heard all 
his ideas and conceptions of the proper expression and 
interpretation fully realized. 

With such words they went to the Queen’s Hall 
exultantly, and sang in a manner to win the warmest 
eulogies from every newspaper in London, with the 
exception of the Times, which adopted the supercilious 
critical attitude of a superior person. 

A member of the chorus, a master printer (Mr. Geo. 
Dyson), who did a large business with the Times, wrote 
and asked if it was not a fact that the critic left the hall 
shortly after the first chorus. This was admitted, but 
the editor added that a substitute had been left behind. 

The report, being contrary to fact, angered a great 
many musicians, amongst whom was Dr. 
McNaught, who wrote a masterly letter of protest to 
the editor, and in a note to me he wrote: ‘‘ There 
exists here a school of Bachites who adopt a superior 
pose. They always find what they choose to find in 
any Bach performance. If X. conducts, they discern 
the true Bach spirit. If any one outside the special 
cult conducts, then they find that everything is wrong.” 

The foregoing details are given, not in defence of the 
Huddersfield Society’s rendering, for ‘“‘ Good wine 
needs no bush,” but in order to counter and dispose of 
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the fictitious claim to super-superiority with which a 
certain clique presume to invest themselves. The 
members of this set have greatly retarded a proper appre- 
ciation of Bach by their lifeless, soulless, pointless way of 
rendering the master’s works. I have heard many of 
their alleged performances, which always reminded or 
‘suggested to me the vitality of a well-conducted funeral. 
Happily this select coterie is “‘ growing smaller by degrees 
and beautifully less,” although we have a few fossilized 
members left in the north. 


DR. McNAUGHT’S TRIUMPH 


Despite the purblind view of the “ Thunderer’s ” 
late critic, our achievement was so well remembered 
by people in high places that when, in 1911, a chorus 
was required to represent English choral singing at its 
best, to sing at the International Music Meetings in 
London, the Huddersfield Society was selected for the 
post of honour by the executive committee. As I could 
not be present owing to being on tour round the world, 
I invited my old friend, Dr. McNaught, to conduct for 
me after I had prepared the chorus for his hand, and only 
last Friday (1918) a member of the chorus told how she 
would never forget the sensation she felt as the chorus 
sang the final bars of Bach’s “ Sing ye to the Lord.” 
It was such as you might expect from a conductor like 
Dr. McNaught, and I here express my gratitude to him 
for so brilliantly standing in the breach. 


SIR HUBERT PARRY’S MAGNANIMITY 


At this point, when speaking of Bach, the world tour, 
and substitute conductors, I may appropriately declare 
my grateful thanks for similar invaluable assistance. 
My Newcastle society was down to perform Bach’s 
Mass in B Minor a fortnight after my departure on the 
world journey (March 17th, 1911), and being anxious to 
get the best possible substitute to take my place as con- 
ductor, I asked Sir Hubert Parry if he would officiate 
for me. Being what we call in Yorkshire “a rare sport,” 
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Sir Hubert kindly consented at once, and he went to 
the great trouble of visiting Newcastle twice, with the 
result that he secured a triumph and won all hearts by 
his infectious geniality. 


A SAD BEREAVEMENT AND A 
DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


The sudden death of my devoted wife on May 7th, 
1907, after an operation, was a stunning blow not only 
to myself but to all the family, who almost idolized her 
for her high Christian character and lovable disposition. 
The loving care and devotion of each of my four 
daughters did much to assuage the smart. At the same 
time I was not unmindful of an ever-recurring object- 
lesson which was presented to me week by week. 


“A NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS” 


In my many societies, which embraced hundreds of 
sopranos and contraltos, I very frequently witnessed 
the silent tragedy of scores of charming young ladies who 
were sacrificing their youth, beauty, and prospects 
of marriage through their high sense of filial duty, which 
often made them renounce all ideas of matrimony in 
order to look after a father or mother. In some cases 
this was justified, but in many instances it was not, and 
it was only the selfishness of the parents which demanded 
or thoughtlessly acquiesced in the unnecessary sacrifice 
of their daughters which allowed the lamentable state 
of affairs to continue. Here is a typical case of many 
which have come under my observation. 

A youngish man asks permission to wed a young 
lady. ‘The parent ejaculates, “‘ What should J do without 
her ?”’ and declines to let her go. Romance and Gretna 
Green being out of date, he goes off and consigns the 
parent to Jericho. The lady resigns herself to her fate, 
and I see her week by week trying to ease her burden 
by singing, but I know that in secret she weeps of the 
‘joys departed never to return.” 
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Long before my bereavement I had noted these 
victims of “lack of thought” or “‘lack of heart” or both, 
who would be left “‘ blooming alone,” and had decided 
that none of my daughters should be penalized by the 
thoughtlessness or selfishness of their parent in such a 
manner. Happily the fates were propitious to us all 
in the unfolding years, events so shaping that joyful 
marriage bells were not hushed, and the family’s con- 
sistent unity and harmony have remained ubroken. 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR GRIEF 


Relief was sought and found by plunging into strenu- 
ous work which was close at hand. In addition to my 
ordinary duties, there were the arrangements for the 
Canadian trip and the forthcoming Shefheld Musical 
Festival, and these sufficed to engross one’s mind and 
prevent brooding. 

Having drawn up a scheme for twelve months’ 
rehearsals, I went on August 2nd, 1907, to London, 
and submitted the plan to Mr. H. J. Wood, who had 
been appointed conductor. He approved of it, and in 
October the rehearsals began, and with one short holiday 
were continued till the following October, and these, 
with visits of my choirs to London, kept me from rusting. 


AN IMPORTANT TWELVE MONTHS 


The year 1908 was crowded with important events 
such as the appointment to be conductor of the Glasgow 
Choral and Orchestral Union (January 2nd), Leeds 
Choral Union in London (February 2gth), Musical 
Union in London (April 11th), Bach’s “ B minor ” in 
Newcastle (April 1st), and in Leeds (April 8th) appointed 
conductor to Southport Festival, etc. But the two out- 
standing events were the Sheffield Triennial Musical 
Festival and the Canadian Tour. 

The work and rehearsals connected with the Festival, 
which had hitherto been most pleasurable and exhilarat- 
ing, were—for reasons which will be disclosed presently— 
in 1908 made so trying, harassing, and depressing that, 
when it was over, notwithstanding its great success, | 
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felt the time had come for me to sever my long con- 
nection with Sheffield Festivals. 


WHY I WITHDREW FROM THE SHEFFIELD 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


It has been a source of regret not only to myself but 
to a large number of Sheffield citizens that I should 
discontinue my connection with the Festival, especially 
as I had played such a prominent part in its inception 
and development, and I have been taken to task fre- 
quently for so doing. But the trend of events and the 
attitude of one or two of the inner circle made it necessary 
for me to (a) forfeit my self-respect, or (6) to assert myself 
by having an open rupture, or (c) to resign. Of the three 
alternatives I chose resignation as being the best for the 
Festival and for myself. 

The ostensible reason for this break was the clashing 
of the dates of the world tour and the rg11 Festival, 
but there were hidden reasons which would have caused 
my ultimate withdrawal. ‘These led me to arrange that 
the world tour should coincide with the Festival so as to 
give a plausible reason for my action and not injure the 
Festival. These inner springs of action I will now 
reveal. 

At the first meeting of the committee after the 1905 
Festival a rather prominent member remarked to his 
neighbour, “Well, this has been another ‘ Coward’ 
Festival ; we will take care that the next is not.”’ This 
was told to me, and knowing the speaker I “‘ looked out 
for squalls,” but determined to “ lie low and say nothing.” 
I soon found out that the clique of which he was the 
spokesman, though not very numerous, was able to 
engineer certain little schemes which doubtless with 
Christian solicitude they devised to prevent the calamity 
of my getting too big for my boots. These I bore with 
becoming humility. They also kept up a system of 
sniping, or, as one expressed it, “ putting spokes in 
Coward’s wheel,” during the whole period of the Festival 
rehearsals and performances. 
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These tactics made me resolve to withdraw from 
the field of many victories, but not before another could 
be added to the list and I could retire with banners flying. 
Therefore, although 1908 was made the hardest year I 
have ever had, I determined as far as possible to make 
the Festival a choral success by giving all my energy to 
overcoming the inertia which was engendered by the 
constant underhand pinpricks of organized detractors. 
Further, I always appeared pleasant, for had I turned 
“crusty ”’ the chorus would have been rent in twain, 
for even as it was there was a tremendous lot of latent 
indignation at the wrecking tactics which were mani- 
fested by a few malcontents. However, by patient 
pilotage the quicksands, shoals, and breakers were sur- 
mounted, and the Festival, under the direction of Mr. 
(now Sir) H. J. Wood, secured another triumph, but in 
my Opinion it was not so pronounced as on any previous 
occasion. 


A BITTER WRENCH—A FINE BOUQUET 
OF ENGAGEMENTS 


The way was now open for me to resign, but the idea 
of cutting myself off from what hitherto had been my pet 
attachment was a bitter pill. But, as it was, the effect of 
the worry and its concealment would soon have made 
me a candidate for the cinerary urn mentioned in my 
will. Further, I could do without it, as the following 
list of weekly engagements will show, and which in- 
volved about 50,000 miles travelling per annum :— 


Conductor of the Sheffield Musical Union, Leeds Choral Union, 
Huddersfield Festival Choral Society, Newcastle and Gateshead Choral 
Society, Glasgow Choral and Orchestral Union ; lecturer in Music 
Sheffield University and the Sheffield Training College ; music-master 
King Edward VII School and the Girls’ High School; conductor 
Morecambe Festival, Aberdeen Festival, Southport Musical Festival 
(three days), and Newcastle Musical Festival (three days). 


The above were supplemented by conductings oft 
and adjudications many. I can truly say that every one 
of the above engagements was congenial and spelt happi- 
ness to me. Under these circumstances I had only to 
wait for a favourable moment to send in my resignation 
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The opportunity came quickly when the world tour 
scheme took shape in the spring of 1909. I therefore 
communicated with the secretaries at the earliest moment, 
so as to give the Festival Committee plenty of time to 
make other arrangements, and then I felt free from what 
latterly had been a nightmare. However, my resignation 
gave me many regrets—‘‘ Good-bye ” was hard to say. 


A SOLATIUM 


These regrets, however, were turned to pleasure 
by the hearty and generous manner in which the com- 
mittee and chorus as a whole entered into a movement 
to present me with a testimonial to mark my services 
throughout five Festivals. A handsome sum was pro- 
mised, and on being asked what form of gift I preferred, 
I suggested good pictures, for which I have always. had 
a weakness. In fact, the first household furnishings I 
ever bought were two coloured prints after Birket Foster, 
and it has always been a regret that I could not indulge 
this fancy. In 1890, when the Amateur Instrumental 
Society wished to make a gift, I selected two fine water- 
colours by that choice artist Frank Saltfleet, and I re- 
joiced that I had now an opportunity of adding to these 
one of his greatest pictures, in addition to splendid 
examples of the artistry of Messrs. Walter McAdam, 
R.W.S., Austin Winterbottom, and Alwyn H. Holland, 
all personal friends. 

Here I must say that the choice of oil paintings has 
been more than justified, because they have been a per- 
ennial source of pleasure as well as charming decoration 
to my home ever since. 

The pain of the severance was softened and in part 
assuaged by the cordial appreciations of my past services 
in the warm-hearted speeches of Colonel Herbert 
Hughes (vice the Duke of Norfolk), Mr. E. Willoughby 
Firth, Mr. Noel W. Burbidge, and Mr. T. W. Hall. 

And now, while these pleasurable incidents of the 
“farewell”? ceremony linger in the mind, it is time 


to ring down the curtain upon the Sheffield Musical 
Festival. 
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THE CHORAL INVASION OF CANADA 


The bright spot of 1908 was the rehearsing of the 
“* Canadian Choir,” which was formed from the Sheffield 
Musical Union, with first-class auxiliaries from my 
Leeds, Huddersfield, Newcastle, and Southport choirs. 
I had never before had a choir which seemed to realize 
so thoroughly the importance of the task they had 
undertaken to perform. There was no need to “ ginger 
up” the singers, as zeal and enthusiasm seemed to be 
their crystallized principles. 


GILDING THE PILL 

One feature of the preparation arrangements was the 
extra fortnightly or monthly Saturday rehearsals of four 
hours each. ‘To give these an alluring title I called them 
Picnic Rehearsals—something in the way of pleasure, 
although held in a schoolroom (Nether). We met at 
three o’clock sharp, and sang till five. Then tea was 
served in another room, at which dainties such as straw- 
berries and cream and other fruits were conspicuous, 
besides a lavish board in substantial directions. We 
resumed the rehearsals at six o’clock and continued 
till eight, perhaps weary in voice but blithesome in 
spirit. These rehearsals were so much enjoyed and the 
sociability amongst the members of the choir so strongly 
developed, that after the first Saturday these extra 
rehearsals became veritable picnics, and every one 
attended most regularly ; even those from Southport 
and Newcastle made great sacrifices to be present. 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC—DEPARTURE 
FOR CANADA 

On October 22nd, 1908, I conducted Acizs and 
Cliffe’s ‘‘ Ode to the North-East Wind” at Newcastle, 
then travelled all night to be able to set off from Sheffield 
to Canada on Friday morning, October 23rd. We had 
a grand send-off from Shefheld station, received a cordial 
welcome from the officials of the Glasgow society and 
Mr. Dunlop, the Glasgow head of the Allan Line, who 
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placed us under the charge of the ever-genial Captain 
Gamble of the fine new steamer the Grampztan, and after 
a hearty sing we “‘ cast off” at 9.30 p.m. and began our 
eventful journey. 


STORM AND STRESS 


Saturday opened beautifully fine, but even this did 
not induce a great many to attend the dining saloon. 
When we passed the coast of Ireland the sea had a 
heavy swell on. Sunday was an awful day for ninety 
per cent. of the choir. We should not have shone at an 
eisteddfod. Even the officers and stewards confessed 
that it had been the wildest passage of the season. How- 
ever, the storm abated ; the decks were well filled on 
Monday, and joyous life again asserted itself. 


PURSUIT OF PLEASURE (?) UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES 


Before we set sail it was arranged to have four sectional 
rehearsals each day and a combined rehearsal in the 
evening. This was adhered to from the Monday, and 
real good polishing work was done before we arrived at 
Quebec on Saturday, October 31st. 

On the quay we descried Dr. Charles Harriss beaming 
with smiles, and at the earliest moment he led the Mayor 
of Quebec (Sir G. Garneau), Sir Montague Allan (head 
of ‘the Allan Line), and other notabilities on board the 
Gramptan, which we had got to love through its genial 
master, Captain Gamble. Speeches of glowing welcome 
to Canada were given bythe mayor and Sir Montague 
Allan, to which Messrs. W. S. Skelton, J. H. Lawson, 
A. S. Burrows, and myself replied in our first flight of 
oratory. 1 had many speeches to make after this, to 
civic authorities, addresses of welcome, congratulations, 
and thanks from all kinds of representative societies, 
musical and social. 

In dismissing this feature of the tour let me say it has 
ever been a source of satisfaction to me to know that the 
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feeling throughout the choir was well expressed by a 
leading member, who said, “‘’The Doc. has never once 
let us down.” 

We had a six hours’ stay in Quebec, so tracks were 
made up the steep, ill-paved streets to Dufferin Terrace, 
from whence a panoramic view of the riverside of Quebec 
and Levis and the St. Lawrence lay before us. 

At the top of the hill opposite to the Chateau Fronte- 
nac is the statue of Samuel de Champlain, who founded 
Quebec in 1608. The Ch&teau Frontenac, at this time 
said to be the finest hotel in the world and made memor- 
able to the choir by the magnificent supper provided 
after the last concert given in Canada, commands a 
splendid view of the river and surrounding country. 
Further on we came to the historic plain stone column 
erected to Wolfe, with its simple inscription— 

HERE DIED WOLFE 
VICTORIOUS 
September 13th, 1759 


A LINK WITH THIS FATEFUL DATE 


One’s heart thrilled as the results of the victorious 
fight on the Heights of Abraham passed through the 
mind—a mighty dominion at one throw—but I felt 
I was in closer touch with the event than most of my 
companions, because Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Principal, 
R.A.M., had told me that he well remembered his 
grandfather, who was a drummer-boy with Wolfe’s 
conquering forces. Therefore it will easily be under- 
stood how thrilled I was at the sight of the memento of 
the event of 150 years ago. 


A SUPERB PICTURE 

On our return in the dusk of the twilight many of 
the older members had a revival of a dioramic thrill, 
which, in days before the cinema, was evoked by the 
representation of a tiny steamboat with all its windows 
illuminated and flaming with red lights passing across 
the picture. Here we saw the wonder in reality on the 
St. Lawrence. The two-decked ferryboats darting to 
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and fro, the river reflecting their brilliant lights, and also 
those across the water at Levis, made a scene which 
will remain with the beholders as a fairylike scene 
—beautiful. 


MONTREAL 

We saw the last of the charming sights of the Deautiful 
St. Lawrence as we sailed up to Montreal on Sunday 
morning. We arrived soon after noon, and had a fore- 
taste of the magnificent reception prepared for us in 
every city we visited by the shrieking of the syrens of — 
the steamers in the harbour and the cheers of the crowd 
assembled to welcome us. 

The official reception was given to us on Monday 
morning, when we sang “‘O Canada” and ‘‘ God Save 
the King” and were photographed on the deck of the 
Gramptan. 

We then went to our hotels, attended a reception 
at the palatial “‘ Ravenscrag,” tendered by Sir Montague 
and Lady Allan, after which we commenced our choral 
campaign by a concert in the “‘ Arena ”’ which was filled 
by 7,000 expectant auditors, who were roused to en- 
thusiasm, or, as the heading of one newspaper put it, 
it was— 

“ An audience of 7,000 in frenzied delight.” 

The principals, Miss Emily Breare, soprano, Miss 
Gertrude Lonsdale, contralto, Mr. Henry Brearley, tenor, 
and Mr. Robert Charlesworth, bass, all did themselves 
great credit, and the chorus were splendid. We all felt 
_ elated at our first success. 


A GREAT CIVIC RECEPTION AND 
BANQUET 

Tuesday was an eventful day. We were taken to 
visit the Chateau Ramezay, Montreal Bank, and to an 
organ recital at Notre Dame during the morning. At 
I p.m. a grand banquet in the Windsor Hotel was given 
by His Worship, Mayor Payette, and the corporation. 
We were received with tremendous cordiality, which 
put us all in festive mood. 
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AN APOTHEOSIS OF CANADA 


After the banquet there was oratory of a very high 
order for over two hours. But the obviously propa- 
gandist speech of the Minister of Agriculture was the 
one which appealed most to me. For fifty minutes he 
descanted on the glories, progress, and prospects of 
Canada, with fine cumulative declamation, in the follow- 
ing manner :— 


“Fifty years ago there were only fifty farms; now there are 
fifty thousand. Fifty years ago there were only too orchards; now 
there are 100,000; then, 1,000 horses; now, half a million; then, 
I,000 cattle; now, Io million; then, 2,000 acres cultivated; now, 
too million; then, 10,000 apples; now, 2 billion; then, 100,000 
ears of corn; now, 3 trillions, etc. 


Each sentence capped the last in ever-ascending degree. 
It was quite refreshing and exciting. And further, it 
caused, with other influences, quite a number of the 
choir and their friends to return to settle in Canada. 


A LESSON TO ENGLAND 


This banquet and other similar functions taught 
me a lesson which it would be a good thing for all English- 
men to take to heart, namely, to appreciate the land of 
our birth and all the good features pertaining to it much 
more highly than we do. We must train our children 
in and out of school to cherish and value our wonderful 
birthright and all it stands for, with passionate devotion. 
To hear and see American children salute the “ Stars 
and Stripes”’ with their spirit-rousing, high resolve- 
inspiring words—every word burnt in the mind by 
frequent repetition—and then compare our feeble render- 
ing of the national anthem, of which not one in twenty 
could repeat all the three short verses, is to make one 
feel humiliated ; while to think of it as representing 
the highest existing type of national life and government 
has never entered into the hearts of Englishmen to con- 
ceive. 


WILL. THE (‘SCEPPRE /PASS ? 


We must wake up in England, for already—and not 
without reason—Canada is looking to the day when it 
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will be the centre of the British Empire. And this 
will surely come to pass unless we train our children 
to take more pride in “ England, dear England.” 


A PLETHORA OF GOOD THINGS 


The long speechmaking upset our other arrangements. 
We were invited to six places, including the McGill 
University and the residence of Sir George and Lady 
Drummond, famous for its fine collection of pictures. 

At the time appointed chariots came to the “‘ Windsor”’ 
to take us round, but after awhile the police had to order 
them off, and at 4.30 p.m. we had to find our way as best 
we could to our hosts and hostesses, and make a very 
short stay, as we had to dine and dress before the evening 
concert. However, another huge audience and rapturous 
appreciation sent us to rest happy if prostrate. 


OTTAWA 


Early rising was the order on Wednesday morning, as 
we had to leave Montreal for Ottawa at 8.15, arriving 
there at 11.30. 

We were met by the city officials, conducted to our 
hotels, and then to the Houses of Parliament, a superb 
block of buildings—since burnt down—where we had 
the honour of being shown round by the Secretary of 
State. After being photographed we were entertained 
to lunch by the Mayor and Corporation. Addresses 
of welcome were given by Sir John Hanbury, repre- 
senting the Governor-General, and Sir R. Borden, then 
the leader of the opposition, now the Premier, who is 
so brilliantly carrying forward the war activities of 
Canada. He was my colleague all through the lunch. 
These speeches were responded to by Dr. Harriss, 
H. Firth, M.A., A. L. Woodhead, M.A., and myself. 


RECEPTION BY EARL GREY— 
GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
After lunch we were driven to Government House 
to attend a “command ” reception given by Earl and 
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Lady Grey. We were most cordially received. Both 
the Governor-General and Lady Grey shook hands with 
each member, and piloted us through the rooms and 
conservatories in a most charming manner. 

The Earl was evidently pleased to hear his beloved 
Newcastle accent and the Yorkshire idiom of speech, 
and following this encouragement, a jolly unconventional 
tenor, the head of a large engineering firm, known in 
the choir as “ Uncle Will,’ endeavoured to gratify his 
liking. 


A UNIQUE CONCERT SCENE 


One of the difficulties of the tour was the absence of 
suitable places in which to give our concerts. This was 
overcome in Ottawa by chartering a huge circus and skat- 
ing rink known as Dey’s Arena. 

It so happened that on the day of our concert there 
was the first “cold snap ”’ of, say, 20 degrees of frost, 
and as there was no heating apparatus in the Arena, 
great portable coal stoves were introduced to take off 
the chill if possible. Still the place, filled with auditors, 
felt like a refrigerator. 

The choir came on as usual, but before the arrival of 
the Governor-General, Lady Grey and suite, they went 
out in pairs, then in parties, and finally in droves, and 
returned fully clad in hats, overcoats, and furs. The 
Viceregal party also came in their winter attire, and thus 
one saw the unusual sight of a choir muffled up to the 
eyes singing to an audience similarly dressed. 

But though the atmosphere seemed to turn the 
breath to icicles, the well-directed sounds seemed to go 
red hot to the responsive emotions of the listeners, and 
roused them to fever heat. They shouted and clapped 
wildly, while a dense crowd of university students who 
were in the gallery behind the choir in the intervals 
between the pieces yelled out their college cry, which 
sounded like miniature claps of thunder. What with 
the singing and the students’ interludes the 7,500 auditors 
had a memorable evening. | 
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At the close of the concert the Governor-General 
sent for me to convey his thanks and congratulations to 
chorus and principals for the treat we had given to 
Ottawa. This message we all appreciated, and despite 
the arctic conditions outside, we filed from the Arena 
with the heat of Sahara inside our hearts. 

Mr. J. W. Phillips and myself rushed off to catch the 
midnight Pullman train to Toronto—as we were due to 
attend a morning rehearsal of the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra for the evening concert—while the committee 
went to “ Earnscliffe,”’ where they were entertained in 
right royal fashion by Dr. and Mrs. Harriss. 

It should be mentioned that ‘‘Earnscliffe’’ was the 
residence of the famous Sir J. Macdonald until his 
death, when Dr. Harriss became its fortunate possessor. 


TORONTO 


The very important city of Toronto had peculiar 
interest and importance to the Yorkshire choral invaders. 
There was a sentimental feeling aroused by the fact 
that it was formerly called Muddy York, and that it is 
bounded on the east and west by the rivers Don and 
Humber. It may be said, ‘‘ What’s in a name? ”’ but 
these things count, and we Yorkshire people felt a flavour 
of Yorkshire about the city through these names. 

We also felt that Toronto was the crux of the trip 
and the touchstone of the success or failure—first, be- 
cause of its musical reputation ; second, because it had in 
its midst the famous Mendelssohn Choir ; and third, we 
were to give four concerts in three days, a task which 
would test not only our physical stamina but our musical 
attainments. 

When to all these things we add the many calls to 
festivities, sight-seeing, and receptions which the choir 
felt it a duty to attend, it will be seen what an anxious 
time I had to keep my forces in good fighting trim for 
the concerts. However, it was accomplished, and we 
emerged through the ordeal in triumph. 
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MAKING ‘“ GOOD ” 

The choir left Ottawa for Toronto at 8.15 a.m., and 
arrived at 4.30 p.m. There was a rush to the hotel to 
dine and dress for the concert and to tune up for the 
important testing time. The programme consisted of 
about two-thirds of the Messiah and a number of un- 
accompanied part-songs, solos, etc. The beautiful and 
imposing Massey Hall was packed with about 4,000 
people, while hundreds had to be turned away from the 
doors. The audience were in critical mood, but after 
the first chorus, “And the Glory,” sung in our most 
convincing style, we carried the hearers with us and 
decidedly “‘made good.” All restraint was broken 
down and enthusiasm was unbounded. 


MENDELSSOHN CHOIR BANQUET 

This success was emphasized by the— 

“ Banquet tendered to Dr. Henry Coward and the Sheffield Choir by 
Dr. A. S. Vogt and the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, on Thursday 
evening, November 5th, 1908.” 

All the élite of the city were present, and further 
éclat was given to the function when the chairman, 
Dr. Byron E. Walker, read a cablegram from the King 
and a message of thanks and congratulation from the 
Governor-General, while good-fellowship was secured 
by placing each singer between two members of the 
Mendelssohn Choir. Most kind things were said to. us 
by Dr. Vogt, Dr. Walker, and other prominent gentlemen, 
which called for a reply from myself. Altogether the 
great courtesy shown to us, and the result of the concert, 
made it a memorable and glorious night. 


THE RISING TIDE 


Our fame spread abroad by the reports of the audi- 
ences, and the effect was cumulative. The programmes 
were varied, and included Elyah, Gerontius, ‘‘ Sing ye 
to the Lord” (Bach), ‘Sands of Dee” (Dr. Harriss), 
“Coronation Ode” (Dr. Ham), “ Indian Lullaby ” 
(Dr. Vogt). The last three works were conducted 
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by the composers, who were immensely pleased with their 
preparation and reception. In the words of a well- 
known advertisement our efforts ‘‘ left a good impression 
behind.” 

The newspapers were more than generous in their 
warm appreciation. Their dictum may be summed up 
in the following two sentences. 

The Toronto Daily Star heading declared that— 

“ The visit of Dr. Coward and his great choir was the most notable 
event in the musical history of Canada.” 

Dr. J. D. Logan, the well-known critic, in a signed 
criticism, wrote— 

“The greatest choir in the world easily sustained its right to that 
title last night in Massey Hall.”’ 

About 16,000 attended the four concerts, and a dollar 
was willingly paid for standing room. 


THE,.TOLL, OF PLEASURE 


I can only glance at the many festive engagements 
and social compliments which crowded upon us, and 
which, as a matter of fact, were often more fatiguing 
than the rehearsals and concerts we had to attend. 

Friday was taken up between rehearsal and concert 
with visits to clubs, luncheons, drives, sight-seeing, 
and afternoon teas. Saturday was a particularly busy 
day, but our ladies seemed determined to ante-date the 
endurance of our fair sex war workers. At noon there 
was a reception by the Mayor in the City Hall. The 
Schubert Choir was in attendance, and sang an “‘ Ode 
of Welcome.” At the Mayor’s request we responded 
with “‘ O Canada !” “‘ O Gladsome Light !” and “‘ You 
stole my love,” and the privileged crowd in the hall 
clamoured for more. 

At the close of the reception we were driven in pair- 
horse carriages round the beautiful suburbs. Then 
lunch was followed by an afternoon concert in Massey 
Hall. This over, a long string of carriages conveyed us 
to an “‘ At Home,” given by Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Cox at 
their palatial mansion. 
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A TOUCH OF YORKSHIRE 


We were received with the warmest welcome and 
lavish hospitality. In one of the rooms a cheerful fire 
was blazing, the first we had seen in Canada, radiators 
being the rule there. At the sight of this reminder of 
home one of our impulsive singers exclaimed, ‘“ Isn’t 
it cheering to see an open fire grate? How I should 
like to poke it !”?, Mrs. Cox, who hailed from Yorkshire, 
and who therefore fully appreciated the longing, happened 
to hear the remark, and promptly replied, “ Well, you 
may,’ and he did, amid the smiles and enjoyment of the 
entire party and the hostess. 


THE CROWNING TOUCH 


We sang our grateful thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Cox for 
their abounding welcome, and then drove back to the 
city to prepare for the final concert which, as mentioned 
before, crowned the series. 

When this was over, the long strain being ended, 
the singers felt free to accept some of the final invitations 
to clubs, societies, institutions, etc., which were extended 
to them. 


A SOOTHING LULLABY 


It was a very worn-out chorus which retired to rest 
that night, but all were soothed by the thought that the 
Toronto Tournament, the test of the tour, had resulted 
in a triumph, and henceforth Toronto would be to them 
a place of joyous memories and pleasurable associations. 
Personally, I sang inwardly many doxologies. 


NIAGARA 


Relieved in mind, rested in body and exhilarated by 
the thought of a day’s rest, our spirits “‘ flew in feathers ” 
as we approached the Falls of Niagara on Sunday morning 
after a two hours’ run in the comfortable Grand Trunk 
line special train through that part known as the Garden 
of Canada. The fresh morning air lent zest to the drive 
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to our hotels, but the first sight of the Falls at a distance, 
was to me very disappointing. We had anticipated 
splashing and dashing and general movement, but 


instead of that the Falls looked like a curtain of glass, | 
while the river had a smooth surface, and the running | 


carriages drowned all sounds from the Falls. 


THE THRALL OF NIAGARA 


However, when we got close to the precipice and | 
saw the huge volume of water which was hurled cease- | 


lessly over the brink, and wondered how on earth this 
could go on for millenniums, the majesty, sublimity, 


and overwhelming force of the mighty Niagara seized | 
hold on one’s mind. After this sensation had been ex- | 


perienced every available minute was spent near its 
enthralling spell. 


AN IDEAL SING 


It was a beautiful moonlight night, and we saw the 
rare lunar rainbows over the falls. Under such ideal 
conditions we sang Faning’s “‘ Moonlight ” 


the distance. 


On Monday morning we “did” the sights of the 
district, saw the statue of the heroic Brock, made the | 


Great Gorge Trip on the Electric, and saw the whirlpool 


where Captain Webb met with his tragic death, the rapids, | 
and other interesting features, which make this one of the | 


finest scenic trips in the world. 


A MYSTERIOUS GATHERING 


In the afternoon we gave a concert at the huge. 
Olympia. As I went up from the hotel and saw the’ 


few scattered houses and nobody stirring, I wondered 
wherever the audience would come from. I was as- 


tounded when I got to the Olympia to find it crowded. 
Like the Scottish chieftain’s clansmen the crowd had | 
sprung up mysteriously and added another marvel to} 


the tour. 


in a manner | 
which thrilled both singers and listeners right away in | 
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IN THE U.S.—BUFFALO 


Splendid hotel arrangements enabled us to dine 
without delay and reach comfortably the special cars 
and train to Buffalo to give a concert on Monday evening. 
This visit proved to be one of the features of the tour. 

When we arrived at the Convention Hall a dense 
crowd outside was struggling to get in. A dollar and a 
half was paid for standing room. Five thousand eager 
upturned faces seemed to inspire the singers, who in 
turn inspired the enthusiastic auditors with the American 
national anthem— 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty,” 
followed by our national anthem. 

We sang our favourite effective pieces, each of which 
““ went home,” and created a furore with Bach’s “ Sing 
ye.” After this a great laurel wreath bound with white 
ribbon, on which was printed ‘‘ Buffalo singers to the 
Sheffield Choir,” was produced. Uproarious cheers 
were given as it was handed to me, and I had to respond 
for the choir. 

After the concert the bulk of the singers returned 
to Niagara, and at 1.30 a.m. had another fine view of 
the falls by moonlight. 


A PALATIAL CLUB 


The Buffalo Club sent an invitation to our gentlemen 
to join them at supper after the concert, and a good 
number, including the committee, accepted. Many ot 
our party were acquainted with clubs, but this fairly took 
our breath away as we were shown over the large entrance 
hall, the theatre, gymnasium, the lounge, reading-room, 
swimming-bath, and the dining-room, each of which had 
an air of luxury that eclipsed anything we had seen before. 
The President was supported by the Mayor and the 
chiefs of the musical world. Supper, speeches—really 
charming—and replies carried us on to 2 a.m., when a 
move towards Niagara was suggested. Here the great 
courtesy of the club was displayed, for instead of a train 


z5 
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a special tramcar had been chartered to convey us the 
twenty-two miles, and we arrived at our hotels about 3.30 
a.m. ‘Tired out, we had pleasant dreams of dwelling in 
marble halls and being treated right royally. 


FINAL MOVEMENT 


From Tuesday, November toth, to Friday, November 
13th, we had a most strenuous timé, giving seven concerts _ 
in the seven towns we visited and travelling eight hundred 
miles en route. 

Each day was full of excitement and pleasure, although | 
there was some discomfort to some of the party through 
the difficulty of getting adequate sleeping accommodation 
for 250 in some of the small towns we visited. However, 
these drawbacks would be gladly borne again if we could 
have another such trip. 


ST. CATHERINE’S 


We left Niagara—of happy memory—at eleven o’clock 
on ‘Tuesday morning for a run of fifty miles to St. 
Catherine’s, spoken of as the Garden of Canada. The 
opera-house was crowded, and although much of the 
volume of our singing went up the “‘ flies ”’ the audience 
had a great time. We left at 4.30 p.m. to journey 
thirty-two miles to the go-ahead city of 


HAMILTON 


Here special carriages conveyed us to the town hall 
for a mayoral reception, and the Elgar Choir, under 
the inspiring direction of Mr. Bruce Carey, sang us an 
ode of welcome. ‘The Armoury was packed with four 
thousand people, and the warmth of their welcome 
roused us up to our best efforts, and many think that here 
we reached our highest point of excellence, which was . 
crowned with the gift of a large laurel wreath. We 
wound up with “ Auld Lang Syne ” amidst wild demon- 
strations. It was a great night. 
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BRANTFORD AND LONDON. 


On Wednesday morning a short run of twenty-miles 
brought us to Brantford, where another packed house 
greeted us at the afternoon concert, and this being ended, 
we sped another fifty miles to give an evening concert 
at the flourishing town of London. 

This was the most westerly point we reached. Here 
we sang before 3,500 demonstrative listeners, and during 
the interval the Mayor and Councillors ascended the 
platform and presented us with an illuminated address. 

After the concert we had a brilliant banquet in the 
Tecumseh Dominion Hotel—a grand place—and most 
of us stayed there for the night, but not all. To provide 
for this unavoidable lack of sleeping accommodation we 
sent to Toronto for several Pullman sleeping-cars, and 
all were well provided for, but it cost £1 10s. per bed 
owing to the long distance the cars had to travel. 


LINDSEY 


On Thursday we turned homewards, travelling 186 
miles to Lindsey, where we were received with the usual | 
warm and courteous welcome. Here we also received 
a civic address, and both townsmen and singers parted 
full of mutual regard. A little jaunt of twenty miles 
brought us to 


PETERBOROUGH 

Here the opera-house was well arranged, and as a 
result we finished our scheduled list of concerts in 
brilliant style, striving in this way to repay the civic 
authorities for their address of welcome and the crowded 
audience for their enthusiasm. 

At the close of the concert there was a rush to catch 
the trams and Pullman sleeping-cars to take us 262 miles 
to rejoin the Grampian at Montreal, at which city we 
arrived in the early morning, to our great joy, as It was 
like going to a temporary home, full of delightful remini- 
scences. 
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MEMENTOES 


During the sail of 180 miles to Quebec there were 
several little ceremonies which made the closing of the 
tour a time of pleasurable satisfaction to every one. 

First there was the presentation of a massive silver 
loving-cup to Captain Gamble as a token of appreciation 
for all he had done towards the comfort and enjoyment 
of the entire party. Then Dr. Harriss was most compli- 
mentary to the chorus and was in the seventh heaven at 
their success, which had justified his faith in their singing, 
and which had made possible the financial success of 
the enterprise. His thanks were greatly appreciated. 
He also presented silver cups to Mr. W. S. Skelton, 
J.P., Mr. J. H. Lawson, Mr. A. S. Burrows, and Dr. 
A. L. Husband, to show his and my own gratitude for 
their invaluable, unstinted assistance. Dr. Harriss also 
produced another for the conductor, which was received 
with gratitude and appreciation. 


“SWEET, AFTER. TOIL, COMETH RES br.” 


Sweet content filled our hearts because there was that 
sense of repose born of ‘“‘ something attempted, some- 
thing done.” This calmness of spirit enabled us to 
enjoy the beauties of the river scenery, and amongst 
other interesting sights we saw the very rare one of a 
deer swimming across the St. Lawrence, here two miles 
wide. 


CODA—TUTTI—GRANDIOSO 


We arrived at Quebec in the afternoon of Friday, 
and as we had to stay there for some hours while the 
Grampian took in cargo, it was arranged to give an extra 
concert in the Armoury, half of the proceeds to go to 
Quebec charities and the other half to be spent in pro- 
viding a small silver salver for each member of the 
choir as a souvenir of the tour. 

The concert was a fitting climax, and the whole was 
wound up by a banquet given by Dr. Harriss in the 
Frontenac Hotel, which was worthy of the occasion. 
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A long list of notabilities were present, and the Governor- 
General, in felicitous language, thanked us for our wel- 
come visit. This and the other speeches seemed to 
crystallize the many addresses of welcome given all 
along our journey into the refrain— 
“ Tt is well for us, O brothers, 
That you came so far to see us.” 

It was cheering to us all, and we felt proud that 
we had done something to cement the unity of the Em- 
pire, especially with the great Dominion in the west, 
for which our admiration and high regard were un- 
bounded after what we had seen and the tremendous 
spontaneous welcome accorded to us. 


HOMEWARD BOUND 
The tooting of the syren warned us to hurry to the 
Grampian and the banquet ended amid hurried ex- 
pressions of mutual esteem and much jubilation at such 
a brilliant ending of the tour. 
We scampered down the steep streets and were soon 
aboard, and before long all was peace and quiet among 
the 250 members of the Shefheld Choir and friends. 


“HURRAH !”—A FAVOURING GALE 

It is impossible to give details of our glorious ex- 
hilarating homeward voyage across the Atlantic—the 
games, sports, concerts, entertainments, storms, heavenly 
calms, and the infectious high spirits of the whole com- 
pany. It must suffice to say that we had a journey full 
of fortunate happenings. A storm came on just as the 
dinner tables were set, and gave the ship a lurch which 
swept the tables clean of crockery, etc. Happily, this 
eighty-mile gale blew from aft to fore, and though it 
dashed the water the whole length of the ship, flooding 
a number of cabins, it blew us out of the threatened 
grip of snow and ice, which, had they closed around, 
would have caused indefinite delay. It was a magni- 
ficent sight to see the huge billows rush and race past 
the steamer in the same direction in which we were 
sailing. 
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When passing the north of Ireland another favouring 
gale enabled the boat to escape by six hours only the 
awful thrall of a fog which would have held us up for a 
couple of days. Altogether, in the joys we had and the 
perils we missed we had much to be thankful for on our 
return voyage. 


“ HOME, SWEET HOME” ONCE MORE—A 
ROUSING WELCOME 

On Saturday, November 28th, at 8.5 p.m., the 
Singing Pilgrims reached the Liverpool dockside, where 
many friends were assembled to give us hearty greetings. 

Notwithstanding the rain the choir formed up and 
sang ‘“‘ Home, sweet home,” with more than wonted 
fervour and heart-throb. 

The luggage was quickly transferred, while those 
who had been long parted exchanged affectionate 
greetings. The Custom House officials, recognizing 
our anxiety to reach home, were extremely kind to us, 
passing our luggage quickly. ‘Then there was a rush for 
cabs, and we started from Liverpool at 9.50 p.m. 

We arrived at Sheffield station at 12.5 a.m. (Sunday), 
where a great crowd was gathered to welcome us back 
with cheers and other vociferous expressions. I was 
seized by a party of men, carried on their shoulders to 
an elevation, and all the singers and crowd sang ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home,” “ Praise God from Whom all blessings 
flow,” and “God save the king.” Then followed 
another volley of cheers, and we were allowed to leave 
for our homes, which were reached about 1 a.m. 


A SHORT SUMMARY OF THE TOUR 
Reviewing the whole undertaking, I can say that it 
was a greater success than any one expected, both musi- 
cally and financially. We sang before 50,000 people 
at the sixteen concerts given with undoubted success. 
The expenses, though very great, were entirely met, 
if we except the personal expenses of Dr. Harriss. 
As he was prepared to lose £2,000 to carry out his 
patriotic scheme he was well satisfied with the loss of, 
say, £500. 
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The principals, Miss Emily Breare, Miss Gertrude 
Lonsdale, Mr. Henry Brearley, and Mr. R. Charlesworth, 
all did exceedingly well, and added to their reputations. 
The second string principals, Misses Coward, North, 
Frankish, Messrs. A. S. Burrows and Peacock, all did 
capital service. Mr. J. W. Phillips showed how efficient 
a really good organist can be, while Mr. J. A. Staton was 
a tower of strength at the pianoforte. Messrs. F. 
Rodgers and C. Ernest Coward took occasional service 
as accompanists effectively. 

The interests of the choir were well looked after by 
Messrs. W. S. Skelton, A. S. Burrows, J. H. Lawson, 
J. Maclaurin, H. Leah, G. Harrop, and E. Neale, while 
the comfort of the visitors was in the safe direction 
of Messrs. James Hastings—known as the skipper— 
Mr. J. Nadin, Mr. Kenneth Curwen, and Mr. Reuben 
Thompson. Dr. Husband was a physician par excellence. 
The ladies’ representatives and advisers were the 
efficient and ever-willing Mrs. Lawson, Mrs. Craven, 
Mrs. Ripper, and Mrs. Burrows. 

To Mr. Skelton more than to any other single person 
thanks are due for his level-headed guidance, tactful 
manipulation of difficult problems, and his infectious 
cheerfulness of spirit. 

Over the whole enterprise the word “ success ”’ 
has been written large with a super-capital “5S,” and 
with this we will leave the greatest musical venture 
ever undertaken previous to 1908. 


1909 TWO REMARKABLE RENDERINGS 
OF THE “ MESSIAH ” 


The year opened auspiciously by two brilliantly 
successful performances of the Messiah, under new con- 
ditions, one @ Ja Coward, and the other @ la Wood, 
each on New Year’s Day, 1909. ‘The former was given 
in St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, with Mdlle. Dolores, 
Mme. Kirkby Lunn, Messrs. J. McCormack, and 
Robert Radford as principals, and the society’s orchestra 
(the Scottish), with myself as conductor. 
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As this was the first time that my rendering of the 
oratorio had been heard north of Newcastle, there was 
much excitement manifested to hear the performance. 
The place was packed, and though it was just an ordinary 
performance the receipts were £750—a record, I believe. 

On the same day I was represented at the Queen’s 
Hall, London, by the Sheffield Musical Union, which 
sang the Messiah, under Mr. H. J. Wood. This per- 
formance was remarkable from the fact that Mr. Wood, 
who is known to be most fastidious respecting rehearsals, 
risked the performance without a single rehearsal with 
the chorus, notwithstanding his very many departures 
from the ordinary rendering. Being warned about this, 
the chorus watched his beat closely for any variegated 
tempi—of which there were many samples—and they 
blew ‘“‘ hot or cold,” “‘ fast or slow,” and followed him 
to such perfection that he wrote to me next day and 
said, ‘“‘ You will be glad to hear that the Sheffield Musical 
Union sang magnificently yesterday evening. . . . It 
gave me the keenest pleasure to conduct. It was like 
conducting a highly-trained professional orchestra, and 
I think this is the highest compliment I can pay them.” 

On January 13th a repetition of the Messiah, in Glas- 
gow, was again a triumph, and the papers were most 
glowing. 

During this period (1908-10) the Leeds Choral 
Union and the Sheffield Musical Union sang so fre- 
quently at the Queen’s Hall that it would be tedious to 
recount each occasion. I shall therefore dismiss these 
events with the remark that no choirs have had so many 
‘““stringings up,’ such artistic stimulus, holiday jaunts, 
and their attendant glory as these two choirs. 


UNREHEARSED DISARRANGEMENTS 


There are, however, several “‘ happenings ” which 
deserve notice. ‘These arose from the arrangements—or, 
rather, the disarrangements—of the railway companies. 

We always travelled to London by special non-stop 
dining-cars, therefore the choirs generally had ample 
time to go leisurely to the Queen’s Hall and prepare for 
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the concert ; but not always—sometimes the “ express ” 
train crawled, and the “non-stop” stood still! For 
instance, at the performance just named, the singers 
filed into the hall fifteen minutes late. 

On another occasion we were so late that orders 
were given to change dresses in the motors and buses 
which conveyed the singers from the station to the hall, 
and pedestrians saw a procession of carriages in which 
ladies were madly changing dresses as they were whirled 


along. 
When they reached the hall one of our stewards 
hurried them on to the platform, ‘“H. J.” was very 


pleased to see them so soon, as he had not anticipated 
impromptu dressing-rooms en route. 

The worst instance was when we were forty minutes 
behind time through being “held up”’ just outside 
London for one and a half hours. But as railway com- 
panies’ promises are of the piecrust order, we simply 
had to “ grin and bear’ and sing extra well—which we 
did—to atone for their delay. 

There will be no further reference to these visits to 
Queen’s Hall except to a unique occasion in 1917. 


920. 

‘* Well begun is half done ”’ proved true of 1909, as 
it was a most prosperous year in every respect. In 
addition to my routine engagements I had the honour 
of conducting musical festival performances at More- 
cambe, Aberdeen, Southport, and Newcastle. Of More- 
cambe it may be said that it was as enjoyable as those of 
previous years, therefore its successful issue needs no 
further comment. 

The laurels gained at Southport at the first Festival 
were renewed at this more ambitious three days’ fixture, 
which would have been repeated had there been a suit- 
able concert hall. The recent demise of the mainspring 
of the enterprise—the highly esteemed Arthur W. Speed 
—is a severe blow to future operations. In any case 
Southport may glory in its past Festivals. 
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Of the many pleasant features of the Aberdeen 
Festivals of 1909-10 I value very highly the coming 
into close personal contact with the genial and accom- 
plished Professor C. Sanford Terry of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, whose driving force and musical ability animated 
the whole committee to aspire to and accomplish big 
things. 

My old friend, Dr. McNaught, our premier adjudi- 
cator, took charge of the competitions, while I had the 
performances of the united choir of over 500 singers 
to direct through Elijah and Messiah. 

On Friday, June 4th, a complimentary dinner was 
given to Dr. McNaught and myself over which the Earl 
of Aberdeen, Viceroy of Ireland, presided. In a grace- 
fully phrased speech the chairman said many apprecia- 
tive things about the visitors from over the Border. 
These were endorsed by Professor Terry and others, 
to which we had to reply, the whole function taking up 
columns of the newspapers. 

To the above gratifying episodes I must add the 
pleasures derived from motoring around the smaller 
towns as far as Peterhead in company with Professor 
Sanford Terry to rehearse different contingents of the 
choir and focus the praiseworthy preparatory training of 
Messrs. A. Collingwood, F.R.C.O., and W. P. Fleming— 
both very able and enthusiastic conductors. Then came 
the stimulating rehearsal of the orchestra, chorus, 
and principals—Miss Eva Rich, Miss Broaley, Messrs. 
H. Brearley, and Herbert Brown—which occupied, for 
the conductor, four and a half hours. 

The magnificent result of the concert marked an 
epoch in the upward tendency and progress of musical 
achievement in Aberdeen and district. There were 
many rejoicing musical enthusiasts in Aberdeen after 
each Festival performance, and I rejoiced with them, 
and not without cause. 


NEWCASTLE’S. NOTABLE FESTIVAL 


The most important musical event of the year, if not 
in the country, certainly in the north, was undoubtedly 
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the Newcastle Festival. It was conceived on large 
lines, and carried through to a triumphant finish. 

In these large undertakings the mainspring of success 
is the president, the chairman of committee, the execu- 
tive, or conductor. In this instance it was largely due 
to the two honorary secretaries, Mr. C. Francis Lloyd, 
Mus.Bac., and Mr. J. B. Clark, both cultivated musicians, 
both good organists and conductors, both enthusiastic 
amateurs moved with progressive and exalted ideals. 
They outlined the scheme and inspired the committee 
with a determination to reach the highest goal, regardless 
of expense or trouble, a view which had my ardent 
support. 

With respect to not sparing expense it should be said 
that as the Town Hall—locally known as the “‘ Coffin’’— 
was not a desirable venue for the Festival, the committee 
spent {£800 in trying to make the stage of the Palace 
Theatre suitable for the great occasion, and even then 
the results were not ideal; hence there will not be 
another Festival until a new concert hall is built. 


A GALAXY OF STARS 


The following will show in concise form the magni- 
tude and comprehensiveness of the scheme— 


NEWCASTLE FESTIVAL, OCTOBER 2oth to 2ist, too9. 


Principals: Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Esta D’Argo, Madame 
Clara Butt, Miss Phyllis Lett, Miss Maria Yelland, Mr. John Coates, 
Mr. Walter Hyde, Mr. Frederic Austin, Mr. Herbert Brown, and Mr. 
Kennerley Rumford. Solo pianists: Signor Busoni and Mr. Egon 
Petri. Organist: Mr. J. E. Jeffries, F.R.C.O. Chorus-master: Dr. 
Henry Coward. Chorus accompanist: Mr. Thos. Wilkinson. Con- 
ductors: Mr. Wassili Safonoff and Dr. Henry Coward. The following 
will conduct theiy own works : Sir Edward Elgar, Mr. Granville Bantock, 
Signor Busoni, Mr. Rutland Boughton, and Mr. A. von Ahn Carse. 
Festival Chorus of 400 voices. The London Symphony Orchestra. 


AN IMPORTANT DEBATABLE POINT 


It will be seen that the committee decided to invite 
composers to conduct their own works. ‘This opens the 
important and, in some circles, the much discussed 
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question, “‘ Is it better to have one conductor only to 
conduct the whole Festival, or should there be a conduc- 
tor-in-chief, with the proviso that composers may con- 
duct their own compositions if they desire to do so?” 
Let us look at some of the arguments on both sides of the 
question. 


ADVANTAGES OF ONE CONDUCTOR 


By having one supreme conductor, unity of style, 
conception, and purpose are secured, and usually, when 
a solo conductor is chosen, he is of such eminence that 
his skill, knowledge, and readings are supposed to be 
beyond criticism. He clears away the difficulty of having 
too many Richmonds in the field; is very helpful and 
suggestive respecting the programmes and principals, 
and makes the committee feel at ease as to the general 
outcome of the whole artistic side of the Festival. Such 
a list of advantages would seem to make the case 
unanswerable in favour of the single conductor, but there 
is another side which we will now consider. 


WHY COMPOSERS SHOULD CONDUCT 


Against the individualistic supremacy are the con- 
siderations that much more interest is excited in a work 
when the composer conducts it. The predominant 
element of a Festival, the chorus, as a rule value the 
éclat,and revel in singing under a distinguished or rising 
composer, and the general public esteem it a privilege 
to see the creative genius directing his work. 

It is a means of paying a graceful compliment to 
each composer which should not be neglected, seeing 
that, as a rule, the financial rewards are lamentably 
inadequate to the skill and personal labour involved in 
composing anything artistic. This is why, in my societies, 
I have so persistently favoured invitations to composers 
to conduct their creations, although each time I suffer 
eclipse. 

I have long held the opinion that more works were 
marred than made at some of the older musical Festivals 
from lack of understanding of and sympathy with the 
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ideals of the absent composer. Now the mere fact 
that the creator of the music will conduct stimulates 
the chorus-master and singers to make special and 
successful efforts to overcome the technical difficulties, 
while the interpretative side is secured by the composer 
himself, to the artistic gain of the whole. It is quite 
possible that the less experienced man may not be as 
efficient as the conductor-in-chief, but if the chorus 
have been trained to sing the music so well that they can 
go on practically without guidance—which I may say 
unboastingly 1s what I have always striven to attain— 
then the balance is in favour of the composer-conductor, 
as he gets what he desires. . 


DEFECTS OF AUTOCRACY 


Two disadvantages of the virtuoso-controlled Festival 
should be mentioned. One is the pronounced tendency 
of the appointed person to become dictator. In a 
““ my-arm-alone-hath-done-this ”’ style he often makes 
such demands that I once heard a high official say in 
protest that it seemed to him that having elected the 
conductor the committee might retire. 

In another case, after a gentleman had pleaded for 
and obtained more freedom of action, the great Mogul 
said at the close, ‘‘ I have no objection to freedom if it 
fits in with my ideas.”” He was a German. 

The next drawback to exclusive control is the fact 
that even the cleverest man has his prejudices and 
limitations in sympathies, outlook, and grasp of musical 
idiom. Al} this reacts on the renderings of the works. 
Sir “A” is known to have decided antipathy to Sir 
“B’s’”’ compositions—the result at the performance 
can be foretold in one guess. 

A striking case of limited attainment is afforded by 
Dr. Hans Richter. He was undoubtedly a great orches- 
tral conductor. but as a choral conductor he was quite 
ordinary. The worst performances of Messiah, Faust, 
and Gerontius were under his baton, and though he was 
excused on the grounds of his lack of sympathy with or 
knowledge of the idiom of the works, this did not make 
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for the musical success of a Festival. He, being a 
German, was not criticized, whereas for a similar result 
an Englishman would have been flayed alive. 

Of course the touchstone of the whole, the final 
appeal, is found in the actual results, and after attending 
numerous Festivals for many years I have come to the 
conclusion that the balance of excellence is in favour ot 
the non-exclusive conductorship. 


AT NEWCASTLE 


At any rate, the experience of Newcastle fully justified 
to the hilt the plurality of conductors. Every work 
went magnificently. Every composer was in raptures. 
The whole Festival was a triumph musically, financially, 
and socially. The choral singing was as remarkable in 
its way as the first Sheffield Festival, and if the edge of 
wonderment had not been forestalled by that epoch- 
making event, it would have called forth as great an 
outburst of surprise and congratulation from the Press. 

The musical authorities of Newcastle are only waiting 
for a new and adequate concert hall to renew the glories 
of the Festival in 1909. 


THE SECOND TOUR IN GERMANY 


While the world tour was maturing another scheme 
was developed and carried through—a repeat visit to 
Germany. It came about in this way. 

Dr. Chrysander, physician to the late Prince Bismarck, 
and son of the famous biographer of Handel, had in- 
herited his father’s admiration for the great musical 
genius, and he, having heard of our performance of the 
Messiah in Dusseldorf, was anxious to hear a Yorkshire 
rendering of the great epic. In reply to an inquiry 
I suggested that he should come to Sheffield, Leeds, or 
Huddersfield. He consequently visited Sheffield, heard 
the Musical Union render the Messiah, and was so de- 
lighted that on March gth, 1909, he came from Hamburg 
to Huddersfield to hear us perform Israel in Egypt. He 
was carried away with admiration, and declared that we 
ought to go to Hamburg, Berlin, and other important 
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towns, and prophesied that we should be even more 
royally welcomed than we were on our previous visit. 
His letters pressing the idea, coupled with our former 
successes, revived the notion of paying a second visit 
to the “‘ Vaterland.” 

Mr. W. L. Lindlar again gave us his most valuable 
assistance. A deputation consisting of Messrs. Skelton, 
Burrows, Lindlar, and myself went over to make arrange- 
ments, and though we could not include Hamburg, 
we fixed up Aix-la-Chappelle, Dusseldorf, Essen, Leipzig, 
and Dresden. 

After ample preparation three hundred Yorkshire 
singers and friends left London on Saturday evening, 
September 24th, 1g10, passed through Dover, and 
arrived at Aix about noonon Sunday. We were honoured 
with a reception in the Forest Gardens during the 
afternoon, where the local prize choir sang for us and 
gave us a concert in the Kursaal at night. 

On Monday evening we gave a ninety minutes’ selec- 
tion from the Messiah, with Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Henry 
Brearley, and Mr. Robert Charlesworth as principals. 
This was followed by an alla cappella second part. A 
great ovation and large wreath testified to our successful 

appeal to the crowded audience. 


DUSSELDORF 


We repeated our former triumph at Dusseldorf, 
but on this occasion we, by special request, performed 
Gerontius and a miscellaneous second part. Here we 
gathered another wreath, and wound up with a compli- 
mentary supper in the Ton Halle. 


ESSEN 


At Essen the major part of the concert consisted 
of Israel in Egypt, which had been selected by the civic 
authorities. We were treated most courteously, and 
shown round everything except the works, where they 
were then probably preparing for the coming clash of 
arms and ‘‘ The Day.” From these we were most 


politely and skilfully “‘ headed off’’ to the schools, 
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hospitals, etc. All idea of discourtesy was dispelled by 
the capital supper and speeches after the concert, 
and the festivities were crowned with jolly dancing, 
which was kept up till 1 a.m., when we had to rush for 
the train to travel all night to— 


LEIPZIG 


We arrived thoroughly worn out with the ten hours’ 
journey, but the ladies could not resist the shop window 
dissipation, therefore they tripped through the principal 
streets instead of resting. ‘The result was seen at the 
afternoon rehearsal of ‘Sing Ye’’ and other unaccom- 
panied pieces. The singing was flat, lifeless, insipid, and 
so tired were they that some fell asleep as they sat. The 
loss of pitch appalled me, and I went to the hotel more 
depressed than ever I remember. However, after a 
rest I succeeded in inspiring the singers with spirit and 
confidence. They rose to the occasion, threw off all 
inertia, and sang with a full determination to conquer all 
difficulties, and they succeeded. 

At the close, we all felt that the ‘‘ wreath of honour ”’ 
was well deserved and appropriate. It was a real victory 
of the spirit over the body. 


DRESDEN 


Dresden was a grand wind-up of the tour. The 
concert seemed to be the best of all, and a splendid 
wreath was our final trophy. The whole official pro- 
ceedings of the tour were rounded off by a brilliant closing 
supper in which we fraternized with the members of the 
local choirs, who in turn came forward to sing for our 
entertainment. Speeches were delivered, and the ball 
was kept rolling till 1 a.m. 

We spent all Saturday sight-seeing the city museums 
and picture galleries, and left at 11.45 p.m. for England, 
after having had a triumphal tour, every one well sa- 
tisfied, including the large number of friends who 
had accompanied us. We reached home on Monday, 
erat 3rd, 1910, bringing our sheaves (four wreaths) 
with us. 
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The only other events of 1910 which call for special 
remark are a complimentary concert given by the Musical 
Union to the British Association on the occasion of their 
visit to Sheffield and the performance of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s cantata, The Return of the Sun God, a fine 
but difficult work. Sir Alexander conducted the per- 
formance and was very complimentary to the chorus. 
The last item to be mentioned is the great honour paid 
to the Huddersfield Choral Society in being selected to 
represent Britain chorally at the International Musical 
Association’s meeting, held in London on June rst, 
Igi1I, to which reference has already been made. 


“AN INTERMEZZO 


Before proceeding to the dominating event of 1911— 

the tour round the world by my combined choir of 
singers from Sheffield, Leeds, Huddersfield, and New- 
castle—it will be convenient to break the continuity of 
the narrative and bid a truce to concerts and travel, 
to indite some opinions, inferences, and deductions 
drawn from my long experience as a professional teacher, 
lecturer, and conductor. 
_ For twenty years—from 1889 to 1g09—I derived the 
bulk of my income from private teaching, chiefly 
singing, a fair number of advanced harmony and 
counterpoint pupils plus a few for pianoforte and violin. 
But from 1905, when my public and society engagements 
increased greatly, I eased off private tuition until, “ getting 
smaller by degrees and beautifully less,” it ceased 
entirely by 1910. 


PERSISTENCE OF THE ORDINARY 


The first striking fact which emerged was how few 
persons, despite the best tuition, are fitted by endowment 
for a professional career either as vocalists or instru- 
mentalists. Although there is a good general average 
of musical attainment and ability, those who have ex- 
ceptional voices, or special physical structure of the 
hand, combined with a good musical ear, also that 
artistic feeling which we term “‘ temperament,” and 
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industry, are so limited in numbers, that one is reminded 
of the great Abraham Lincoln’s remark, “The Lord 
loves the ordinary person ; that is why he has made so 
many of them.” 

The good amateurs can, and do, give great pleasure, 
but it is generally a mistake to enter the professional 
arena, because the standard of comparison and criticism 
is on another plane. 

When amateurs perform to gratify their friends or 
for some good object, criticism is, disarmed, and the 
hearers look out for features they can admire and applaud, 
while they, like Nelson, turn the blind eye to things 
they don’t wish to notice, but when any one comes into 
the limelight for commercial reasons, the general attitude 
of the public is to find out in what respects the aspirant 
falls short of some well-known favourite. Even friends 
unconsciously take this view. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MISFIT 


This explains why so very many young soloists— 
singers and players—never get beyond the first few 
appearances. Though “very nice” performers, they 
are, in the majority of cases, ‘‘ a size too small’ for the 
public platform. They have been misled, first, by en- 
thusiastic or interested teachers who were most willing 
to believe what they most desired, and second, by 
admiring relatives and friends, who fondly imagined the 
public would listen with their friendly ears. Every 
year I have encountered wrecks and shattered hopes, 
sometimes with their attendant tragedies, more frequently 
than I care to remember. Too late have the victims 
discovered that they have been following a will-o’-the- 
wisp evoked by the infatuated inexperience of advisers. 


LAMPS WITHOUT OIL 


These cases of failure are pathetic enough, but 
I have been more touched by instances where the portals 
have been banged to in the faces of would-be entrants. 
It is curious that, notwithstanding the high standard 
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of attainment demanded, many people think that a 
slender equipment will suffice to teach, say, the piano- 
forte. Every professor of music in a fairly ‘‘ good way ”’ 
comes across many people with this delusion. An 
indulgent “‘mamma’”’ brings her hitherto pampered 
daughter to see if a few “ finishing lessons ”’ will enable 
her to earn a living, “now that we have been reduced 
very much in circumstances.’”’ When the “ dear child ”’ 
of, say, twenty-five has sung or played a few bars, she 
reveals that a “ strong indisposition to work ”’ has been 
a chronic feature of her past musical endeavours. The 
interview closes, and they depart like a certain young 
man, sorrowful, not because of great possessions, but 
because there was small hope of increasing what little 
they had. 


ABILITY VERSUS .RELIABILITY 


While on the one hand we find many anxious to enter 
the profession, there are others who lightly esteem the 
honour and privilege of being accredited musicians, 
and who, through their own fault, throw away good 
prospects. It may therefore serve a good purpose 
if I tabulate some of the causes which are responsible 
for not a few failures. 

The chief cause of the disappearance of many who 
had every prospect of success is often unreliability. 
Conductors and the public highly prize ability, but 
they value still more highly reliability. It is to the lack 
of this that so many artists have, to my knowledge, 
failed. : 

Here are a few examples of various forms of un- 
reliability and the consequences. 

I once heard a tenor sing at an eisteddfod, and 
praised his voice so warmly that a fund was raised to 
send him to London for training. He promised to be a 
second Sims Reeves, and I engaged him to sing in the 
; He sang grandly, and though still a student, he 
secured three engagements at once through this, his first 
appearance. Unfortunately he proved to be a chronic 
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inertiatic, and he would not take the trouble to learn the 
music. ‘The result was he failed to appear at the first 
concert, sent a substitute to the second, and stayed away 
from the third. He became a traveller for a wine mer- 
chant, while his musical obsequies were sung to “ Down 
among the dead men let him lie.”’ . 

A certain Miss X. was strongly recommended to 
the society as being fully qualified to sing the soprano 
music of ... She had been specially prepared by 
Mme. Y. and other expensive professors, therefore we 
knew that her training had cost ‘‘a pretty penny.’’ We 
paid a good fee, and expected great things from her. 
At the final rehearsal she sang very softly, and I gave 
her credit for saving her voice for the evening. At the 
performance she proved a complete failure. In the duet, 
only the voice of the contralto—a great operatic favour- 
ite—was heard, while, in her solos, sounds issued forth— 
in the American phrase—‘ semi-occasionally.” Her 
career soon closed. 

Here is an example of how a well-known operatic 
tenor through “ unreliability’ shut himself out of at 
least five important societies. The work was Hymn of 
Praise. In the concerted portions of the duet, ‘“‘ My 
song shall be always,’ the tenor missed every lead. 
After repeated trials and disapprovals the soprano—one 
of England’s greatest artists—stamped her foot and said, 
““ Leave it to me; I will see that he knows it by to- 
night.” I know she struggled hard with him, good soul 
that she was, but at the concert his “song” instead of 
being “‘ always’ never got there “once.” He left the 
town accompanied by a voice which repeated the refrain 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s “ Raven,” “ Nevermore.” 


THE REHEARSAL DODGER 


Another type of vexatious artist is the super-smart 
or careless “ Johnnie ” who always tries to evade punc- 
tuality or attendance at final rehearsals. The favourite 
excuses are missing trains, losing connections, or they 
know the works so well—or fancy they do—that their 
absence does not matter. This shirking of duty does 
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not “ pay.” In these days of high ideals of performance, 
when the very best is “‘ just good enough,” conductors 
will not tolerate the loss of time and efficiency involved 
in scrappy rehearsals of this class of artists, therefore 
they “‘ get ’em on their list.”’ 

At the final rehearsal of an important work we were 
“held up” through the non-appearance of the tenor. 
After waiting and waiting, we managed to get the reliable 
Henry Brearley to fill the gap, and, ninety minutes late, 
the delinquent came sailing in. He was surprised to 
hear the tenor music being sung, but still more startled 
when the ever-courteous secretary (Mr. H. C. Embleton) 
told him that his services would not be required. He 
departed, leaving behind the faint echo of ‘‘ Good-bye 
for ever.” 


NEGLECT OF MOTIVE POWER 


The last of the drawbacks to singers which I will 
mention is deficient breathing power. This constitutes 
a very serious handicap, and is unpardonable in young 
vocalists, as it denotes lack of that natural or acquired 
endowment without which no singer will ever succeed. 
It is true that defective breathing is tolerated in old 
favourites because of their other excellences, but I have 
never come across a successful singer who could not 
breathe well and amply in the student days. 

Quite recently I heard a contralto sing some ballads 
charmingly, and by appointment after the concert 
heard her sing ‘“‘ O thou that tellest.’’ She sang pleasingly, 
but I shall not entertain the idea of engaging her, 
because when singers resort to altering the phrasing to 
get in several extra breathing places, it shows they 
lack the essential dynamic of vocalism—breathing capa- 
city—by which alone they can rise to crises and well- 
sustained climaxes, whether they be pianissimos or 
fortissimos. My experience points to the regrettable 
fact that the majority of students will not make the 
necessary continuous physical exertions to develop their 
lung, chest, and breath contrcl, and as “ art,” in any 
form, is an exacting mistress, she enacts that they must 
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pay for present ease by future oblivion. I once heard a 
gasping old lady say, quite seriously, that she feared 
that when she died it would be from shortness of breath. 
That is certainly the epitaph of scores of careers. 

I have just referred to the importance of making 
some sacrifice of the present for the sake of the future. 
This is a matter to which most professionals, especially 
soloists, should give more attention. They should 
steel themselves against singing or playing in public 
when they know they are not fit. It is doubtless a great 
disappointment and apparent financial loss to miss well- 
paid engagements, but it is worth while in the end. 

Artists should ‘“‘ budget ” for so many losses through 
colds, ill-health, etc., and then, when these things 
happen, they will take them without worrying. Sims 
Reeves was a good model, if rather extreme in this 
respect. He said he lost £30,000 by declining to sing 
when he was not ‘“‘in form,” but he retained high fees 
for a longer period than most vocalists. 


A DRASTIC PENANCE 


It is gratifying to know that many artists in all 
branches act on the principle of bearing present hard- 
ships rather than risk their future, and it is a good in- 
vestment. Here are two out of many examples. 

A certain eminent pianist was so dissatisfied with 
himself after a recital, that he shaved one side of his 
head and face to compel him to keep away from the 
outer world and attend to his practice. When fully 
prepared he again emerged, and I heard him give a 
recital superbly. He paid the price and triumphed. 


A FABLE-LIKE STORY WITH A MORAL 


The next incident relates to a young friend of mine, 
a clever organist and a very busy teacher and conductor. 
He was bemoaning to me that he had tried several times 
for the F.R.C.O. but had always failed at the final 
examination. I knew he was crowded out with work, 
and I suggested that he should give up some of it till 
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he had passed. This he declared was impossible. 
Then said I, ‘I have nothing more to say, except that 
I will tell you an absurd fable-like story, true, neverthe- 
less, which carries its own moral, which I hope may 
influence you as it did me “In South America they 
ingeniously capture monkeys by placing a few nuts in a 
well-secured bag which has a rather narrow opening. 
The monkeys find and seize the nuts, thereby expanding 
their hands until they can’t pull them out of the bag. 
In terror they scream at being held fast, and the watchers 
come and capture them. Thus it happens that for the 
sake of retaining a few nuts they lose their liberty. 
They misguidedly sacrifice the greater for the less.”’ 

I said no more, but a short time afterwards I received 
a letter from my friend, in which he said, “I applied 
the moral to your story, sacrificed a ‘ few nuts,’ and am 
now a F.R.C.O.” I may say that since then one of 
his compositions has been accepted for publication by 
the “ Carnegie Trust ”’—a great compliment. 


NECESSITY OF ARTISTIC CAMOUFLAGE 


After a recent performance of Elijah (March, 1918) 
I was asked why Miss X., who had just sang some minor 
parts most pleasingly, did not come more to the front 
as a soprano. I said I could only attribute it to her 
uninspiring concert platform manner. Despite her good 
features and fresh complexion, she always looks as if 
weighed down with melancholy. The importance of a 
pleasing expression, though properly regarded by many 
artists, eludes the notice of others whom [| could mention, 
hence this paragraph. These people who ultimately 
fail should keep in mind the historic pattern of Grimaldi, 
the famous mirth-provoking clown. He called on a 
doctor to be cured of low spirits and nervous depression. 
The physician told him to go and see Grimaldi. He 
said, ‘‘ Alas, I am Grimaldi!’’ But he never let the 
applauding public know how ill he was. Happily, 
I know many artists who reserve their heartfelt griefs 
for private consumption. 
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PERFORMING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


In November, 1917, we gave Elijah in Sheffield. 
Four days before the performance the contralto soloist 
heard that her only brother had been killed at the front. 
He was worthily regarded as the hope and pride of the 
family ; I therefore expected having to get a substitute. 
But no. She decided to sing, if only to give a message 
of consolation to her father and other stricken hearts 
who were present. She sang “O rest in the Lord ” as 
one inspired, and the message thrilled the audience, as 
well as soothing many a sorrowing spirit. 

I could give many similar instances of “ bravery in 
face of the enemy.” So recently as the last concert of 
the Sheffield Musical Union (May 21st, 1918), the 
vocalist, who received three encores, came straight from 
the funeral of his revered mother. 


THE WILL TO CONQUER 


But here is one of a different character. Last year 
Mr. Albert Sammons, the brilliant young English violinist, 
who, since the dethronement of the German fetish, 
has proved that British executant artists are quite equal, 
if not superior, to the foreign brand, was giving a violin 
recital at the Sheffield University Musical Society’s 
concert, when he was taken suddenly ill. He writhed 
with pain, and we thought the recital would have to be 
abandoned. However, he determined to carry it through, 
which he did triumphantly, but had the audience known 
what I knew their admiration would have been un- 
bounded. 


MADAME PATEY’S GRIT AND TRAGEDY 


Going back a few years, I could recount many in- 
stances of the mastery of the spirit over physical weak- 
ness. The following relates to the great contralto, 
Madame Patey. She was the bright particular star at 
a concert at Sheffield, but she was really ill. I saw her 
in the artists’ room wrapped up in furs, no one presuming 
or daring to speak, as she was in pain of mind and body. 
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A substitute, Miss E. D., had taken her place on 
the three previous nights, and might have to do so again. 
When it came to her turn to sing she got to the door of 
the platform looking almost lifeless. Her husband, 
standing with a doctor’s certificate in his hand, asked, 
“ Shall I go on and read this or not ?”’ She murmured, 
“Pl sing.” Immediately there was a transformation. 
The seemingly inert woman changed into animation, 
smiled as she mounted the four steps to the platform, 
sang with her wonted fervour, received the usual ovation, 
came off, and collapsed until she had to appear again, 
and the same scene was re-enacted. 


MADAME PATEY’S TRAGIC DEATH 

On February 28th, 1894, she again came to Sheffield, 
when she sang her “‘ Swan’s song” under tragically 
dramatic circumstances. On this occasion she was 
somewhat “ indisposed,”’ but “‘ all smiles ’’ at the warmth 
of her reception. At the close of her last song she 
returned to sing, as an encore, ‘“‘ On the Banks of Allan 
Water.” She held the audience spellbound by her 
intense emotional rendering, until at the words, “ There 
a corse lay she,’’ she seemed to burst with intensity and 
poignancy of feeling; then she struggled off the plat- 
form. An official of the Musical Union, Mr. T. A. 
‘Tomlin, said to me, ‘‘ That has finished the old favourite,” 
but while he spoke he had no idea that she had collapsed 
entirely when she reached the bottom of the steps, and 
never recovered from her seizure. One thing she 
realized, namely, that the public go to concerts and enter- 
tainments to be lifted up and not depressed ; therefore, 
whatever may be the artist’s feelings, the rule should be, 
““Make people happy and content,” to which end 
‘smile a little.” 

Of course there are “ parts”? in which gravity of 
mien and dignity of utterance are required, when any- 
thing approaching a smile would be quite out of place, 
such, for instance, as the title roles of Elijah, Flying 
Dutchman, Spectre’s Bride, and the “ Witch” in King 
Saul. 
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To mention the above works suggests a series of 


references to singers and matters pertaining to the | 


| 
( 
| 


musical profession which may be of interest, though not | 


appearing in well ordered sequence. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE 
‘“PROPHET?S.”, ROLE 
I have had the privilege of directing the varied inter- 


pretations of Elijah by such artists as Charles Santley, — 


Andrew Black, Herbert Brown, Thorpe Bates, Charles 
Knowles, Charles Tree, Kennerley Rumford, and 
others, but perhaps the most arresting—I do not say the 


most convincing—rendering was that of Mr. Ffrangcon- | 
Davies. He represented the prophet as a gloomy, | 


unbending, denunciatory messenger of wrath of the 
pessimistic, sunless type. He marched on to the plat- 
form with a solemn look and gravity of demeanour which 
suggested a being carrying an unbearable burden. He 
took his seat with portentous deliberation, got up and 
sang, and then sat down in the same melodramatic 
style. At the interval he went out “ with solemn step 
and slow,” and returned in like manner. During the 
whole performance he was “‘a thing apart,’ wholly 
absorbed in the rdle undertaken. Both vocally and 
dramatically he gave a fine, impressive, striking render- 
ing; but personally I much prefer the more virile, 
fiery, beseeching, hopeless, exalted and altogether more 
human “ prophet ” of Black, Brown, Knowles, and others 
who follow the Santley tradition, than the Jeremiahish, 
gloomy, “stained glass window ”’ variety of Ffranggon- 
Davies. 


A NOTE ON PRONUNCIATIONS 


While referring to Elijah, I will mention a small 
matter upon which there Lie been considerable debate, 
the pronunciations of “‘ Abraham ”’ and “ Israel.’’ Some 
vocalists—even good ones—pronounce these words in a 
manner suggestive of the type of callow curate who says, 
“He that hath yahs to yah let him yah.” I may say 
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that Santley, Black, and Ffranggon-Davies all sang 
Abraham (a to rhyme with day), and Miss Agnes 
Nicholls sings Is-ra-el, not the absurd, affected Is-roy-al. 

A much-needed spelling reform of our antiquated, 
illogical, wasteful and misleading orthography would 
put an end to these anomalies and uncertainties of 
pronunciations. 


SIGNS OF DERANGEMENT 


Harking back to Ffranggon-Davies. From a number 
of conversations I had with him about this time I am of 
opinion that his particular interpretation was an early 
manifestation of that religious unbalance which afflicted 
him later. A little later, at Leeds, when he was singing 
the Apostles for the Choral Union, he got two of us 
into a corner of the artists’ room and solemnly but 
vehemently told us that he had been ordered by the 
Almighty to write a book to reveal His will to man. 
No one was more grieved than myself when his affliction 
prevented him from adorning the concert platform, for 
he was a great artist. 


A DISSERTATION ON ARTISTS’ FEES 


The last time I spoke to Ffranggon-Davies [ inquired 
what his fee would be for singing in Bach’s ‘“‘ B minor 
Mass.” In ‘“‘ mysterioso-dramatico ”’ tones he told me 
that he was the only singer who could do full justice to 
the solos, and he would sing them for forty guineas. 
At the same performance a young contralto—who had 
been boomed as a second Clara Butt—made her début. 
I thought she showed good promise, and at the close I 
asked her agent to mention her terms. In a patronizing 
manner he said he would accept twenty guineas. I did 
not rise to the tempting offer for several reasons. First, 
I could get a better singer for less, and then I had for- 
sworn assisting rapacious agents to impose fancy fees. 
She has gracefully subsided. 
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THE GERMANS’ OPPORTUNITY 


I have mentioned previously how by careful “ nursing’”’ 
fees had mounted up enormously. The fact had not 
escaped the predatory German, always on the lookout 
for exploitation. He saw in“ concert agency ” an avenue 
for “ peaceful penetration ’—or, rather. purseful plunder 
—because the craze for anything of the ‘‘ German brand ”’- 
was virulent. He therefore found it an easy matter 
to rush up fees to an absurd pitch, because singers had 
at their back a gullible set who accepted the estimate of 
a German agent as gospel. At some festivals we paid 
one hundred guineas each to instrumentalists for playing 
a concerto each. Needless to say the performers were 
not British. I asked for the terms of a very young 
violinist, and eighty guineas was named. A Festival 
committee sought the services of an en vogue German 
conductor, through his friend, a London musical critic— 
German, of course. He quoted the modest sum of 
two hundred guineas per concert, with the extra stipula- 
tion that his friend B.—another German—should be 
engaged to rehearse the orchestra for him. These 
conditions came “ too strong’”’ for even our Germano- 
philes, proving that even “‘ the worm will turn.” 

This zenith of fees was welcomed by singers and 
players, and they “ waxed fat” and rejoiced in their 
good fortune. I called on a friend, as grand a man as 
he was popular as a tenor, who, when he had shown me 
over his really sumptuously furnished mansion, said, 
“* All these things, and more, are from one year’s engage- 
ments.”’ 

But the smiles of fortune were too much for some 
people. Like love, the appetite for fees grows by what 
it is fed upon, and they imagined that they had only to 
“demand and have.” Thus the malady wrought its » 
own cure. Concert promoters and societies declined 
to bear the strain and loss of extortion, therefore they 
revolted. Further, young aspirants, seeing the golden pro- 
spects, fitted themselves to enter the tempting Eldorado, 
and though not quite equal to the established favourites, 
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many of them proved good enough to replace the top 
sawyers, and about twenty years ago a decided slump in 
fees set in, and gradually they have gone down—but 
not without a struggle on the part of the favoured ones. 


A LOSING BATTLE FIGHT 


I remember a prima donna telling me that a certain 
Festival committee would have to pay eighty guineas 
each concert whether she sang much or little. because 
“There is no one who can take my place as principal! 
soprano.” In this she was mistaken. The answer 
was: “ We offer one hundred and twenty guineas for 
two concerts; take it or leave it.” Her agent, a 
straight, reliable, level-headed Englishman, said “ Take,” 
and she “ took.” 

Another soprano, to whom we paid one hundred 
and sixty guineas for two concerts, later sang at Leeds, 
and refusing Mr. Embieton’s cheque, strongly insisted 
upon being paid in cash or notes, as she did not wish 
the amount of the fee she accepted to be known or 
traced. 

As a matter of fact, these and other high-priced 
artists have accepted much less than half of their one- 
time fees because they have found that other rising artists 
are knocking at the door and business considerations 
rule in matters of finance. Therefore, as they don’t 
relish being left severely alone, while they assess their 
services at the flood-tide figure, they accept very much 
less “‘ as a favour ”’ to the engagers. 

“‘ Stars ”’ of the first magnitude, and comet-like forms 
who flash suddenly before the public and soon burn 
themselves out, can and do command exceptional 
remuneration, but this downward tendency has affected 
even these select ones, and will do so more and more, 
as I will show. 


A MASTERLY ENTREPRENEUR 


This view has been confirmed through the courtesy 
of Mr. John Watkinson, the founder and sole controller 
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of the famous Huddersfield subscription concerts. This | 
brilliant series of twelve concerts each season, which has | 
gone on successfully for over thirty years until the | 
war intervened, was noted for securing the greatest 
artists of the day: Patti, Melba, Tetrazzini, Butt, 
Sims Reeves, Lloyd, Santley, Joachim, Kubelik, Paderew- 
ski, Hallé, Dawson—in fact, every name of note. As 
Mr. Watkinson is an ex-president of the Huddersfield 
Choral Society and an active supporter, I have been as- | 
sociated with him for twenty years; therefore he most | 
willingly placed the long list of fees for my inspection, 
for which privilege I here express my warmest thanks. 

These authoritative figures, plus my own knowledge, 
have enabled me to come to the following conclusions : 
There was a decided upward tendency in fees from 1870 
to 1900. The palmy days were between 1895 and 1905. 
Since 1900 fees have declined as a whole—except in 
the cases of artists with rising reputations—and the 
days of extravagant demands are now over. In dealing 
with the figures to show the operation of this trend 
great care and, at times, some lack of clearness will be 
necessary to avoid giving annoyance and injury to some 
who are still in the arena. 


DIVAS’ “ TIT-BITS ” 


¢ 


Commencing at the “ immortals,” let us see how 
time is operating in their sphere. Patti, who may be 
said to be the premier vocal idol, received for herself 
and concert-party £725 on November 3rd, 1891. On 
October 21st, 1895, she and her party were paid (£625, 
while in October, 1906, £400 sufficed to meet her 
charges. 

It may be urged that her powers were declining, 
but this, though true, does not account for all the reduc- 
tion, because the equally good singers who succeeded 
her had to be content with practically her minimum 
terms for their maximum. Thus Tetrazzini’s fees 
in October, 1909, were £350, and £420 in 1913, while 
Melba’s maximum emolument in 1911-12 was £367 ros. 
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Albani, whose personal fee for an ordinary concert 
was the passable sum of {£147—for Festival a 
she quoted higher terms—felt the effects of competition 
even before the influence of Anno Domini asserted 
itself, 

I find that in the “ eighties ” the high-class concert 
parties of Mesdames Patey, Mary Davies, Marie Roze, 
Trebelli, Messrs. Santley, Lloyd, Bottesini, averaged 
about seventy-five guineas. In the nineties the same 
class of parties had got up to eighty-five or ninety guineas. 
With a similar standard, and with the added names 
of Sims Reeves, Mesdames Nordica, Brema, McIntyre, 
Nicholls, and Nevada, one hundred guineas was ob- 
tained. In this year Edward Lloyd at his farewell 
concert received one hundred guineas for his personal 
fee and fifty guineas for the other members of the party. 
Albani alone was able to claim two hundred guineas 
for her party. From this point the downward curve 
set in until, in a few years, it reached those who had 
hitherto been very defiant of fate. 

In the instrumental world the same influences were 
in operation. One other fact stands out and hurts, 
namely the difference in the treatment meted out to 
British and foreign artists. I will not quote figures, 
but will pass on with the remark that by aiding, abetting, 
and fostering the colossal conceit of the Teuton, we 
stimulated that idea of the “superman,” the outcome 
of which has been the present war. We have ever been 
too ready to exclaim, ‘Can any good come out of 
Nazareth ?”’? and neglect of home or the homeland 
exacts a terrible penalty. 


SOME ILLUMINATING FIGURES 


In the eighties those sterling artists, Sir Charles 
Hallé and Madame Norman Neruda, received jointly 
the superb fee—as it was thought then—of fifty guineas, 
which got to fifty-five. Joachim, Piatti, and Fanny 
Davies in 1886 reaped seventy-six guineas. 
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As steps in the evolution of fees we find that Joachim 
and Pachmann realized eighty-five guineas in 1886 ; 
Sarasate and Bertha Marx, eighty guineas in 1890: 
Kubelik and Backhaus-—the latter reputed, perhaps erro- 
neously, to be a Yorkshireman, who changed the spelling 
of “house” to “haus” because it “paid” £183 t5s. 
in Igo. 

Pianists alone figure thus: Saint-Saéns, £30 in 1895; 
Hofmann, thirty guineas in 1887 and fifty guineas in 
1894; D’Albert, sixty guineas in 1896; Paderewski, 
two hundred guineas in 1898 and forwards. 

Violinists come out well in the matter of payment, 
especially during the boom in wonder-children. Thus, 
a young violinist, comet-like, appeared, and in October, 
1893, Kubelik received two hundred guineas for appearing 
at a concert. At such mouth-watering fees it was worth 
while to produce prodigies so long as they were not 
““ home ”’ products, therefore another meteor in the shape 
of Vecsey was forthcoming for one hundred and fifty 
guineas an appearance in 1905. But the downward 
curve began to be in evidence, and Mischa Elman, 
another precocious youngster, had therefore to be 
content with a paltry £98 14s. for about thirty minutes’ 
playing in 1907. It was enough to make Joachim, 
the monarch violinist of his time, turn in his grave. 
Personally, I don’t think these or even the more modest 
terms of Miss Marie Hall—fifty guineas in 1904 and 
eighty guineas in October, 1905—will come again. 

To prevent any misconception, let it be clearly 
understood that high fees, soaring demands, and colossal 
terms are not objected to as such, because entrepreneurs 
are always willing to pay full market price for services 
rendered. If a person or persons can “draw” £10, 
£20, £100, or £1,000, they are entitled to it, and in the 
main will get it. Here is an illustration. 

A certain well-known vocalist thought _ herself 
fortunate when she received her first five-guinea fee. 
In 1893 she had advanced to twelve guineas ; in 1900, 
she quintupled this amount ; in 1904, she was ‘‘ snapped 


” 


up ’’ at one hundred and twenty guineas a concert, 
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and her popularity and fees have been soaring ever since, 
and this year (1918) there are as yet no signs of anything 
but the upward curve. 

The fact is, the revolt has been and is against those 
artists who imagine that their appealing power and 
ability are greater than results justify, and who hold the 
fallacy that because A charges and gets a certain fee, 
therefore they, B and C, should get the same, although 
they are not in the same class. 

I could give scores of examples of artists who have 
held the delusion that they, like the fly on the wheel, 
were indispensable, the pivot of success and the centre 
of attraction, therefore they were justified in claiming 
abnormal terms. I have known these people “ sing 
small ”’ after a rude awakening, such as the following 
three “‘upper crust ” artists experienced. All were from 
over the water. 


=) THA Reni yAS TOTHERS: SEE wUS: 


Each party intimated their desire to give a concert 
in places where I conducted, and each quoted their 
terms, which were politely declined, but at 50 per cent. 
reduction they would be considered. Annoyed, they 
each decided to give concerts on their own account to 
demonstrate their financial value. No. 1, a great 
violinist, played before a very scanty audience, chiefly 
** deadheads ’’ who had had tickets sent by post. The 
receipts did not pay for the hall and advertising. No. 2, 
notwithstanding the glamour of a well-known “ name to 
conjure with,’ found there was no “ change”’ left 
when she had paid her colleagues, her own share being 
nil. No. 3, the greatest of the three parties, came to 
prove the baselessness of the assumption that she was 
not worth her quoted terms. In this case the bookings 
for the concert were so meagre that two days before the 
event she had the good fortune to be prostrated with 
‘* sudden indisposition,” and all the ticket money was 
returned. Thus by losing the cost of the hall, lavish 
advertising, and the expenses of her party, she was 


17 
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saved the indignity of singing to plush seats and a remote 
woodyard. It proved an expensive retaliatory experi- 
ment. 

At the present time thoughtful artists and some 
English agents are keeping an equitable balance between 
pretensions and marketable ‘‘ drawing ” powers, thus 
avoiding getting into the ‘‘ backwash.” One of our most 
popular baritones told me recently that he had protested 
to his agent against his terms being increased because 
he preferred “‘ the nimble ninepence to the slow shilling.” 


MUSIC AS A PROFESSION 


Increasing competition and the consequent decrease | 


of fees, the more critical attitude of the public, and the 
growing army of expert amateurs, force one to ask the 
question, “Is it advisable to enter the musical 
profession ? ” . 

If entrants are fully prepared and fitted by nature 
the answer is ‘“‘ Yes,” but if they enter lightly and with 
slender equipment, decidedly “ No.” The attempt to 


train any one for those professions in which conscience, | 
conviction, ideality, imagination, and keen sensory and | 


emotional sensibility are essential, is a great mistake. 


You cannot train persons to be parsons, poets, painters, 


or musicians in the same way that you can a lawyer or 
business man. You can only develop his innate powers 
or gifts. If a man says, “ Woe unto me if I preach not 
the gospel,” he has the ministerial spirit and should 
take “ orders.”’ If a boy or girl thinks, lives, and sleeps 
music, and coupled with it has industry, then the musical 
profession is the goal. But only those who have real 


natural aptitude in voice or special endowment of the | 


hand plus a fine ear and enthusiasm should be encouraged 
to become professors. 


PAUCITY OF PRIZES 


Even those who enter must face the fact that the daily 
round and “constant grind” of an ordinary teacher 
will be their lot. When, through the brilliant perfor- 
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mance of a pianoforte or violin solo—with its attendant 
applause and congratulations—fond parents and hopeful 
soloists have visions of shoals of highly paid engagements, 
they must be prepared for the shock of being told that 
of those who pass the L.R.A.M. and other similar ex- 
aminations in the ‘“‘ Performer’s Class,”’ with distinction, 
only one per cent. can count upon earning consistently 
£25 a year by playing or singing at concerts. Even 
those who forge ahead soon fall out of the race, as nine 
out of ten of the successful ones have only about seven 
years of prominent artistic life. 

The few who have outstanding gifts of voice and 
technique, or are well above the average “‘ good artist ”’— 
the Pattis, Melbas, Albanis, Nicholls, Butts, Reeves, 
Lloyds, Davies, Santleys, Blacks, Millses, Browns, and 
others—persist for many years, and seem to contradict 
this estimate. But references to old programmes and 
newspaper reports show what a long procession of 
vocalists and instrumentalists have had their “ little 
day ” and have quietly subsided to oblivion or become 
teachers of the art, to its great advantage. 

Therefore I say that, unless boys or girls are fitted by 
nature and natural enthusiasm, they should not be put 
to music as a profession, but rather be trained as amateurs, 
to become good listeners and supporters of music. 

With respect to the status of being a ‘‘ good amateur 
performer ”’ I may say that it is a most valuable asset 
to any professional gentleman. I have known and 
know many lawyers, doctors, dentists, stockbrokers, 
bankers, and others who owe not a little of their pro- 
fessional success to the fact that they are good, accom- 
plished musicians. One of my friends once told me 
that he “‘ had fiddled himself into two thousand a year,” 
and this is true in other cases also. Therefore it is 
better to be a good amateur than an indifferent pro- 
fessional musician. 

The reason why the careers of those who aspire 
to virtuosity are cut so short is easily explained. ‘The 
public will hear and applaud any young aspirant who 
shows good promise; but if, on subsequent hearings, 
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decided evidence of progress is not shown, the opinion 
is formed that they have reached their “ saturation 
point,” beyond which they cannot pass. Therefore 
they are brushed aside to allow fresh candidates to be 
‘‘ sampled ” by the public, who are ever willing to hear 
young promise in the hope that they may discover some 
“oem of purest ray serene.”’ As a rule, the last arrivals 
soon depart, and thus the endless procession of the 
‘also ran” is continued. It has often occurred to me 
how like it all is to the old game, ‘‘ One down, let another 
come on.” 


COMPOSERS AND COMPOSITIONS 


To pass from speaking of executive to creative 
artists is an easy and natural transition, therefore I will 
devote a few paragraphs to composers and their works, 
as I have come into close contact with many. 

During the last twenty years most composers have 
considered it as one of the good omens for the future 
success of their compositions if they were performed by 
any or all of my choruses at Sheffield, Leeds, Hudders- 
field, Barnsley, Newcastle, or Glasgow. Consequently 
I have been honoured by composers of all grades with 
charmingly expressed requests to perform, if possible, 
their last composition, of which copies were usually sent 
to me. To a great majority of these requests I had 
with reluctance and pain to reply that it was one of 
my acute disappointments not to be able to promise a 
performance to a tithe of the really good works submitted 
to me. It would have been a pleasure to have acceded 
to their wishes, but two things prevented this—first, 


committees were generally averse to taking the risk of — 
giving a new work, and second, the number of concerts — 


given were few compared with works received. 


A BANNER WITH A STRANGE DEVICE 


_ Although most of the new creations showed great ability 
in structure, | must say that many were handicapped 
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by extravagances of treatment and ugliness of design. 
As a rule, compositions of the “forward school ”’ seem 
to be crushed between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of technical difficulty and pedantic cleverness. 
Many composers, by unhealthy striving after originality 
—or, rather, through striving after unhealthy originality, 
which is easily done by violating the established canons 
of art, as many do—vitiate their otherwise good work. 
Some composers sacrifice a whole piece to secure some 
special discord, unique progression, or outlandish cadence. 
In vocal music, at least, this craze for writing music 
bearing a strange device is disastrous. The rush, 
spirit, dash and go of a piece are often annihilated by 
the introduction of these good debating points. I 
recently had to abandon three pieces after much rehearsal 
because all the early promise was killed by anti-climax 
conclusions—the mountain brought forth a mouse. 
Further, however good the intention of the singers, 
crabbed, sauerkrautish music cannot be. satisfactorily 
sung. Difficulty and beauty do not often travel together. 

I was recently adjudicating at an important competi- 
tion where only the crack choirs enter the lists, therefore 
two up-to-date pieces were selected. Choir No. 1 
got out of the key for eight bars; Choir No. 2 for 
twelve bars, and No. 3 for sixteen bars. The winner 
told me he should never look at the piece again. In 
the men’s voice test the second choir sang the first four 
chords correctly: then they illustrated “all we like 
sheep,”’ because they went astray and never recovered 
the key or themselves. 

In two other contests only one choir out of twelve 
sang the two test pieces correctly, although the composer 
was one of the judges—with myself—and the choirs 
were the crack competing bodies of the country. 

It would be foolish to ban every new progression 
and difficult phrase, but they should be introduced 
judiciously. A phrase may sound well on a piano- 
forte, although it may contain a lot of augmented and 
diminished intervals, the whole-tone scale, discords, 
and everything which the old masters barred. But 
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while singers can manage a few of these things at a time 
they cannot take more than a few homeeopathic doses in 
one piece, because only one in a thousand has the gift 
of absolute pitch, and usually those who are so blest 
become instrumentalists, their instinct and bias for 
singing being generally atrophied thereby. 

Further, pieces written for choirs, which contain a 
collection of difficulties, result in the dispersal of the 
singers. Just before the war I introduced a fine but 
difficult work to two of my choirs. In one choir eighty 
members ceased attending after the second rehearsal, 
and there was a fair reduction in the other. 

In 1918 I gave another modern work, difficult but 
brilliant in many ways. In this case only forty or fifty 
members found that pressure of other engagements was 
very strong, and that therefore they could not come. 

Happily, it is not necessary to be unduly difficult to 
be modern and enthralling, as demonstrated by Bantock’s 
‘“‘ Himalay ” and “‘ My luv is like a red, red rose,” or 
Eigar’s “‘ O happy eyes” and “ To the fallen,” to mention 
only four small pieces. As a matter of fact, one finds on 
analysis that in the great majority of instances it is the 
inspired orthodox writing which carries new composi- 
tions to success notwithstanding the handicap of having 
‘to carry unpleasing innovations. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT 


I can imagine some composers who wish to make a 
splash rebelling against having to dip not once but seven 
times in the Jordan when the rivers of Abana and Pharpar 
offer grander opportunities of display, and I can hear 
them saying, ‘‘ Why bother to write for such an imperfect 
instrument as the voice?” But if they wish to appeal 
to humanity at large, they will have to submit for the 
following reasons : 

Thousands of years of evolution have implanted 
and nurtured in the human heart certain chords of feeling 
and emotion which respond to the voice more than to 
any other sound on earth, and if we wish to reach these, 
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we have to adapt our resources to their capacities, 
just as we have to limit our compass of sounds to Corti’s 
fibres in the ear. To go beyond the bounds of either 
is to court failure. The function of music being to 
cheer, comfort, rouse, and bless through the feelings and 
emotions, it were foolish not to use the proper means to 
secure these ends because we cannot by a whim arbitrarily 
change what has been evolved by millenniums. 

In instrumental music, where merely the mechanical 
difficulties of the instruments have to be considered, 
composers have full scope for the riot of their imagina- 
tions, but in vocal music let them use the already wide 
domain to display genius within its boundary rather than 
compose works impossible to sing. This can be done 
by grafting the modern flavour and idiom upon the fluent 
methods of the old giants in choral music, to secure 
which one of the last two musicians mentioned—perhaps 
the two most successful modern choral composers— 
told me that he always sang through the music of every 
part to test its singableness. 


MEMO ON MUSICIANS OF NOTE 


As a musical critic for twenty years, and more 
especially as a conductor during the last forty years, I 
have come into close contact with most of the great 
concert artists. 


PIANISTS 


In the pianistic world these have included the fiery, 
impetuous, transcendent Rubinstein, whose broad, soft, 
supple hand surprised me; the strong, satisfying Dr. 
Hans Bulow; the chaste, classic Sir Charles Hallé; 
the masculine Teresa Carrefio and graceful Fanny 
Davies ; the dreamy, enthralling Paderewski; the gifted 
Italian executant and composer Busoni; the eccentric 
Pachmann ; and the versatile Frederick Dawson—one 
of the best, and a worthy associate of those named—as 
well as many really eminent players who have flitted 
across the stage during this period. 
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NATURE OR DESIGN? 

The above query is prompted by the grimacing, 
garrulous, masterly exponent of Chopin. It seems to 
me that he carries to excess the dictum of that clever 
and successful conductor, Sousa, expressed to Martin 
Harvey and myself in Edinburgh. I was lightly com- 
menting on some of his diverting tricks and mannerisms 
when conducting, and Sousa gave it as his opinion that 
it was a good asset for an artist to have some little foible 
or mannerism, always providing that the excellence of 
the performance in other respects would stand it. We 
know of some great actors who had their “ stage gait,” 
and certain conductors and other artists endorse by their 
actions the opinion given above. 


ORGANISTS 


The great performers on the “‘king of instruments ”’ 
whom I have met, or had the good fortune to conduct, 
comprise the following brilliant list :—Best, Burton, 
Bridge (Sir J. F.), Turpin, Parratt (Sir W.), Perkins, 
Archer, Guilmant, Peace, Lemare, Phillips, Fricker, 
Noble, Ibeson, Groves, Jessop (W. S.), Hartley, Elling- 
ford, Meale, and many others. May I add that many of 
the above were personal friends ? 

One of these said to me: “‘ Coward, do you know 
why I have been so successful in securing so many 
important positions ? My answer was “‘ ability.”” He said: 
‘* Not so much that as always being five minutes ahead of 
my competitors.’ ‘Those “ five minutes ”’ were indeed 
valuable, as he secured a good many “ plums,”’ but he 
proved me to be correct, because though a man may 
obtain a position by a “ fluke,” it is only by ability that 
he can keep it. 


A DISTINCTION —AND DIFFERENCE 
Another great performer in the above list, when he 
sought permission to marry the ward of an important 
company director, the lofty guardian, riding the ‘“ high 
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horse,” spoke so roughly that the young brilliant soloist 
said, ‘‘ Pardon me, sir, but you are not talking to a 
“grinder ’”’ (apropos of cutlery), to which the senior 
snapped out, “ Well, I am talking to an organ-grinder !”’ 
However, the young man triumphed, and the tune 
“ground out’ was the wedding march. I will leave 
the identification of the two noted performers to the 
reader. 


A MUSICAL JUDGMENT 


Mr. R. S. Burton, in addition to being an exceptional 
conductor, was one of a long list of meritorious organists 
—including S. S. Wesley—associated with the Leeds 
Parish Church. He was a man of strong will and firm 
convictions, with a large share of combativeness. All 
these qualities were displayed at the end of what he con- 
sidered an unorthodox sermon, when he played as the 
concluding voluntary the well-known chorus from 
St. Paul,‘ Now this man ceaseth not to utter blasphemous 
things,’’ and not a few in the congregation responded 
to the thought. 


A SMART ANSWER 


When I was adjudicating at Belfast last year with 
Dr. Palmer, the famous organist of Canterbury Cathedral, 
he told this story, which is worth repeating. He was 
giving his choir-boys a lesson on transition and modula- 
tion, and when he thought they had grasped his instruc- 
tions, to fix everything in their minds he played a short 
florid phrase, and suddenly changing the key played 
another brilliant passage, finishing with a long arpeggio 
in the new key. At the end he turned and asked his 
boys what that was, “a transition’ being the expected 
answer ; but one smart chorister promptly said, “‘ Swank, 
sir,” a reply which pleased as much as the correct one 
would have done. 


STRING VIRTUOSI 


Having been a violinist in my earlier years, it was 
delightful to become closely associated with the excellent 
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ones in the “‘ string ’’ domain who had been the objects 
of my “hero worship,” such as Joachim, the “ top 
sawyer ”’ of his prime ; Wilhelmj, of the massive tone ; 
Madame Norman-Neruda, the ever-satisfying ; Sara- 
sate, the wizard of delectissimo manipulation ; Ysaye, 
the solid and brilliant, and many others, not forgetting 
our English players, Carrodus, Dunn, Catterall, and 
Sammons, who have proved themselves to be the equals 
and compeers of the long-haired gentry from abroad, 
although it has required a war to give them and others 
their chance, and to knock into the heads of certain 
‘lovers of every country but their own”’ the fact that 
British executants need no longer hide their diminished 
heads before the ‘Teuton. 

I have met every great ’cellist, and that great virtuoso 
on the double-bass, Bottesini. When he visited Sheffield, 
x had the pleasure of interviewing him for the Independent. 
I found him in his shirt sleeves—it was a hot day—com- 
placently smoking and as merry as a sandboy. He told 
me he had recently come from Venice. I remarked, 
“Then you have doubtless seen Wagner, as he is there at 
present?” He replied, “No, I have not seen him, 
owing to the arrogance of Frau Wagner. When I called 
to pay my respects and compliments to the great com- 
poser, she said, ‘Then you also have called to see the 
god?’ in such a patronizing manner, that it produced 
such a feeling of disgust and annoyance that I turned 
on my heel and withdrew without seeing him.” 

This is the first time I have mentioned this incident 
in print. Those who know the adulation demanded by 
Cosima for her husband and son will readily vote this 
a ““ true bill.” 


VOCALISTS 


In my own special realm of concert and oratorio 
I have had peculiar opportunities of becoming on the 
most intimate terms with all the principal vocalists of 
the immediate past and present generations. Quite a 
long procession passes before my mind’s eye, including 
Patti, Albani, Anna Williams, Miss MacIntyre, Mme. 
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Henson, Miss Dolores, Miss Gleeson White, Mesdames 
Clara Samuell, Larkcom, Nicholls, and forward to Miss 
Carrie Tubb and Miss Stiles Allen; Madame Patey, 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mesdames Brema, Kirkby-Lunn, 
Foster, Miss Ravogli, Mme. Butt, Misses Phyllis Lett 
and Lucy Nuttall; Messrs. Sims Reeves, E. Lloyd, 
B. Davies, R. Hollins, J. Maas, W. Green, J. Coates, 
G. Elwes, H. Brearley, H. Piercy, F. Mullings, W. 
Millar, J. McCormack ; C. Santley, A. Black, Ffrangcon- 
Davies, C. Tree, H. Brown, D. Bispham, T. Bates, 
J.S. Foli, R. Radford, Norman Allin, and scores of others 
who started well, some of whom achieved success and 
many who did not. 


ORNAMENTS TO ART 


Looking back upon forty years’ association with this 
galaxy of artists it is great joy to record how reliable in 
every way I have found them. I always make an allow- 
ance of about five per cent. for unexpected contingencies, 
untoward happenings, accidents, loss of voice, etc., 
but the actual disappointments have always been under 
that percentage, notwithstanding that certain incidents 
to be mentioned might lead to the impression that 
““ crises’ were frequent. 


A PETULANT SOLOIST 


Here is one of the incidents referred to. I was en- 
gaged to conduct a series of concerts away from Shefheld, 
when one morning the promoter came to me in sad case 
because he had unwittingly offended the principal 
singer and she therefore refused to sing at the evening 
concert. The offence was of the amour propre class, 
that made Patti decline to sing until she was assured 
that her name was printed in letters of a certain size, 
though it was more like the attitude of Carlotta Patti, who 
told me at supper that she would not sing if she had 
been advertised as ‘‘ the sister of Adelina Patti,” because 
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she wished to be judged on her own merits. Another 
constant source of friction, “‘ the place on the programme,” 
was also a factor in the case. The manager was at his 
wits’ end, because if she did not appear it might ruin the 
other concerts of the series. However, in a couple of 
hours he turned up smiling, and said that the lady would 
sing. He then told me that the change had been brought 
about by his presenting the offended songstress with the 
most beautiful and expensive bouquet of flowers he 
could buy, but he added, “ It goes against the grain to. 
be continually holding the candle to the devi).”” I knew 
her well, and rejoiced at his victory, because when she 
liked she could be mustard or even cayenne. 


AN ILL-TIMED SLIP 


I have had fewer breaks or stoppages than I can count. 
on the fingers of one hand, except when I have pulled 
up the performance to prevent the music being spoiled 
by latecomers, as at Melbourne, where I broke off in the 
middle of Bach’s “‘ Sing ye’”’ because of the crowds 
which were filing in at the back of the chorus, filling up 
the seats and perching on the window-sills. Disagreeable 
contretemps generally happen inopportunely, and my 
greatest trouble during a performance followed this rule. 

The Leeds Choral Union were giving King Olaf, and 
Mrs. Henry J. Wood was the soprano. The event was 
deemed so important that Mr. Wood (now Sir) came to 
the performance to witness his wife’s triumph. Every- 
thing went well until the great duet between the soprano 
(Mrs. Wood) and tenor (Mr. H. Brearley), when from 
some cause or other we all ‘‘came a cropper.” I 
rapped on my desk for all to stop, and immediately 
turned to the audience and said: “ Ladies and gentle- 
men, I am entirely responsible for the fault and stoppage ; 
we will therefore, with your permission, take the duet 
again.” ‘This time it went through without any hitch, 
and the singers received an ovation for their splendid 
rendering of the duet, and they deserved it. 
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A KNOTTY POINT 


A question I am often asked is, ‘‘ Are the singers of 
to-day as good as those who flourished thirty or forty 
years ago?” The answer is: “In some respects, 
yes ; in others, no.” 

It would seem that there is no rule which Mother 
Nature follows with respect to the producing of a Shake- 
speare, Milton, Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Caffarelli, 
Grisi, Malibran, Lind, Sunderland, Reynolds, Turner, 
Stevens, or any other specially gifted mortal. ‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth,” and the same can be 
said of super-endowment of brain and artistic perception. 
The same thing applies to that rare combination of a 
superb vocal organ and high musical temperament ; 
that is, brain and feeling capable of interpreting all the 
delicate subtleties of music. The rarity of the two 
elements coming together has called forth the classifica- 
tion of vocalists into two classes: (a) singers with voices 
and (b) singers who can sing. With this definition in 
mind I give my estimate of the relative merits of the 
immediate past and present-day concert platform singers 
who have to depend upon pure vocalization, leaving 
out the operatic performer whose success depends upon 
or is largely affected by acting, scenery, and other stage 
accessories. 


SOPRANOS 


With respect to the sopranos, I am of opinion that 
since Albani and Anna Williams were in their prime 
we have not had any who fully take their places. I trust 
I am not depreciating the many capable and admirable 
sopranos who have charmed us during the last twenty- 
five or thirty years, but they have never reached the full 
measure of the outstanding singers mentioned, whom 
to hear together, say at Leeds Festival, was a “ feast of 
the gods.’ Their successors, as a rule, either lack the 
fullness of voice or the artistic bel canto finish of the 
older singers. 
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A “HIT AND MISS” REHEARSAL 


This latter defect may be the result of our present- 
day singers having to surmount the enormous unvocal 
difficulties of much modern music. While touching on 
this point I may say that this sort of music, or concaten- 
ation of sounds, is seldom sung as it is written. I have 
heard more than one composer say at a rehearsal, “‘ Oh, 
never mind the notes, only sing something which will 
convey the idea of the sentiment of the words.” And 
really, it does not matter if only a fearsome sound comes 
through—although it may be voice destroying—some- 
where and somehow. 

Granville Bantock told me that he once attended a 
rehearsal of an opera which was then the craze of certain 
Germanophiles. He was courteously provided with a 
full score, so that he could follow everything that was 
done. ‘The composer conducted, but when the soprano 
came in with her declamatory outbursts a bar or two 
too soon or too late, he took no notice, as it did not 
interfere with the general impression desired. I can 
now fully understand my daughter’s description of the 
same opera heard in Berlin: “ It was like a woman 
shrieking all the night against ten brass bands.” 

Of high mezzos, as distinct from mezzos who sing 
contralto parts, I don’t think any singer of recent date 
has equalled Madame Clara Samuell for sheer beauty of 
tone coupled with artistry, to which she added charm 
of feature. To me, her singing suggested the luscious 
ae of a nightingale more than any singer I ever 

eard. 


CONTRALTOS 


In contraltos the present far eclipses the past, which 
could boast of Madame Patey and Madame Trebelli 
(died in 1892), but there was not the galaxy that we have 
now in Mesdames Brema, Crossley, Muriel Foster, 
Kirkby-Lunn, Phyllis Lett, and Clara Butt, the last 
named having the voice of a century. 

The musical equipment of the present race of con- 
traltos and mezzos is far in advance of what was expected 


a 
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of the Victorians. Many of those contraltos acquired 
fame and fortune on the slender foundation of being 
able to sing placid drawing-room ballads, mostly of 
the “ royalty ” class, in a pleasing manner, although they 
were incapable of singing in concerted music. One of 
these, who had a great reputation at the London ‘‘ Pops,” 
came to sing the Messiah at Sheffield She was largely 
“ boomed,” because we thought it a great catch to get 
such an eminent singer to sing in oratorio. But not- 
withstanding frequent rehearsals of the two short quartets, 
“Since by man” and “As in Adam,” she could not 
and did not sing her part; in fact, she so spoiled the 
whole that I would never have them attempted by 
quartet again but always sung by full chorus. This 
example has been so extensively followed that it is now 
almost universal. Most of the older readers will pro- 
bably know to whom I refer when I say the lady had a 
mighty opinion of herself and her abilities. 


A NOTABLE TENOR—SIMS REEVES 


In a comparison of the tenor vocalists of the past 
generation with the present, the immediate past has the 
advantage. No tenor has yet appeared who in the com- 
bination of voice, style, conception, and realization 
can claim the mantle of Sims Reeves. Some few may 
have had as good a voice, and several present-day artists 
possibly may have equal temperament, but each falls 
short in some attribute of the great Sims. When in 
his heyday he often disappointed audiences by non- 
appearance, but never when he sang. ‘To hear him sing 
‘““Come into the garden, Maud,” “‘ Adelaida,”’ “‘ Pretty 
Jane,” “Tom Bowling,” or any of the old-time favourites, 
was a treat to linger in one’s memory. Every note was 
perfectly “ placed,”’ and as for his phrasing, I have never 
heard his equal. I used to tell my singing pupils to go 
and hear him at all costs, and, when listening, to draw, 
as far as possible on a prepared chart the ebb and flow, 
rise and fall of intensity as well as his diction. They 
managed to do this for a few bars, but they always got 
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so absorbed and carried away with the singing that they 
forgot their task and simply revelled in the song. I am 
not sure that my theory of the “‘ Line of Beauty ” in 
singing, and as applied to music—which is fully set forth 
in “‘ Choral Technique and Interpretation ’”—was not 
subconsciously awakened in me by his interpretations. 
Anyway, Sims Reeves was a fine exponent of the principle. 


EDWARD LLOYD 

In the year 1874 I was in London, and shall not forget 
the wave of disappointment which swept over the 
audience in Exeter Hall when it was announced that 
Sims Reeves, being unable to appear, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd would sing the Messtah solos in his place. How- 
ever, the young substitute sang so well that everybody 
went away quite satisfied. From that time to his retire- 
ment in 1900—when he sang as well as ever—Lloyd was 
properly regarded as the legitimate successor to Reeves. 
Right worthily did he fill the place, as I question whether 
any singer was so consistently successful and reliable in 
everything undertaken. 


“BEN ” DAVIES (BENJAMIN GREY) 

A few years after Lloyd’s advent a young Welsh 
tenor appeared, Ben Davies by name, who in point of 
popularity ran our premier tenor very close. It speaks 
volumes for Mr. Davies’ clarity of voice and artistry of 
singing that he has kept a foremost position for nearly 
forty years. 

JOSEPH MAAS 

When the above two singers were firmly established 
in public estimation a new tenor arose, Mr. Joseph 
Maas. Although ten years older than Ben Davies, 
he had, through a vocal defect, been kept back for a while, 
but mastering this, he suddenly burst out into the 
limelight, challenged the positions of the favourites, 
and would probably have eclipsed the record of any 
previous tenor had his life been prolonged. His early 
death, through culpable neglect, in 1886, was an irre- 
parable loss to the concert platform. 
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Taking it altogether, I think he had the finest voice 
I ever heard. Those who had the good fortune to be 
present when he sang “Sound an Alarm” at the 
Handel Festival, or ‘‘ Cujus Animam ”’ at Leeds Festival, 
will not soon forget the sensation produced. In each 
case he topped the orchestra however loudly they played. 
And the quality of the tone was equal to its power. Here 
is part of a conversation I heard at Leeds. One lady 
remarked to her friend, ‘‘ Isn’t his voice delicious ; it 
is like silk velvet.” Her companion replied, “It is 
like strawberries and cream ;’’ while the third member 
of the party, a gentleman, chimed in, “ It is like rum 
and milk.” At a Sheffield Messiah he joined in the 
“ Hallelujah Chorus,” and I heard his voice pealing 
above chorus, orchestra, and organ. 


A QUESTION OF “REGISTERS ” 


At this time—the early eighties—there was great 
attention paid to and excited discussion over my friend 
Emil Behnke’s theories respecting the “ registers’’ of 
the voice. Therefore at the end of the performance 
I asked Maas what register he used when he sang his 
high notes forte. He said he knew they were not head 
register and they were not chest tones, therefore he did 
not know how to define the “ register.” Behnke, to 
whom I told the above, claimed them as an example of 
his ‘‘ mixed register” theory. However, I have changed 
my view for the following reason. 

In my church choir there was a salaried singer who 
used to sing alongside of Maas as a young man. At that 
time Maas had a very “ throaty production,” but under 
the guidance of a good teacher he overcame this fault 
and got his fine, ringing, forward tone. I therefore 
believe that he acquired what is now spoken of as “ nasal 
resonance,” which I term “upper frontal’ production, 
which was not known by name and never mentioned in 
those days, although it has always been used by the 
greatest artists. I mention these facts to be of service 


to all aspiring vocalists. 
18 
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BARITONES AND BASSES 


The contemporary baritones can hold their own with 
the singers of the past, although I think that our admirable 
twentieth-century men are hardly equal to Santley and 
Black in their prime; but they may grow to it. We are 
all apt to compare our special favourites at the top of 
their form, to the disadvantage of aspirants who have 
not yet fully developed their physical and artistic powers. 
The same can be said of our basses; the “ Italian ” 
born in Cork, Signor Foli (Allan Jas. Foley), is matched 
in voice and excelled in range and technique by singers 
like Robert Radford and Norman Allin. 


ROYALTIES 


The reference to Foli calls to mind the question of 
‘royalties > on songs. I remember Foli’s coming into 
the artists’ room and saying “ that was an easily earned 
fifty shillings,’ meaning he would be paid the sum named 
for singing his last song. At that time many artists 
received cash down for each royalty song sung. Then 
it developed into payment upon the number of copies 
sold. On my world’s tour, two of the principals pre- 
served copies of every programme, when they sang 
certain songs, as they were paid so much for each per- 
formance. 

The most conspicuous “ royalty’ gleaner was 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, and she counted it a 
“feather in her cap” that she could command such 
terms. In the early seventies (1873) she came to London 
from America and “ caught on” by her good but not 
superlative voice and nice legato style. She became 
identified with such songs as “‘ The Better Land,” 
‘“In the chimney corner,” ‘“‘ Love’s old sweet song,” 
‘““ Darby and Joan,” songs, she told me, whose senti- 
ments were above suspicion or objection. These being 
melodious and easy to sing—therefore musically safe for 
the army of fair amateurs who saw “Sung by Madame 
Sterling” on the title page—the “ Sterling” imprimatur 
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became a coveted commercial asset. Composers com- 
peted for the favour of her name until, I believe, 
she claimed one-third of the profits of the sales. She 
showed me a huge pile of songs in MS. which had been 
sent to her for approval. Her greatest success was 
“The Lost Chord,” respecting which she told me the 
following story. 

She said Sir Arthur Sullivan had sent her a song, 
but as she did not “ take to it” she returned it, stating 
the fact. This refusal so annoyed Sir Arthur that he 
withheld a song he had just finished, put it in his music 
folio, and for a time forgot it. He afterwards sent it to 
Madame Sterling, who “‘fell in love with it”’ at once, 
accepted it, and sang it with such conviction that it 
became the most popular song of the day, and incidentally 
a little gold mine to all concerned. The measure of her 
influence must not be gauged by her later years, when she 
was but a pale reflection of what she was in the time of 
her fame, though she never seemed to realize it. 

With respect to royalty songs I take a somewhat 
liberal view. While I don’t approve of the principle, 
I don’t wholly condemn it. Some people gird at the 
mere mention of a “ royalty ”’ song, as though there were 
no good ones amongst them. We must give credit for 
discrimination to composers—some very good ones— 
publishers, and artists like Lloyd, who was sponsor for 
several like those I have named, which can be described, 
at least, as good utility songs. As in many cases they 
prepare the way for a better and higher type of composi- 
tion, they may be said to have an educational value, 
because singers will sing more exalted themes as soon as 
—and not before—they can bear them. 


OUR GREAT COMPOSERS 


I count it a great privilege and honour to have been 
associated with so many of our great composers: Parry, 
Mackenzie, Stainer, Cowen, Elgar, Stanford, Prout, 
Bantock, Davies (Walford), Coleridge-Taylor, Somervell, 
Boughton, and others. My intercourse and relations: 
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with them have always been of the most cordial character 
and mutually satisfactory. 

As “‘ like produces like,” these happy features may 
have arisen from my attitude towards them. I have 
ever regarded our gifted composers as worthy of all the 
honour we can give to them, because as a rule they don’t 
get their proper meed of praise, recognition, and esteem 
to balance the usually miserable financial reward they 
receive for their labours. At least, I tried to make each 
one feel that— 

“One faithful heart shall praise thee.” 


I did this of set purpose, to run counter to our British 
slowness to recognize and appreciate the select spirits 
in our midst. We are too prone to think it “ bad form ” 
to manifest any hero worship for our countrymen, while 
it is the “ correct thing’ to bestow fulsome adulation 
upon the alien. This frame of mind is well illustrated 
by the following fragment told to me by the late Dr. 
Sinclair of Hereford Cathedral. 

An old lady acquaintance of his was told of Sir 
Edward Elgar’s eminence and honours, at which she 
exclaimed, “Edward Elgar a great man! It is im-— 
possible! Why, J knew him!” She, like too many 
more, only think that “the hills are green that are 
far away,” while they ought to remember that “‘ the eyes 
of fools are to the ends of the earth,” or the more terrible 
words, “‘ Woe unto thee Chorazin,’’ which came from 
spiritual blindness of the wonderful things close at hand. | 


BUSINESS VERSUS ART 


That music in its higher branches “ does not pay ”’ 
like any other profession or business is well known. 
This fact was emphasized to me recently by a very old 
friend, a piano dealer. He said to me: “ Harry, you 
artistic musicians are all fools. You do all the work, and 
you let men like me get the cash. A man comes to buy 
a piano ; I put down the pedal and strike a chord which 
my wife taught me, and then I say, ‘Isn’t that a lovely 
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tone?’ I sell the instrument, and in fifteen minutes 
I make as much as you do in a week. It’s you that 
should make the money, not I, but you don’t.” He 
certainly had a fat banking account. 


EVIL WROUGHT BY WANT OF THOUGHT 


With a vivid knowledge of the fact mentioned it 
will be readily understood how the recital to me by Mr. 
Charles Green, the gifted designer and sculptor, of the 
following sad example of culpable indifference to things 
not immediately profitable or commercial, spurred me 
on to endeavour to supply some of the lack of service and 
appreciation to those who live—and sometimes barely 
exist—in the realms of ideality and artistic achievement. 
Here is the story of Mr. Green of Sheffield, who has often 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


ARS LONGA, VITA BREVIS 


There is in St. Paul’s Cathedral a monument erected 
to the great Duke of Wellington, so famous that it is the 
Mecca of all foreign artists who visit London. It is 
the greatest monument in existence and valued at 
millions—in fact priceless, so unique is its excellence. 
At its unveiling Sir Frederick Leighton said that if there 
had not been a Michael Angelo the designer would have 
been worthy of his place. Comparatively few Sheffielders 
know that the genius who executed this and other master- 
pieces was for some years the designer and artist at 
Henry Hoole’s Green Lane Works, upon which works 
and Henry Hoole he, by his designs, has conferred lasting 
lustre. Still fewer know that when he was designing 
the monument to compete against all the great artists of 
the world he and his pupil assistant, who lived in 
Reliance Place (one hundred yards from the house I 
occupied in succession to Charles Green), lived, or existed, 
for a month on dry bread and coffee. The name of 
the great artist was Alfred Stevens. He died in poverty 
before his great work was fully completed. 
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To help him over his financial difficulties a Sheffield 
gentleman lent him one hundred pounds. To repay 
the debt, Stephens painted a picture of “ Isaiah ” and 
sent it to his friend, Charles Green, to sell it to the 
Sheffield Corporation for £100, but no one would look 
at it. Ultimately the nation bought it for two thousand 
pounds, and it now occupies the place of honour in the 
Tate Gallery, London. 

When he died, a few of his admirers commissioned 
his pupil, William Ellis—whose bust of John Arthur 
Roebuck, M.P., is in the Cutlers’ Hall—to execute a 
marble bust of Stevens, which is now in the vestibule 
of the Sheffield Mappin Art Gallery. If it had not 
been for this, few of us would have known of Sheffield’s 
close connection with the glory of English sculptors. 

A few years afterwards, William Ellis, tall, thin, 
stately, spotless in his well-worn clothes, was taken ill 
in Reliance Place. His daughter hurried to Western 
Bank, but unfortunately Charles Green was out. When 
he returned he went at once to see his old friend and 
found that he had passed away. William Ellis had died 
of starvation through being too proud to reveal his abject 
poverty. Through Mr. Green and Mr. J. H. Mudford, 
the secretary of the Artists’ Society, a fund was collected 
to bury him and to assist his family to make a good start 
in life. 


SNAPSHOTS OF BRITISH COMPOSERS 


A few personal items of interest about some of the 
super-musicians I have mentioned may fitly be intro- 
duced here. 

Amongst my treasures I count a score of volumes of 
letters from great composers, instrumentalists, singers, 
and writers. ‘Two of these volumes consist of letters 
from Sir Hubert Parry, with whom I have had more 
personal association than with any other composer. 
I am glad to think that I have performed not a few of 
his orchestral compositions, and also that I have probably 
conducted more of his choral works than any one in the 
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kingdom. And they are worthy of this attention, for 
they contain that individual note—that Parryesque 
touch—which will secure for them a permanent place 
in the temple of music. 

The embodiment of geniality, courtesy, of fine per- 
sonal appearance, always “fresh as paint,” wel! known 
as a composer, conductor, director, writer, and lecturer, 
Sir Hubert was in the nineties probably the most popu- 
lar musician, personally, in the kingdom. 


SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 


It was always a pleasure to be associated with Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie—whose monument stands in Maryle- 
bone Road—either personally or through his composi- 
tions, some of which delighted huge audiences on my 
world tour. Once when Sir Alexander came to Sheffield 
to conduct one of his cantatas he hired a taxi to convey 
him from the hotel to the rehearsal in Nether School, 
which was about three hundred yards distant. The driver 
took him to Nether Green, three miles away, and not 
finding any school or any rehearsal, returned, and finally 
landed him at Nether School, late, of course; but he 
charged the full fee for the whole journey, a profitable 
way of turning a blunder to advantage. 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK 


Bantock’s music appeals to me, therefore my choirs 
are not strangers to either himself or his compositions. 
It has been my pleasure to perform many of his works, 
including the wonderful unaccompanied choral sym- 
phony in twenty parts, Atalanta, which I have conducted 
some half-dozen times. His Omar Khayyam afforded 
me a particularly pleasurable experience. We were 
performing it in Sheffield, and the composer unexpectedly 
managed to come down to hear it. During the interval 
I was told of his presence. I therefore sought him out 
and insisted on him conducting the second part. After 
great pressure he consented, and by his personal uplift 
carried the whole to a triumphant finish. The episode 
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was a delight not only to myself but also to the per- 
formers and to Bantock himself. It led to Omar being 
selected for the following Festival. 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 


I often came into contact with that gentle spirit, 
Coleridge-Taylor, and as he felt I was in sympathy with 
many of his views, he told me a great deal of his aspira- 
tions in relation to his race. We were staying at the 
North-Western Hotel, Liverpool, and some one who had 
just come from America assumed that Coleridge-Taylor, 
being coloured, had no right to be in the drawing-room. 
Taylor took up the challenge and gave the objector such 
a hot reception that he found it convenient to retire. 
When I heard of his untimely death I was forcibly 
reminded of an episode which occurred during my 
week’s stay in Johannesburg when on the world tour. 

The choir was visiting the ‘“‘ native compound ”’ of 
one of the largest gold mines. As I passed through 
the hospital, which was beautifully appointed and well 
staffed, and saw the rows of patient, well-contented 
blacks in their speckless cots, I said to the doctor in 
charge, ‘‘ I should think the natives rather like to come 
to such an ideal place as this and get such splendid 
attention.”’ He replied that they gladly came if the 
cause be a broken limb or accident, but if it be merely 
illness they resist to the last fiercely; for when they are 
brought in with pneumonia they know that very very 
few ever return, as the blacks die like flies from this 
complaint. This, alas, was verified in the case of the 
lamented Coleridge-Taylor. 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


For the last twenty years I have scarcely had a season 
without performing some of Elgar’s compositions two, 
three, or half a dozen times, and I feel proud that I 
have been able to present in really good style his Gerontius 
and other of his compositions throughout the British Em- 
pire and Germany. Sir Edward has a vein of merry 
wit,and during the last two decades I have heard him give 
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some diverting stories and smart sayings. Many of 
these are worth relating, but I have only space for a few. 


HIS STUDY—‘ DARK ROOM ” 


Once when I was visiting his house he asked me to 
go into his “ dark room.’ When we got there I said, 
“This is surely your study, not a “ dark room.” He 
replied, “It’s my dark room right enough, for here I 
develop my ideas.”” A smart hit. 


TWO CHOICE BITS 


One evening when Sir Edward was away from home 
he received an urgent request to score one of his songs 
for performance on the following day. He sallied forth 
to find a music shop where he could secure some scoring 
paper. After some difficulty he succeeded, and asked 
the young attendant if he had any music paper containing 
a good many lines. The salesman said, ‘‘ I suppose you 
mean staves ?”’ to which Sir Edward meekly assented. 
He brought some vocal score paper, when it was ex- 
plained that many more staves were required. Some full 
score paper was produced, and the young man said, 
““T see you are going to try your hand at writing an 
orchestral score ; well, you will find it a tougher job 
than you have ever imagined.” 


A MODEST REQUEST 


Recently he received a letter asking if he would be 
good enough to write a tune to some words enclosed, 
as the writer understood he was rather good at writing 
tunes. The climax of this letter, however, was in the 
postscript, which ran, ‘‘ I would have enclosed a guinea, 
but it will not run to it.” | 


A PAIR OF RAZORS—WHY ? 


The following reveals a subtle touch of humour which 
hit the mark. 

After a performance of Olaf in Shefheld an ardent 
admirer of Sir Edward, Mr. J. W. Ibberson, presented 
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him with a fine pair of razors. Some time after, Sir 
Edward was being banqueted at the close of a perform- 
ance of Gerontius, and in returning thanks for the com- 
pliment, he contrasted this expression of esteem with 
that at Sheffield, where he was presented with a couple 
of razors. A hearty laugh showed that the keen edge of 
the joke was instantaneously grasped. 

With respect to Gerontius I indulge the notion that 
he wrote some of it at my house. In the summer of 
1899 he stayed overnight with me, and just before 
retiring he hinted that he would like a candle. This 
was supplied at once, although we thought it strange, 
seeing he had only to switch on the light. In the morn- 
ing only a small portion of the candle was left, and as I 
knew he was busy with his masterpiece, I have always 
thought that some sudden inspiration was written down 
at Western Bank, Sheffield. 


HINTS TO CONDUCTORS 

Before leaving the references to conductors and con- 
ducting it may be permissible and pertinent to give a 
few hints to young conductors on what to do and what 
to avoid, pointing the moral by actual occurrences. 

Conductors should always be in a state of prepared 
unpreparedness—that is, they should assume that at 
every performance some untoward happening or dis- 
appointment may arise, and, should this occur, they 
should not lose their nerve, but take the new conditions 
as a matter of course. 

Even at the best organized affairs unexpected things 
crop up. Having had to omit the proper orchestral 
accompaniments to several works and substitute piano- 
forte arrangements through the music not arriving in 
time, in which cases the instrumentalists had to pick 
out their “‘parts’’ from the pianoforte and vocal scores, 
I am now careful to have the orchestral parts sent a few 
days in advance. But even this precaution does not 
always secure perfect immunity. When our librarian 
was putting out the copies for a Wagner concert he 
found twenty-two ’cello and bass copies and not a single 
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violin or viola copy. He wired at once to the publishers, 
and we received the proper parts in time for the concert ; 
but beyond indicating the tempi of the various numbers, 
we had no rehearsal. However, in the above and other 
similar cases the alertness of the players carried the 
performances through successfully. 


A TIGHT CORNER 


The most anxious time I ever had was on the world 
tour. In a certain great city it was agreed to give 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony to allow a conductor of 


| great local reputation to conduct the great work. The 
_ day before the performance he had a quarrel with the 


orchestra and he declined to conduct. On the morning 
of the concert (a matinée) I was asked to conduct the 
symphony with one hour for rehearsal. Having con- 
ducted it several times before, and being backed up by 
the players, [ took the risk rather than disappoint the 


_ public, but skating on thin ice was not to be compared 
to my sensations until we reached the choral portions, 


when I knew the chorus would give an air of triumph 
to the whole, and they did. 


MASTERLY RETREAT NEXT TO 
BRILLIANT VICTORY 


Conductors should endeavour to turn any mishap to 
advantage, if possible, as in the case of the Olaf duet 
already referred to. A good working axiom is ‘“‘ make 
the best of the situation.”’ A well-known soprano was 
singing “‘ The Marvellous Work ”’ (Creation). She was 
not quite in her best voice, and could not manage the 
high notes very well; therefore, when she had to sing 
the scale passage up to “ C in alt.” she stopped midway, 
but I saw her raise her chin higher and higher and smile 
so ingenuously that the audience and chorus were cap- 
tivated. 

An unrehearsed incident occurred at a performance of 
“In the halls of the Mountain King” (Peer Gynt) 
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by the Hallé Orchestra at Sheffield. At the boisterous 
strepitoso coda the bass drummer got so excited that his 
last stroke hurled the huge instrument from its trestle 
and pitched it amongst the other players. This was an 
exciting climax to a brilliant performance, and by granting 
a repetition to the whirlwind redemand, Sir Charles 
Hallé turned an annoyance into an ever memorable 
performance. 


A CATASTROPHE 


Conductors should not lose heart, be daunted or 
cast down by a temporary failure, because a reputation 
for good sound achievement will survive more than 
one set-back, either in performance or newspaper criti- 
cism. Yet we all know of scores of cases where artists 
and conductors have, through super-sensitiveness, given 
up all further effort through one or two misfires. Here 
1S a Case in point. 

An accomplished organist of a Shefheld church 
always arranged to give an important sacred concert 
the night following the annual choir festival. He, 
being a “‘ good sort,” got many helpers, and the concerts 
were uniformly successful. One year the chief item 
was Mozart’s First Mass, with enlarged choir and 
orchestra as usual. It happened that in one chorus the 
leader turned over two leaves, and by the rarest of 
chances the music on the wrong page coincided with 
the right page for about twenty bars, after which it 
went away into the stirring climax bars. The leader, 
not knowing his mistake, stuck to his guns. This 
played havoc with all the rest, and pandemonium reigned 
between chorus, orchestra, and organ. ‘The conductor 
should have stopped the chorus and treated the whole 
affair as a diversion, introduced to give spice to the per- 
formance, and then the mishap would have passed off 
happily. Instead of this he regarded the chaos as a 
reflection upon himself, took it to heart, took to bed for 
a week, and then took a vow never to have an orchestra 
again, which vow he kept, and it seemed to affect all his 
future health and musical career. 
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A CLOSE SHAVE 


I can fully sympathize with my old friend, because I 
was once on the brink of what would have been a huge 
disaster which could not have been condoned by an 
apology, and the memory of it still makes me shudder. 
It was at the grand choral wind-up of the 1909 More- 
cambe Festival. The two principal works were Bach’s 
God’s Time is best and Harford Lloyd’s Hero and 
Leander. ‘Vhrough the bungling of an underling 
at the publishers, the orchestral parts did not arrive till 
fifteen minutes before the time for the opening. The 
crowded audience had assembled, the chorus was on the 
platform, the Hallé Orchestra were crammed in a small 
room behind, when the messenger dashed up with the 
parts. ‘These were distributed in a trice, and I indi- 
cated how I should beat in the Bach cantata, and let that 
suffice. But with respect to Hero and Leander I 
had a feeling that I must try over a certain phrase. I 
therefore asked the members of the orchestra to note the 
catchy change of tempi and beat at the letter ‘‘'T’” while 
it was being run through by the string quartet. I said, 
“Play forward from ‘S,’ which they did, and came a 
“cropper.” We tried again with the same result. 
Then the leader (Mr. Speelman) found that there was 
no letter “'T” in his copy, which happened to be an 
old edition minus an additional new section which had 
been added later. Fortunately the other first violin 
copies were correct, but if I had neglected my premoni- 
tion and not discovered the errant copy, there would 
have been a cataclysm, 350 choristers would have been 
making an attempt at a “‘ Dutch concert,”’ the climax 
of the Festival would have been ruined, and I should 
have been not only distracted but disgraced. Happily 
my players rose to the occasion and joy was supreme 
at the close. 


THE REMINISCENCE HIGHWAY 


After the preceding long straying into bypaths we will 
again get upon the main track and keep in it to the end. 
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From 1909 and forward the tenour of my way consisted 
in lectures, rehearsals, concerts, festivals, adjudications, 
and, by way of variation, adjudications, festivals, concerts, 
and lectures, each one of some importance, but not 
of sufficient interest to call for remark. But as even in 
the most prosaic lives there are occasional “ flutterings 
in the dovecot,”’ so in my routine of life there were 
about two per cent. of important happenings which had 
the quality of distinction sufficient to merit special 
notice. Here are a few selected cases. 


VISIT TO ARUNDEL CASTLE 


Of the many red-letter days which the Sheffield 
Musical Union have had I have no doubt that the visit 
to Arundel Castle to sing Gerontius is held to embody 
more concentrated pleasure and personal satisfaction 
than any other short event. The visit sprang from a 
threefold desire of the Duchess of Norfolk (a) to gratify 
her longing to hear Elgar’s masterpiece performed in 
the ancient hall of the castle ; (0) to give her friends and 
county families of the South an opportunity of hearing 
it performed as she had heard it in Sheffield (her husband 
having been patron of the Shefheld Musical Union. for 
many years); and (c) incidentally to benefit one of the 
many charities in which she was interested. She 
further gave a couple of hundred performers a spell of 
unalloyed pleasure. Thus her thought was fully twice 
“twice blest.”” This more than repaid the Duchess 
for the heavy cost of transport and hotels for the choir, 
the highest principals, and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
with Mr. H. J. Wood as conductor. 

The performance being ideal and the hall crowded 
—at one guinea per seat, the whole of which was handed 
to charity—the Duke and Duchess were delighted, 
as their expectations were more than realized. 

After the performance there was a garden party, 
and not a few of our ladies can boast of having had 
refreshments handed to them by our premier Duke 
and the Earl Marshal of England. 

Whilst this was in progress His Grace asked them if 
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it would be agreeable for the choir to give a concert in 
the open air. I said nothing would delight us more. 
He, with equal delight, bounded off and sent a bellman 
round the village, inviting all and sundry to come to the 
concert, and they came. After the choir had been 
photographed, with the Duke and Duchess in the centre, 
we sang a long programme of pieces which, as one 
member said, we could sing ‘‘ stood on our heads.” 
Never had the sylvan glades, the stately avenues of trees, 
the ancient battlements, or the entranced audience 
heard such enchanting music under such perfectly ideal 
conditions. ‘The Duke and Duchess were in raptures, 
as were all their guests, and we were in the seventh 
heaven. As I stayed at the castle for two nights I did 
not travel with the choir, but I understand that an eight- 
course banquet, arranged by the Duke at the St. Pancras 
Hotel, was a factor in the “mirth and youthful jollity”’ 
which was the feature of the homeward journey. 


VISIT TO PARIS, MAY, 1912 


In the spring of 1912 I received a letter from M. H. 
Bonnaire stating that the Paris City Council—of which 
he was the representative in England—had decided to 
signalize their annual national féte by holding the 
greatest international musical competitions ever held. 
Having heard of the Yorkshire chorus, they were very 
anxious that the choir should participate in the festival, 
not in the ordinary competitions, but in the ‘‘ Honour 
Class,’’ where the choir would be alone—in fact be, as 
the secretary wrote, the clou—and a special trophy 
would be awarded to us. It was a very tempting invi- 
tation, but the difficulty of getting three hundred ex- 
perienced, capable singers to give up four or five days 
and pay their own expenses was not to be easily over- 
come. However, I talked over the project with Mr. 
Embleton, who was at that time visiting Paris profession- 
ally nearly every week, and after the case had been 
stated to the joint committee of Leeds and Shefheld, 
they decided to accept the invitation, provided that we 
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could arrange to give two concerts while in Paris, so 
that the proceeds would reduce the cost to the members 
by about a sovereign per head. 

Messrs. Embleton, Norley, Whitehead, Burrows, 
Skelton, and myself went in advance to Paris, and suc- 
ceeded in arranging all the details of the extra concerts, 
our special work, hotels, etc. This smoothed away all 
difficulty, and on Saturday, May 25th, 1912, the conjoint 
choir left Dover for the gay city in real holiday mood, 
to take their part in the greatest event of its kind ever 
organized. ‘The numbers of competitors, classes, and 
nationalities represented were astonishing. The prizes 
were proportionately numerous, and there was quite 
a formidable array of leading musicians as adjudi- 
cators. 

To us it was particularly pleasing that we were to 
play a special rdle, and probably we all had a touch of 
megalomania. And is it to be wondered at? Were 
we not to occupy the platform specially erected before 
the historic Hétel de Ville, and from that vantage sing 
to senators, civic magnates, and a huge crowd of citi- 
zens ? Had we not been engaged to give a display of 
our powers at the Jardin d’Acclimatation? Had we 
not the command to appear before the President of the 
Republic and his councillors in state at the Tuileries— 
the only choir to have this distinction, and thereby 
placed in limelight view before the hosts of assembled 
competitors ? And to crown all the proceedings, were we 
not booked to give a grand concert in the Trocadero, 
with the promised presence of officialdom, including 
the members of the British Embassy, and also Saint- 
Saéns, to hear us sing his ladies’ chorus from Samson 
and Delilah, all of which was stabilized “ according to 
plan”? It will be gathered that we were all in the right 
mood to enjoy ourselves, and we did. 

After Sunday morning service we spent the day at 
Versailles, and in the evening came the thrilling experience 
of singing before 100,000 (vide Daily Telegraph) excited 
auditors. 

On Monday, after adjudicating all morning with 
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four French colleagues, I hastened to the Jardin d’- 
Acclimatation to conduct the concert there. This over, 
we had a rush to reach the Tuileries for the eventful 
reception. We were wrongly directed by the official 
guide and got entangled in the colossal crowds, and it was 
only by herculean efforts and good fortune that about 
three-fourths of the choir managed to emerge at the 
right place in the very nick of time. We sang, were 
cheered, and then Mr. Embleton and myself were pre- 
sented to the President (M. Falliéres) who compli- 
mented us on the singing and chatted with us for a while. 
We then stood aside and witnessed the wonderful 
pageant procession of thousands of competitors pass 
before and greet the President. Bands at regular 
intervals led the societies, which marched under their 
medal-bedecked banners, choirs sang and cheered, 
and the immense concourse of onlookers responded 
enthusiastically. Altogether it was one of those un- 
forgettable days to every one who was associated with 
the festival. 

On the morrow Mr. Embleton and myself went, 
as instructed, to the Hétel de Ville to be awarded our 
trophy from the President, which was in due course 
presented to us. It exceeded our expectations, being 
a beautiful Sévres vase. We were informed that it 
was of the kind presented to Royalty. Be that as it 
may it is a thing of beauty, and, as such, it is to me 
“a joy for ever,” because through the magnanimity of 
Mr. Embleton and the joint committee it is now in- 
stalled in the place of honour in my drawing-room, 
highly treasured not only for its intrinsic worth and the 
triumphs it recalls, but more because of the magnanimous 
and fraternal sentiments it represents, for which I here 
express my warmest appreciation and thanks. 

Our final act was the concert on Tuesday evening 
at the Trocadero, where we fully justified our favoured 
treatment. The whole concert was a success, especially 
the brilliant performance of Bach’s “ Sing ye,”’ which 
fairly dumbfounded most of the audience. ‘Thus ended 
a sequence of triumphs and delights. 

19 
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A ROYAL TIME—WITH ROYALTY. 


In 1912, when King George and Queen Mary were 
riveting those bonds of affection which are so strong 
to-day, by making a tour of the centres of industry, 
they visited Yorkshire and were the guests of the Earl 
and Countess Fitzwilliam, who were then the Lord 
and Lady Mayoress of Sheffield. To contribute to 
their Majesties’ pleasure, their noble host and hostess 
invited the Sheffield Musical Union to sing before the 
Royal party at Wentworth Woodhouse, the seat of 
the Fitzwilliams, which invitation was most enthusiasti- 
cally accepted 

On Thursday, July 11th, 1912, the approaches to the 
Sheffield Town Hall were crowded to witness the 
departure to Wentworth of 360 members of the Musical 
Union, accompanied by the Dannemora Band (conductor, 
Mr. R. Richford), in a spanking array of motors, carriages, 
and drags (which would have cheered the heart of 
Samuel Weller, senr.) provided by Mr. Reuben Thomp- 
son. Joy was mirrored on every beaming face, and 
the usual irrepressible boy pealed out “‘ doh, me, soh, doh', 
cock-a-doodle-do,” as a send-off. Crowds greeted us 
for the whole ten miles’ drive. 

At Wentworth we were reinforced by the church 
choir, under Mr. Dickie, the Earl’s organist, who con- 
ducted one of the pieces later. At dusk, when the King 
and Queen came on to the terrace which overlooks the 
immense lawn in front of the house, they saw a sight 
which only the pen of a Dante could describe. On an 
elevated semi-circular platform formed of wagons, over 
two hundred white-robed ladies, surrounded by hundreds 
of flaming torches in the hands of military attendants, 
seemed the embodiment of Milton’s line— 

“Let the bright seraphim in burning row.” 

The army of tenors, basses, and instrumentalists 
stood in the hollow of the semicircle. The signal was 
given, and we sang, and sang, and sang, and in the 
silence of the night the sounds were wafted miles away, 
thrilling the thousands who thronged the hillside. 
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While this was going on, troops of soldiers with flares 
were in the rear of the singers, performing with admirable 
effect evolutions on the lawn. 

At the close of the singing the King beckoned for 

the performers to come to the base of the terrace. The 
ladies were quickly handed down from their elevation, 
and then the whole company rushed forward, the hun- 
dreds of moving, flashing lights presenting a weird 
picture, giving a realistic illustration of the scene in 
Walpurgis Night, ‘“‘Come with torches.” This was 
the unexpected signal for the thousands of spectators 
to “break bounds,” and they tore pell-mell over the 
sward until a huge mass of humanity stood before 
the King, who in a surprisingly ringing voice gave a 
neat, well-worded, inspiring speech. ‘The pealing cheers 
which greeted the peroration recalled Handel’s chorus, 
“<The many rend the skies.” ‘These outbursts of loyalty 
over, the choir and band filed off to the famous stables, 
which had been transformed for the nonce into a sump- 
tuous refectory. 
While they were regaling themselves, ninety selected 
| members of the choir were led into the Marble Hall 
to sing a number of choice, unaccompanied madrigals, 
glees, and part-songs to the Royal party. It was ob- 
_ served that when we were singing “‘ The Bells of St. 
Michael’s Tower’ King George turned to the Arch- 
bishop of York, and pointing upwards, made a circle 
with his finger, as though indicating that the sounds of 
bells were coming from above. 

After an “extra”? which “by desire”? had been 
rendered, His Majesty asked me if we could sing “ Abide 
with me.” The sympathetic import of the request 
was grasped at once by the choir, because they knew 
that the King and Queen had that day visited the stricken 
homes of the victims of a sad colliery explosion, which 
| included a noble band of thirty volunteers who went to 
} the rescue. The result was such a heartfelt, convincing 
} rendering of the hymn and tune that I question whether 
it has ever been sung with so much emotion by ninety 
{ skilled singers. Every one present was visibly touched. 
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At the end of the concert King George and Queen 
Mary desired me to convey to the whole choir their 
appreciative thanks, and their manner in doing this was 
such as to give to the word “ gracious ”’ its full value 
and meaning. A triumphal drive home ended an event 
which is marked by a white stone in the life of those 
who took part in it. 


“THE: APOSTLES” IN CANTERBURY, 
CATHEDRAL, JUNE 19, i914 


The Leeds Choral Union has had many great days, 
but the visit to Canterbury to perform the Apostles, 
accompanied by the new London Symphony Orchestra, 
with Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Muriel Foster, Messrs. 
John Coates, Thorpe Bates, Herbert Heyner, and Robert 
Radford as principals, Mr. John Groves as organist, 
and the composer, Sir Edward Elgar, as conductor, was 
their greatest. That nothing tending to perfection 
should be omitted, a special platform for the performers 
as well as a special organ were erected in the nave. 

When awed, and admiring the interior of a stately 
cathedral, how often one has heard the thought ex- 
pressed, ““ How glorious it would be to hear a grand 
oratorio adequately performed within these walls,” 
but when it came to translating thought into deed .. . 

There is one devotee of the sacred art who also 
loves our sacred fanes so profoundly that, when passing 
through the Metropolitan Cathedral (Canterbury), he 
was inspired to change ‘“‘ would be” into “‘ shall be.” 
Hence arose the glorious historic occasion, around which 
a special halo glows, and which also carries undying 
honour to its fons et origo, Henry C. Embleton. 

For the first time a charge was made for admission 
to the cathedral, and the gross amount of the half-guineas 
and crowns was handed to the restoration fund. 

The cathedral was crowded by an audience visibly 
touched by the magnificent performance. Therefore, 
as the promoters felt amply rewarded, the listeners 
thrilled, the performers ecstatic, and the fund greatly 
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benefited, the consummation was, like Arundel, twice 
“* twice blest,” in addition to which there was the decided 
spiritual uplift, because I hold that no one could be 
present at such a performance of such a work, in such a 
place, without feeling or saying, ‘“‘ Did not our hearts 
burn within us?” Thus was the exalted experiment 
more than fully justified. 

The accessories to the visit—the two days’ pilgrimage 


_ to the ancient landmarks; the Mayor’s reception ; 


the twenty-four miles’ drive to the festive garden party 
given by Lord and Lady Northbourne at Betteshanger ; 
the al fresco concert on the lawn and the photographing — 
all contributed to make the occasion the most outstanding 
event in the history of the Leeds Choral Union and its 
honoured secretary, Henry C. Embleton. Of the ori- 
ginators of the Arundel and Canterbury schemes one 
is led to exclaim: ‘“‘ Who follows in their train!” 


MADAME CLARA BUTT’S FESTIVAL 


It is well known that the war has hit the musical pro- 
fession very hard. The past five years have, in the 
majority of cases—mine, for instance—been somewhat 
barren of the usual paid engagements, but fruitful in 
opportunities to render services, thought, and work for 
our brave soldiers—-before and after their conflicts— 
in training ground, field, and hospital. 

In these activities I have had a full share in camp and 
hospital bases, but chiefly in conducting scores of concerts 
in aid of the legion war funds worthy of every support. 
I feel proud that my Sheffield, Huddersfield, Newcastle, 
and Leeds societies have been, directly or indirectly, 
responsible for raising some thousands of pounds for 
our soldiers, besides giving mental and physical uplift 
to tens of thousands of men—possibly more than any 
other group of societies. Owing to the influence, position, 
and disposition of the chief official of the Leeds Choral 
Union the Society’s record of singings in hospitals and con- 
certs for the blind and wounded—which included a visit to 
Newcastle at a cost of £400—as well as in contributions 
to the Needy Musicians’ Fund, is probably unique. The 
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most notable of all these efforts for the war-worn, how- 
ever, was the visit of the choir to London for a week to 
participate in Madame Clara Butt’s “‘ Mad Scheme,” in 
May, 1916. 

Usage has decreed that to give an oratorio two nights 
in succession is very risky, three nights preposterous, 
while to think of a fortnight’s ‘run ’’ would be sheer 
madness. Yet that was what Madame Butt devised for 
Gerontius—preceded by Elgar’s two small works, To 
Women and For the Fallen—she being convinced that 
the works would carry twelve performances if perfectly 
rendered. Two difficulties presented themselves, the 
great expense and the impossibility of the Leeds Choral 
Union getting a fortnight’s holiday from business. 
Mr. Embleton being willing to stand in the breach, if 
necessary, respecting the cost of the chorus, Madame 
Butt compromised by deciding upon six successive 
performances only. 

Her faith and works—really hard work in organizing 
the scheme—were fully vindicated. The record success 
of the series of performances smashed the hoary fiction 
that oratorio is exhausted with one performance. The 
audiences were astounding in quality and quantity. 
King George, Queen Mary, and Queen Alexandra 
attended, and the Royal box was always a picture. The 
whole was a triumph for the artists—Mesdames Agnes 
Nicholls, Clara Butt (who, as the “ Angel,” achieved her 
greatest artistic success), Messrs. Gervase Elwes, John 
Booth, Charles Mott, and Herbert Brown, the Leeds 
Choral Union, the London Symphony Orchestra, and 
none the less for the composer, Sir Edward Elgar, who 
conducted the chief items. My light task was merely 
to open each concert with Elgar’s arrangement of the 
National Anthem. 

The performances were such that interest seemed to 
grow with each evening, and many believe that a series 
of twelve performances would have been successfully 
carried through. The net balance of £4,000 was handed 
to the charity. This event is inscribed upon the banner 
of the Leeds Choral Union in glowing letters. 
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In conclusion, I raise my hat to the courageous 
woman who acted as a musical Columbus. 


ROUND THE WORLD—RESUMED 


It will be remembered that the narrative of the world 
tour was broken off in order to deal with matters which 
grew out of my decision to undertake the adventure. 
I will now resume the story. 

Having signed the contract with Dr. Charles Harriss, 
I at once set about getting the required two hundred 
singers of extra ability to form my choir. A circular 
giving full particulars of the conditions was issued during 
the Handel Festival week; thus the scheme became 
known through my Yorkshire contingent to many 
London singers who applied for inclusion into the choir, 
but only three were admitted. The fact is, they wanted 
pleasure rather than a call to hard work for the honour 
and prestige of the Motherland; therefore when they 
realized that the strenuous conditions would have to be 
met “‘they began with one consent to make excuse,” 
and nearly all were rejected. My own singers, who 
formed go per cent. of the selected ones, treated the 
matter seriously, but even then it was no easy matter 
to obtain 200 of the right sort owing to the severity 
of the requirements, which were as follows :— 


AN INVITING SET OF CONDITIONS 


Each candidate had to pass tests for (a) power, 
quality, and intonation of voice; (b) sight-reading in 
tune and time; (c) provide certificate of health if 
necessary ; (d) attend 100 sectional and united re- 
hearsals ; (e) promise to learn the 150 pieces off by 
heart ; (f) practise at least thirty minutes each day 
and record the time in the special calendar provided 
at the end of the book of instructions ; (g) be prepared 
to be away from England for twenty-six weeks ; (h) to 
sing at six concerts and one matinée every week when on 
land. 

In return for these services second-class rail, steam- 
boat, and motor carriage would be provided, and good 
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hotel accommodation, together with five pounds for 
laundry. As it was necessary for each to go as an 
amateur, no fee would be paid to any one except to the 
principals, Misses Jenny Taggart, Maud Wilby, Gertrude 
Lonsdale, Alice Heeley, Messrs. Henry Turnpenny, 
Wilfred Virgo, Robert Charlesworth, Robert Chignell, 
The Lady Norah Noel (special arrangements), Mr. J. E. 
Hodgson, Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O., organist and accompanist. 


DISSIPATING A NAMELESS FEAR 


I knew that every candidate realized the possibility 
of being stranded thousands of miles away from home ; 
therefore I took the precaution of securing from the steam- 
ship companies, the C.P.R. and other railway companies, 
that the return journey was secure by the expenses having 
been paid by Dr. Harriss beforehand. This fact enabled 
me to secure my chorus, and I make bold to say that 
notwithstanding the 5 per cent. of mediocrities who 
crept in despite my vigilance, it was the finest and best 
chorus for its size ever organized. 

To the oft-repeated question, “‘ However did you get 
so many tenors and basses?”’ the enigmatical answer is, 
‘‘ They were mostly fathers of sons, or sons of fathers ’’— 
that is, men who were in a position to take a long holiday, 
leaving their sons in charge of the business, or men who 
were anxious to give their sons the time of their lives. 

Here I would give a word of caution to conductors. 
When testing voices don’t excuse a “slight cold” or 
“ passing indisposition,”’ or you may find that you have 
accepted a permanent “fog-horn” or a chronic “ inflic- 
tion. 


DR. CHARLES HARRISS 


I was often asked: ‘‘ Who is Dr. Harriss? Has he 
resources sufficient to engineer and carry through the 
greatest choral enterprise ever projected?” It was 
because I had the greatest confidence in him and his 
ability to finance the scheme that I hazarded my reputa- 
tion and future position in the carrying out of this great 
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venture. Here is a “ Phil May” outline of the man as 
he impressed me. 

He is one of those ‘‘ mad ” enthusiasts of whom there 
are too few. For an exalted idea—the reciprocity of 
the empire by means of music—-he was prepared to take 
the risk of losing anything up to £60,000, as well as work 
unceasingly for it. He believed that music, perfectly 
rendered by a choir from the Motherland, would assist 
to bind Greater Britain and our Dominion nations more 
closely together. When he was organist of Montreal 
Cathedral and Professor of Music at the McGill Uni- 
versity he sketched out grandiose plans, and when he 
had married a most charming lady of great wealth, 
whose delight it was to second the daring projects of her 
devoted husband—because they were always well con- 
ceived—he was able to make his dreams materialize. 
Knowing them both, I made the plunge and feared not, 
and would do so again. 

Dr. Harriss was greatly misunderstood by the casual 
observer. Rather “ Beau Brummellish”’ in dress and 
languid in manner, having dreamy, half-closed eyes, 
grandiloquent and often-drawling speech, he gave the 
impression of being Le flaneur. But those who took 
these features as indicative of an innocent, plump pigeon 
ready for plucking, and tried it on, would have got the 
shock of their lives, for beneath this dreamy aspect there 
lay the keenest, most active, businesslike brain I know, 
which could conceive the most ambitious schemes and 
size up the contracts toa penny. He also could, and did, 
work like a horse when it was necessary, but as a rule he 
was able to “‘ take it easy ” better than any one I ever 
came across. My confidence in him begat similar 


- confidence in the candidates, and the chorus was duly 


formed. 


A REGRETTABLE MISCALCULATION 


At this stage I must confess to a feeling of dismay and 


keen disappointment. ai 
When I began to write these reminiscences I had 
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calculated that I should be able to devote one-fourth 
of the space available to giving a pretty full account of 
the delights, episodes, trials, and triumphs of the ever- 
memorable tour round the English-speaking portions 
of the British Empire and some parts of the U.S.A. 
I now learn that I have already greatly exceeded the 
proposed space. I must therefore not attempt the 
enthralling task of describing the awe-inspiring beauty 
of the boundless prairies of Canada; the enchanting 
kaleidoscopic visions and ‘‘champagney”’ atmosphere 
of Australia; the gorgeous, fascinating views of New 
Zealand ; the pristine freshness and emerald greenness 
of Tasmania; the transcendent charms and limitless 
vistas of South Africa; the vastness and superlative 
charm of the scenery of the empire as a whole, or of the 
dominant features of each great State—the stupendous 
Rockies, Sydney Harbour, Rotorua, Table Bay and 
Mountain. Neither can justice be done to those fea- 
tures of Nature which came under our observation—sea 
storms, sandstorms, fantastic Aurora Borealis, bewildering 
mirages, dazzling dawns, magnificent sunsets, flaming 
horizons, brilliant constellations, including the Southern 
Cross, icebergs, and wonders of the deep, from groups of 
whales to shoals of flying fish. 

I shall therefore leave all the above, and the still 
more grateful memories of overwhelming welcomes 
given to us by our kinsmen and kinswomen beyond the 
sea, expressed in Government recognition by Earl Grey, 
Lord Islington, Lord Gladstone, Governors and Lieut.- 
Governors, countless civic receptions, official garden 
parties, festivals, and endless motor drives to historic 
places, enthusiastic, clamorous audiences, and wonder- 
fully appreciative Press notices full of generous feeling 
and goodwill. 

Consequently I shall have very regretfully to restrict 
my account of the circumnavigation of the globe to a 
bare outline of the journey and a compression of the 
details of the progress, achievements, and results of the 
tour, while at the same time mirroring the real spirit and 
atmosphere of the whole enterprise. 
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WELL BEGUN—HALF DONE 


Past experience of Canada, Germany, and other 
places having taught me the untold advaritage of thorough 
preliminary preparation of all arrangements, I took care 
to have all details complete before starting. In this 
I was ably assisted by Mr. F. A. Smith, the choir secretary, 
who did capital work. As a sample of what was done to 
meet every conceivable contingency—labels, railways, 
laundry, badges, hotels, tips, etc. etc.—I quote from our 
hand-book the instructions relating to a single item, 
viz. luggage. 

1. Luggage.—One large box or trunk per member will be carried 
free of charge. For the purpose of quick identification, each box, etc., 


must have the member’s Tour number painted on each end (size of 
figures 6 in. high).’ 


These figures must be painted in the following colours :— 


1st Soprano .. Light Red 1st Tenor .. Light Blue. 
Zadgon.. .. Dark Red Pate lWikeprren PSEA B Ya “Oe Vas 
1st Contralto.. Light Yellow ist Bass .. Light Green. 
PSIG UA TR eas Dark Yellow 2ndeye Nenebark ify 


2. Note.—If a Cabin Trunk is taken instead of the large Hold Trunk 
the size should not exceed 36 in. by 24 in. by 14 in., which is the limit 
allowed by the steamship companies. 


FINAL REHEARSAL AND “ SEND-OFF” 


I need not enlarge upon the exhilarating rehearsals 
(which were a replica of those already described) 
further than to say that after the final public rehearsal 
the Master Cutler (Alderman George Senior, a name 
highly honoured in Sheffield) gave a banquet to the 
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choir in the Cutlers’ Hall, at which the host, Lord Stuart 
of Wortley, and others, in eloquent speeches gave us a 
grand send-off and God-speed. 


“TO THE WEST—TO THE WEST” 


On March 17th, 1911, an excited throng of husbands, 
wives, lovers, friends, and the partizans of the choir 
witnessed the departure of our party ot 250 from the 
Liverpool landing-stage. Cheers, shouts, greetings, and 
waving of handkerchiefs were answered back with com- 
pound interest from the good R.M.S. Victorian (turbine 
triple-screw), but not a few tears were shed as we 
drifted into the unknown. 


ST. JOHN—OUR FIRST CONCERT 


The voyage to St. John was all that could be desired, 
and Captain Edmund Outram earned our warmest 
thanks for his manifold attentions. We were due at 
St. John about noon on March 25th, but owing to rough 
weather we were nine hours late, therefore the matinée 
had to be abandoned, and we got to the hall at 9.30 p.m., 
two hours late for the evening concert. The ladies and 
gentlemen changed into their evening dresses prestissimo, 
and we sang from g.45 to 11.45 p.m. without break, 
encore following encore, the audience being in a state 
of enthusiastic excitement notwithstanding their wait 
since 6.30 p.m. It was a glorious tonic to the chorus. 


A SMART RUSE 


The first courtesy shown to the choir was the pre- 
sentation of a white rose to each singer. This compliment 
to Yorkshire was typical of the treatment we received 
all though the Empire. They were determined to do 
much more and give us a memorable welcome, but there 
was a great difficulty in the way. By law, no train can 
run from St. John after Saturday midnight till Monday 
morning, and we were bound to leave before the pro- 
hibited time. What was to be done? Woman’s wit 
solved the problem. All the clocks were stopped at 
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11.45 p.m. His Honour Lieutenant-Governor Tweedie 
was oblivious of time; Mr. G. A. Henderson, the 
Mayor, might have thought it strange that the clock 
fingers never moved, but he said nothing—therefore the 
reception went on in full swing. Every three guests 
had a high dame or charming damsel, or both, to wait 
on them and load them with attentions. How they féted 
us! Thrilling speeches of loyalty to the Motherland, 
eulogies and commendaton to the singers, were glowing. 
It was all like a dream, from which we awoke as we 
steamed out of St. John at 11.45 p.m., though my watch 
indicated 1.30 a.m. 

I do not propose to refer to any more concerts, but 
simply to say that the above experience was like what we 
received a hundred times, or even more so. 


ITINERARY 


To make the reader fully acquainted with our journey- 
ings, our hotel and concert arrangements, I give below 
the first half of the circular which gave the hotel and 
travelling arrangements, and the latter part of the concert 
circular. The two excerpts include all the places 
visited. 


HOTEL AND TRAVELLING ARRANGEMENTS IN CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Mar. 25.—St. John. Meals at the Royal. Sleep on train. 
26.—Travel. 
27.—Montreal. 100 persons at St. Lawrence Hall. 50 at Queen’s 
Hotel, 50 at the Welland Hotel. 


a” 


28.— ” ” ” ” ” 
29.— ” ” ” 22 a» 
30.—Ottawa. 200 persons at Grand Union. 
ts icra ” ‘ 7 ” »” : 
Apr. 1.—Brockville and Kingston. Meals and sleep on train. 
2.—Travel. 2 A ‘ 


”» 


3.—Peterborough. a Pe 
4.—Toronto. 200 persons at Walker House. 


5 One ” ”? ” as 

OR »” ” ” ” 

7.—Rochester. 200 persons at the Genesse Hotel, Buffalo. 
8.—Buffalo. » » ” » 


a” 


) ”? ” a”? »”? 
1o.—St. Catherines. Meals and sleep on train. 
11.—Hamilton. A ap 5 
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May 
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12.—Brantford. Meals and sleep on train. 
13.—Stratford. 4 » » 
14.—London. y » ” 
15.—Detroit. Meals at Hotel Tuller. 
16.—Cleveland. 200 persons at the Gillsy Hotel. 
17.—Columbus. Meals at the Southern Hotel. 
18.—Cincinnati. 200 persons at Burnett House. 
19.— 2” ”? ” 2 
20. Tie ) 2) 9 
21 _—Indianapolis. 200 persons Hotel English. 
22.— be ” 

23—. Chicago. 200 persons at the Lexington Hotel. 
24.— ” ” ” e o92 
25.— 


26.—Milwaukee. Meals at the Pfister Hotel. 
27.—Waterloo. Meals at the Ellis Hotel. 
28.—St. Paul. 200 persons at the Saint Paul. 


29.— ” 2? 29 2 
Oa ” ” 29 ” 
1.—Winnipeg. 200 persons at the Royal Alexandra. 


2.— 
4.—Portage la Prairie and Brandon. Meals and sleep on train. 
5.—Regina. Meals and sleep on train. 

6.—Moose Jaw. Re ” ” 


” ? a? > 


7.—Travel. 5 y » 
8.—Saskatoon. 6 o ” 
9.—Edmonton. 4) ” ” 
10.—Calgary. 26 ” » 
11.—Travel. 5 s tn 
12.—Vancouver. Sleep on SS. Zealandia. Meals at Vancouver 
Café 
13: 14; ” 2? 2? 2? 
14.— 


15. —Victoria. Hotel arrangements at these places pending. 
16. ae S. ” 29 ” 29 


‘ Wiorrs ” 2” »? 2» 
18.— 
19. —Sail from Victoria. per SS. Zealandia. 


CONCERT PROGRAMMES 


7.—Sunday. _ List Nos. 
8.—Saskatoon. Evening: Miscellaneous Plo D EA ORS 
9.—Edmonton. Evening: Miscellaneous . 4 O55 
10.—Calgary. Evening: Miscellaneous De4nOus 
11.—Travel. 

12.—Vancouver. Evening: Miscellaneous 2 AE 46038 
13.— - Evening: Blest Paiy and Part Songs 25305070 O 
14.—Sunday. 

15.—Victoria. 

16.— Pe 

W7—* 


10: 


| 
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May 19.—Sail for Australia. List Nos. 
26.—Honolulu. Afternoon: Miscellaneous . . . 2379 
26.— 5 Evening: Miscellaneous . . . . 1468 

,June 5—Suva. Afternoon: Miscellaneous 3.7.9 
10.—Brisbane. Afternoon: Empire SRABAS 1G 379 
10.— Evening: Miscellaneous . . . . 1468 
13. Sydney. BVemINg WlessGhy eee ts a A OS 
14.— i Evening: Miscellaneous eb pee eee 2S 7 O 
15.— Evening: Gevontius, Part Songs ‘ 46 8 
16.— _ Evening: Elijah. . 1579 
17.— 5 Afternoon : Choral Symphony, Bavarians 1468 
17.— af Evening: Golden Legend,Sing Ye . . 2569 
18.— Sunday. 
19.—Sydney. Evening: Pan, Blest Pair, Part ae Sie STEKO 
20.— ne Afternoon: Miscellaneous . . - 1468 
20,— Evening: Empire 357.9 
21.—Sail for New Zealand. 
26.—Auckland. Evening: Gevrontius . . 4 6 8 
27.— a Evening : Pan, Blest Pair, + Sing. Ye, 

Part Songs. 2. 5 UPB) GO) 
28.— ; Afternoon: Empire . oh pay ts 3°79 
28.— * Bvyening: Elan. . . eee Ono 
29.—Wellington. Evening: Gevontius, Part Songs 468 
30.—Palmerston North: Afternoon: Miscellaneous. i 4 6 8 
30.—Wellington. Evening: Pan, Blest Pair, ee Ge, 

Ep. Golden. . . Ze seg 

july 3m1.— F Evening: Elijah 468 

2.—Sunda 
3.—Christchurch. Evening: Gevontius, Part Songs 4 6 8 
4.— 7 Evening: Pan, Blest Pair, Sing 
Ye, Part Songs 5p th 253-779 
5.— 3 Afternoon : Empire . AA 379 
5.— Bs Evening: Elijah ciate GP e ee a1 A OLS 
6.—Dunedin. Evening: Gevontius, Part Songs 468 
Tia. 15 Evening: Pan, Blest Pair, be ea Ye, 
ParteSOngs - eles Buy 2e7. 
8— ,, Afternoon: Empire Sie ar Be7a9 
8.— EVenIn She METI QiIN- Hum. sa oaws eee 4 O18 
QO. —Sunday. 

1o.—Invercargill. Afternoon: Miscellaneous. . . 1 4 6 8 

11.—Sail for Tasmania. 
13.—Hobart. Afternoon: Miscellaneous . . . . 2379 
I3.— ,, Evening: Miscellaneous Gti Se et ele TOUS 

13.—Sail for Melbourne. 
15.—Melbourne. Evening: Messtah . . . . . $46.9 

16.—Sunday. 

17.—Melbourne. Evening: Gevontius 4 6 8 
18,— iy Evening: Pan . 2-3 7x9 
Choral Symphony 1468 
19.— A Afternoon: Miscellaneous . . . 1468 
19.— i Evening: Elyah 2.5 7 Oo 
20.— bs Evening: Golden Legend, Sing Ye,. 146 8 
or Damnation of Faust . 1689 
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List Nos. 

July 21.—Melbourne. Afternoon: Miscellaneous . . . 2568 

21.— Evening : Empire SSS 31729 
22.—Ballarat. Afternoon: Miscellaneous.. . . . 2 35729 
22.— . Evening: Miscellaneous . . . . 1468 
23.—Sunday. 

24.—Sail for Adelaide. 

26.—Adelaide. Evening: Messiah . . Toe kad On) 
27.— a Evening: Gerontius, Part Songs cA fs TARORS 
28.— 4 Afternoon: Empire sg ited ee ens 32750 
28.— IDV IOI Be a we oho) ob OS 
28.—Satl “for West Australia. 

Aug. 3.—Perth. Afternoon: Empire cet: 379 
Beers dash Evening : Miscellaneous .,. . . - 1468 
3.—Sail for South Africa. 

21.—Durban. Evening: Miscellaneous . elude 
22.— ,, Evening: Gerontius and Part Songs : 468 
23:—— Afternoon: Miscellaneous. . . . 2568 
23-—— ,, Evening : Empire aa os Swf Ko) 
24.—Pietermaritzburg. Afternoon: Empire . oS 
24.— = Evening: Miscellaneous . 2568 
25.—Pretoria. Evening: Miscellaneous 2 ete 7eo 
26.—Johannesburg. Evening: Miscellaneous thee Sa ao 
27.— > Evening: Messiah Te4eOnS 
28.— v5 Evening: Miscellaneous 1468 
29.— “i Evening : Pan, Blest Paty, Bava- 

rians Pe eo ese oO 
30.— 3 Evening: Miscellaneous See ph ZENG) 
31.— Evening: Empire 3 79 

‘Sept. 1.—Pretoria. Afternoon: Miscellaneous . of see ees ROMS 
1 Bveningi:; Miscellaneous 92 )5 9.) 3te3) 4759 
2.—Bloemfontein. Afternoon: Miscellaneous 253679 
2.— Ft Evening: Miscellaneous . Te4708S: 
3.—Sunday. 
4.—Kimberley. Afternoon: Miscellaneous . . . 2579 
4.— * Evening: Miscellaneous rue Le OS 
5.— - Afternoon: Miscellaneous . . . 1468 
5.— s Evening: Empire 379 
6.—Travel. 
7-—Capetown. Evening: Miscellaneous. . . . 1468 
8.— Fs Evening “Bijan ex 8s ok laps ded One 
9.— ns Afternoon: Miscellaneous . . . 2579 
9.— Evening: Empire. Bn 79) 


10.—Sail "for England. 


The following Orchestvas have been engaged :— 


The Ottawa Symphony Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. Donald Hines. 
The Toronto Symphony Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. Frank Welsman. 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. Leo. Stokovski. 
The se. Thomas Orchestra of Chicago. Conductor, Mr. Frederick 
tock. 
‘The St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. Walter Henry 
Rothwell. 
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The Sydney Symphony Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. Jos. Bradley. 
The Gustav Slapoffski Sydney Festival Orchestra. Conductor, 
Gustav Slapoffski. 


The cay waned Symphony Orchestra. Conductor, Professor Marshall 
Hall. 

The Adelaide Festival Orchestra. Conductors, Mr. C. J. Stevens and 
Dr. Harold Davies. 

The New Zealand Festival Orchestra. Conductors, Mr. Johann Wielaert 
and Mr. Maughan Barnett. 

The Durban Festival Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. J. Frank Proudman. 

The Johannesburg Symphony Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. R. G. Allen. 

The Diamond Fields Festival Orchestra. Conductors, Mr. B. E. Farrer 
and Mr. A. H. Ashworth. 

The Capetown Festival Orchestra. Conductor, Dr. Barrow Dowling. 


THE PROGRAMMES 


Distinction was given to the tour by Sir Edward 
Elgar conducting Gerontius and other of his composi- 
tions at Toronto, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and 
Chicago, and by Lady Norah Noel being included among 
the artists. The programmes included Messiah, Elijah, 
Gerontius, Golden Legend, Faust (Berlioz), The Kingdom 
(Elgar), Requiem (Verdi), Blest Pair of Sirens (Parry), 
Pan (Harriss), ““ Choral Symphony ” (Beethoven), “‘ Sing 
ye ”’ (Bach’s motet in eight parts), “‘ Bavarian Highlands ”’ 
(Elgar), and a long miscellaneous list of unaccompanied 
madrigals, glees, and part-songs. Experience taught 
us which pieces were most appreciated, and the list got 
down to about a score, which included “ Fire! Fire!” 
(Morley), ‘‘ You stole my love’ (Macfarren), ‘ Strike 
the Lyre ” (Cooke), “ Bells of St. Michael’s ” (Knyvett- 
Stewart), “ Go, song of mine ” (Elgar), ““ On Himalay ” 
(Bantock), ‘‘ Moonlight’ (Faning), “The long day 
closes ”’ (Sullivan), ‘ A Franklyn’s dogge ”’ (Mackenzie), 
“Night hymn at sea”? (Thompson), ‘“ Nightingale ” 
(Weelkes), “‘ O Gladsome Light ”’ (Sullivan), and Bach’s 
** Sing ye to the Lord.” Requests for repetition were 
frequent, especially for “Sing ye” and “The Bells”; 
in fact, we were asked (and declined) to interpolate the 
“Bells of St. Michael’s ” during performances of both 
the Messiah and Elijah. 

The delights of travelling (approximately) 33,850 
miles, visiting fifty-six towns in three continents, and 
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singing at one hundred and thirty concerts before wildly 
responsive audiences, were such that even now, seven 
years afterwards, whenever two or three of the worldlings 
—as they named themselves—meet, they metaphorically 
fall on each other’s necks and revive past raptures. 


DWELLING IN MOVING PALACES 


It will be noticed by the itinerary that for nearly 
three weeks we slept and generally lived on the railroad. 
To dispel any idea of pity let me say at once that travelling 
on our train—a first class Canadian Pacific Railway 
“sleeper,” and the longest single train ever run by the 
company—was a perfect luxury. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway did the whole trip so splendidly that there are 
now two hundred and fifty grateful travellers sounding 
the praises of the Canadian Pacific Railway at every 
opportunity. Similar praise can be bestowed upon the 
three weeks’ voyage from Vancouver to Australia— 
via Honolulu and Suva—across the Pacific in the splen- 
didly equipped SS. Zealandia under the ever-genial 
Captain Phillips. It is worthy of remark that ours was 
the largest single party that ever sailed to Australia. 


A COSTLY ENTERPRISE 


While dealing with “ records” I may say that it was 
the most costly choral tour ever organized, the original 
estimate of {£50,000 being exceeded by about {£10,000 
through unforeseen circumstances. I will mention only 
a few. | 

The size of the handbags was limited to 24 ins. by 
12 ins. by 6 ins. to ensure easy carrying. But the 
ladies filled them with such heavy things—books, etc.— 
that they could scarcely carry them without getting 
exhausted and irritable. ‘Therefore we had to charter 
thirteen large vans instead of six to carry these ‘‘ hand- 
bags”’ and extra rugs, wraps, holdalls, and other impedi- 
menta at a cost of anything up to £2,000. 
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A BIG SUPPER BILL 


Then there was the supper difficulty. In the hotel 
contracts supper was not thought of, as overseas they 
don’t take suppers as we do. But when any one has 
been singing for two hours some refreshment is absolutely 
necessary. This extra labour being frequently resented, 
and the meal being special, a high charge was generally 
made. Sometimes the orchestras charged spaciously, 
and occasionally we fell amongst rapacious hotel-keepers 
and printers who would have graduated as first-class 
war-time profiteers. Many other things cropped up, and, 
as in the old song— 


“ That’s the way the money goes,”’ etc. 


A DENTAL EPISODE 


When in the States, one of my molars began to ache. 
To cut short any future trouble I decided to have it 
extracted. The dentist did his work well. He numbed 
the gum ; then I felt him ram down the forceps, seize 
the offending tooth, rock it from side to side, twist it 
round, and with a mighty tug he drew it out. “‘ What 
is your fee?’ “‘ Six dollars, please.” I drew a breath 
and paid one pound five shillings. He seemed pleased ; 
I appeared pleased. We were quits, and I quitted— 
thinking, thinking. 


SURPRISING “ TAKINGS ” 


However, these extra expenses did not matter very 
much, because the artistic and financial results exceeded 
all expectations. ‘To those who have had experience of 
“running”? concerts it will be astonishing that over 
£4,000 had to be taken every week we were on land to 
clear expenses, and still more astounding that we did it. 
As “‘ money makes the mare to go,”’ this fact gave that 
air of calm serenity to Mr. E. Teel, our very ’cute and 
reliable business manager, to Dr. Harriss and myself, 
which helped to make everything move smoothly along. 
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DISCOMFORTS AND JARS 

It may be justly said: ‘‘ You have told us of the 
pleasures of the tour, but were there no disagreeable 
things?”? Oh yes. There were many “storms in a 
tea-cup”” at the beginning of our journey. Some of 
these were caused by the misjudgment, or worse, of 
the local representative or agent in selecting unsuitable 
hotels; others by the singers themselves neglecting 
the spirit of the instructions—as in, the matter of hand- 
bags—and several by a few mischief-making malcontents. 
But these causes of discontent soon disappeared. The 
three mischief-making grousers and slackers were soon 
found out and were boycotted and treated with con- 
tempt. As the success increased, the hotel arrange- 
ments were ever improved, and no one grumbled unless 
their room did not have a bathroom attached. Further, 
the glory and privilege of being in such an organization 
seemed to grasp the minds of the singers more and more 
as we went from one success to another, while, as we 
neared the end, they got sadder and sadder, to think that 
the trip would soon be over. 


‘“ FOREWARNED IS FOREARMED ” 

As a matter of fact we had very little trouble com- 
pared with what we might have reasonably expected. 
On my way of reckoning we had less than none. I 
calculated that a fair estimate of complaints would be 
one a week from each person, which would come, 
roughly, to six thousand six hundred during the tour. 
We had not one-tenth of that number, so that we were 
‘six thousand to the good, and what small grievances any 
one had were forgotten before the end of the tour, when 
nothing but good-will prevailed. 


FACTORS OF SUCCESS 
Three things contributed to the unique success of 
the tour. First, the management; second, the ex- 
cellence and attractiveness of the programmes ; third, 
the unvarying high level of the performances. I never 
presumed upon the supposed lack of taste or ignorance 
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of the audiences in the most out-of-the-way smaller 
towns. I always thought the very best we could give 
was just good enough for them—nothing less. And in 
this view the principals backed me up. They always put 
forth their best efforts in the most rustic places. I am 
sorry I cannot give a detailed account of all the good work 
of each principal, and the organist, Mr. (now Dr.) 


_ Hodgson, but I can say that all did splendidly, and I 
_ hereby express my warmest thanks and highest appre- 


ciation for their loyal, faithful, and brilliant services. 
The accumulated effect of this constant high standard, 
and treating the audiences with proper respect, resulted 
in our fame being always heralded before us, and bumper 


_ houses greeted us everywhere. 


A CRUEL HOAX 
The following ill-timed incident goes a long way to 


answer the oft-asked question: “‘ Will there ever be 
- another world tour?’”’ I ha’e ma doots. Dr. Harriss 


having seen the successful launching of the scheme in 
Canada, left me in sole charge while he returned to 
London to conduct a patriotic festival in the Royal 


_ Albert Hall before King George and Queen Mary. 


This over, he set off—via Suez—to rejoin the choir at 
Sydney. Shortly after leaving London, a “ friend ” 
thought he would give him a shock as a joke, which he 


_did, by telegraphing, ‘‘ Epidemic in choir; trip aban- 
_doned.” Dr. Harriss exclaimed, “ Thirty thousand 


pounds gone at a smack!” and his spirits sank to zero. 
Another telegram followed quickly, stating that the 
previous wire was a joke and that the choir was all right. 
But the mischief had been done. This Damocles’ 
sword was never absent, and when further schemes were 


_ considered this frightfully chilling spectre, plus the extra 


cost of travelling and hotel expenses, always barred the 


_ way, as I think it will for all time. 


“FOR KING AND EMPIRE” 


Of the many extra outdoor functions at which we 
sang I will only mention two. One was the great 
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demonstration of loyalty held in Martin Place, Sydney, 
on ‘‘ Coronation Day,”’ when we sang and sang to 30,000 
excited citizens, who seemed carried away with patriotic 
fervour. The mayor and corporation were on the plat- 
form, and the whole crowned the organization of Mr. 
H. N. Southwell, our able Australian manager. 


“WHAT SHALL WE RENDER?”—LAUS DEO 


The other occasion was the final official event of 
the whole tour—the Open-air Thanksgiving Service of 
the chorus, held in the Grand Parade, near the King’s 
Monument, Cape Town, on Sunday, September roth, 
Ig11. Special trains from all parts were: run for this 
impressive ceremony, consequently there was a stupen- 
dous crowd. The mayor (Sir F. Smith) presided, and 
the Bishop of Capetown conducted the service. The 
Sheffield singers were reinforced by Dr. Dowling’s 
festival chorus and orchestra. It was a real thanks- 
giving on the part of the visitors, for had we not been 
twice preserved from dire perils on sea as well as others on 
land, and also escaped the “terror ”’ suggested in the 
telegram? And what of the joys, pleasures, and 
delights experienced, not the least of which were the 
satisfaction of giving rapture to hundreds of thousands 
of our kinsmen ; of vindicating the choral excellence of 
the motherland ; of enlarging our view of the empire, 
and feeling justly proud of belonging to such a glorious 
confederation of states, and, finally, cheered by the 
thought that we had done something to bind the whole 
together in good-will by the cords of music and sentiment. 
Further, we had been so blest in health and preservation 
that, in defiance of tables of mortality, the party remained 
intact ; a remarkable “ token of good.” 

It will be realized that to us the whole service was 
one long doxology, which was renewed when we all 
arrived safely in dear old England on Saturday, September 
30th, amid the cheers and demonstrations of our loved 
ones, who mingled their heartfelt thanksgiving to God 
with ours. 
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INSTITUTIONS 
Of the many institutions and societies in which I 
have been interested and associated with, I have only 
space to refer briefly to two: the Tonic Sol-fa Associa- 
tion and the Sheffield University. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE AND TONIC 
SOL-FA ASSOCIATION 


As I have always looked at music from the educational 
as well as from its artistic point of view, it is a natural 
sequence that the twin agencies—the Tonic Sol-fa 
College and the Tonic Sol-fa Association—which have 
been most prominent in developing this foundational 
aspect of the art, should have had a large place in my 
musical outlook. Reviewing the past fifty years and 
comparing things present with what they were then, it is 
simply astounding to realize what a few enthusiasts 
have achieved against prejudice, misrepresentation, and 
professional jealousy, not to say contempt. I threw 
myself into the forward movement, became associated 
with the revered founder of the method, the Rev. John 
Curwen, and his worthy son, Mr. J. Spencer Curwen, 
also with Mr. R. Griffiths; got inspiration from the 
annual conventions, and later the college meetings, 
where I came into contact with Dr. Alexander A. Ellis, 
F.R.S., and Sir Alexander Kennedy, F.R.S.; prepared 
Yorkshire contingents to sing at the annual Tonic Sol-fa 
festivals at the Crystal Palace, conducted by Mr. Proud- 
man, of Paris prize fame, the versatile Dr. W. G. 
McNaught, and Mr. Leonard Venables, the steady, level- 
headed, lovable, devoted worker, with each of whom it 
was a joy to collaborate. I little imagined that the 
mantle of those three fine conductors would fall on me 
in recent festivals. Though suspended by the war, 
I have the hope that I may again direct the thousands 
who are yearning to resume again their places at the 
annual festival. 

When, in the year 1877, Mr. George Oakey obtained 
the Mus.Bac. at Cambridge, under Sir Alexander 
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Macfarren, we thought it a wonderful thing for one in 
the Sol-fa ranks to obtain the degree, and he towered 
like a giant above us all. But the principle of Tonic 
Sol-fa being true, it was bound to grow; therefore, in 
time, many of the choice spirits of music became included 
in the million of certificate-holders of the Tonic Sol-fa 
College or among others who are decidedly in sympathy 
with the method. 

Instead of one Mus.Bac. the college list now includes 
upwards of 150 who have obtained academic distinctions, 
including 11 Doctors of Music, 35 Bachelors of Music, 
40 Licentiates, 2 Fellows and 3 Associates of the Royal 
Academy of Music, 26 Associates of the Royal College of 
Music, 13 Fellows and 18 Associates of the Royal College 
of Organists, besides scores who have not troubled to 
let the secretary know of their musical distinctions. 
The Tonic Sol-fa College itself has upwards of 500 
Licentiates and a larger number of Associates, and in all 
has issued a million certificates. The President of the 
College is that masterly and exalted musician, Sir Walter 
Parratt, C.V.O., Mus.Doc. Oxon, Master of the King’s 
Musick, etc. He is supported by thousands of ordinary 
members and the following Honorary Members :— 

J. E. Borland, Esq., Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O., Musical Adviser to 

the London County Council Education Dept. 

Sir J. F. Bridge, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.Doc., King Edward Pro- 

fessor of Music in the University of London. 

Mrs. J. Spencer Curwen, Diploma R.I.A.M., London. 

Ben Davies, Esq., F.R.A.M., London. 

Madame Mary Davies, London. 

Allen Gill, Esq., F.R.A.M., London. 

J. W. Glover, Esq., London. 

Sir W. H. Hadow, M.A., Mus.Doc., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

T. R. G. Joze, Esq., Mus.Doc., Dublin. 

Sir A. B. W. Kennedy, LL.D., F.R.S., London. 

W. Henry Leslie, Esq., London. 

Dr. T. J. Macnamara, M.P., London. 

Stewart Macpherson, Esq., F.R.A.M., London. 

T. F. Marchant, Inspector of Music, National Board of Educa- 

tion, Ireland. 

Major G. Miller, M.V.O., Mus.Bac., L.R.A.M., Bandmaster 

Royal Marines, Portsmouth. 
Sir Thomas Muir, C.M.G., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E. (late 


Vice-Chancellor of the University of the Cape of Good 
Hope), Supt.-General of Education, Cape Colony. 
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F. Niecks, Esq., Mus.Doc., late Professor of Music in the Un 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Alex. T. Niven, Esq., Edinburgh. 

Sir Walter Parratt, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.Doc., Master of the 
King’s Musick. 

Lord Pontypridd, Vice-President (late President) of the 

_ University of South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

John Price, Esq., Bangor. 

Rev. J. Rennie, Glasgow. 

Mrs. Richard Rodgett, Dorchester. 

J. Seymour, Esq., Mus.Bac., Dublin. 

Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., London. 

Sir C. Villiers Stanford, M.A., Mus.Doc., Professor of Music 
in the University of Cambridge. 

W. Stockley, Esq., Birmingham. 

Sir T. Vezey Strong, K.C.B., P.C., J.P., Lord Mayor of 
London, 1910-11. 

Sedley Taylor, Esq., M.A., Cambridge. 

W. L. Tomlins, Esq., Chicago. 

Capt. A. Williams, M.V.O., Mus.Doc., Bandmaster of the 
Grenadier Guards. 


The “ little one has become a thousand,” and I 
hold in high honour the founder (Rev. John Curwen), 
his son (J. Spencer Curwen), and the past and present 
enthusiasts who form the Musical Council of the College, 
Viz 

T. Adamson, L.R.A.M., A., Arbroath. 

D. Baxter, M.A., L., Midlothian. 

H. Coward, Mus.Doc., F., Sheffield. 

J. N. Cullingford, F.Z.S., L., London. 

Major J. Kenneth Curwen, M.A., A., London. 

W. C. Davidson, L., Belfast. 

W. T. Deane, L., London. 

W. Docksey, L., Bradford. 

R. Dunstan, Mus.Doc., L., London. 

J. Gallie, Mus.Bac., F., Glasgow. 

W.G. W. Goodworth, Mus.Bac., Lic.Mus. T.C.L., F., London. 

J. Graham, L., London. 

D. Griffiths, L., Swansea (Treasurer). 

E. Hurren Harding, Mus.Bac., L., Bangor. 

Walter Harrison, M.A. (Cantab.), Mus.Bac. (Oxon.), F.T.S.C. 

(Secretary). 

Wm. Howell, L., Porth. 

G. W. Hughes, L., Liverpool. 

Granville E. Humphreys, L., London. 

F. C. Field Hyde, L.R.A.M., L., Cambridge. 

C. Iseard, F., London. 

D. Pryse Jones, L., Newborough, Anglesey. 

Rev. H. Kirkland-Whittaker, M.D., L. (Capt. R.A.M.C.), Sutton. 

D. W. Lewis, F., Brynamman. 

F, McLeod (Treasurer), London. 
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Robt. McLeod, Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O., F., Edinburgh. 

W. G. McNaught, Mus.Doc., F.R.A.M., L., London. 

E. Mason, Mus.Doc., L.T.C.L., F., Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

G. Merritt, L., London. 

R. D. Metcalfe, Mus.Bac., A.R.A.M., F., London. 

H. Morgan, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., L., London. 

W. H. Murray, L., Glasgow. 

W. H. Nesbitt, L., Dublin. 

Charles Nixon, L., London. 

Geo. Oakey, Mus.Bac., L., London. 

M. G. Phillips, B.Sc., Z., Blaenau-Festiniog, N. Wales. 

W. R. Phillips, F., London. 

R. L. Reid, F.E.1.S., £., Glasgow. 

W. S. Roddie, Inverness. 

F. Sharp, F.E.1.S., Dundee. 

T. Turnock, F., Hanley. 

L. C. Venables, L. (Chairman), London. 

T. H. Warner, L., London. 

A. Watkins, B.A., H.M.I., L., Ramsgate. 
And there are others, some of them gone to their rest, 
whose fixed principles will survive as the foundation of 
all true progressive systems of teaching music which 
have for their object the making of the Divine Art a 


universal heritage. 


THE SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY 


By a fortunate coincidence, just at the time when I 
obtained my degree at Oxford, a successor to Mr. T. 
Tallis Trimnell, Mus.Bac., as lecturer in music, was 
required at Firth College, and I was appointed. The 
work has proved congenial, and for well-nigh thirty 
years the courses of lectures—ordinary lectures to normal 
students, extension and popular lectures, joined to the 
many functions in which I have played a humble part— 
have each provided their quota of pleasure and satis- 
faction, so that the university has furnished a glistening 
thread in my skein of life. I have had the honour and 
privilege of service under four distinguished vice- 
chancellors. First in order comes Dr. W. M. Hicks, 
F.R.S., to whose unremitting advocacy of the claims of 
the college, judicious management, and skilful pilotage 
Firth College evolved as University College, and in 
1905 finally blossomed into the Sheffield University, 
whose pre-eminence in certain directions is already 
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established. The honour of being the first vice- 
chancellor was, by acclamation, given to Dr. Hicks. 
He was succeeded by that paragon of linguistic erudition, 
Sir Charles Eliot, who, after six years as vice-chancellor, 
could not resist the luring voice of the mystic East ; 
therefore he departed for Hong Kong, and his place was 
filled by the distinguished historian, Dr. H. A. L. 
Fisher. His pre-eminent abilities marked him out for 
promotion, and he was elevated to the position of Minister 
of Education and quickly placed an epoch-making 
Education Act to his credit. I opine that he will travel 
much farther—say to Washington as our Ambassador. 

On Dr. Fisher’s removal a worthy successor was 
found in Dr. William Ripper, C.H., D.Eng., D.Sc., 
M.Inst.C.E., J.P., who by his grasp of affairs, business 
capabilities and administrative talent, combined with 
wide scientific knowledge and engineering eminence, 
has brilliantly justified his appointment and more than 
realized the highest hopes of his sponsors. | 

With each of the above my relations have been most 
cordial. Dr. Fisher became President of the University 
Musical Society (of which Mrs. Fisher was the able 
secretary), and by his whole-hearted support helped to 
place it on its present firm foundation. Dr. Ripper, 
the new President, is equally helpful and encouraging, 
and with such an enthusiastic secretary as Professor 
Patten, M.A., M.D., D.Sc., and other officials, the 
society will go from strength to strength in its avowed 
educational programme. 

In 1905 the University transferred its normal students 
to the Education Council’s newly formed Teacher’s 
Training College. This was placed under that genial 
non-faddist and level-headed educationist the Rev. 
V.W. Pearson, B.A., late head master of Wesley College, 
whose pronounced success shows it was a happy choice. 
The skilful lady superintendent, Mrs. Henry, and myself, 
were also transferred to the new organization, and there 
we are to-day. ; 

Some years later the University decided to re- 
establish a School Teacher’s Department under Professor 
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Green, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Professor of 
Education, to enable graduates in arts or science to obtain 
a scholastic diploma. Consequently I have the musical 
training and examining of these students added to my 
other duties. 

Had space permitted it would have been a grateful 
task to have referred in detail to Prof. Moore-Smith, 
Prof. Leahy, the ever affable registrar, W. M. Gibbons, 
M.A., and other worthy pillars of the University. This 
pleasure is denied, but I must mention one fact in which 
there is a spice of romance. 

In the late seventies three young men often met at 
the Sheffield and Rotherham Mechanics’ Institutes, 
where, as teachers in the evening classes, they were parti- 
cipants in the educational renaissance which was throbbing 
at that time through the influence of South Kensington 
and the Society of Arts. They were unobtrusive, 
ordinary young men, but known to be enthusiasts and 
very keen on the subjects they taught—engineering, 
chemistry, music—and each was delighted to receive 
half a guinea per night. Some years later they each 
became associated again by being appointed on the staff 
of Firth College, and, in a way, grew up with it. The 
first was the present Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
Dr. William Ripper, the great engineer ; the second was 
Dr. J. Oliver Arnold, F.R.S., the head of the Metallurgical 
Department of the University, and the greatest authority 
on steel now living; and the third was the writer. 


EPILOGUE 


I now come to the end of my story, and if this coin- 
cided with the close of my activities I should begin to 
moralize upon the lessons of my life as a parting word. 
But as I regard the present as the beginning of a new 
stage in my life, I look to the future rather than the past. 

It is just sixty years since I began to work at the bench, 
and fifty since I conducted my first concert, and as I 
have been incessantly engaged ever since, I have earned, 
I think, an entry into the next stage, namely “ rest.’’ 
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But this does not mean retirement into doing nothing, 
but activity, on certain lines, which I will explain. 

According to my interpretation of the term, ‘‘ rest ” 
is doing, without tiring effort, that which you enjoy— 
walking, golf, bowls, and, in my case, conducting— 
therefore “rest” is “‘ pleasurable activity.” 

Then why should I retire? Conducting is my 
greatest pleasure, and it is most stimulating and health- 
giving to me. 

I do not intend to “ linger superfluous on the stage,” 
if I know it. I have more regard for the great tenor, 
Edward Lloyd, for retiring before he became a ‘‘ back 
number,”’ than I have for certain brilliant artists who 
became great ‘“‘ farewellists.” Happily my (artistic) 
“number is not yet up.” I began my musical activities 
in connection with the Church, and I am in the hope that 
I shall finish my work by doing still more in the direction 
of raising the standard of Church praise. If there should 
be an avenue for usefulness in the direction named (and 
my plans are already being introduced successfully), no 
one will rejoice more than myself to use what small 
talent I have in the Master’s service. 

Finally, amongst the many “‘goodnesses and mercies ”’ 
vouchsafed to me, I am profoundly thankful that the lines 
of Longfellow are not without some point in my own 


case— 
‘Through long days of labour 
And nights devoid of ease 
He still heard in his soul the murmur 
Of wonderful melodies.”’ 
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